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MARCHIONESS DU CHATELET, 1754. | 


Tr | 
a lady has attempted and perfected a tranſla- 
tion“ which ought to have been the work of the moſt 
learned men in France, and which all ought to ſtudy. 
Gabrielle Emillie de Breteuil, ſpouſe to the marquis du 
Chatelet-Lomont, lieutenant-general in the royal army, 
is the author of this tranſlation, which is become neceſ- 
ſary to all thoſe who wiſh to acquire thoſe profound 
branches of ſcience, for the diſcovery of which the 
world is indebted to the great Newton. 
It would have been matter of admiration for one of 
her ſex to be acquainted with the common geometry, 
which is not even an introduction to the ſublime truths 
which are taught in that immortal work; but it is 
evident that Madame du Chatelet is far advanced in 
the path that Newton had opened, and that ſhe poſſeſſes 
whatever that great man has taught. Two prodigies 
have appeared: one, that Newton has written this 
work, and the other, that a lady has tranſlated and 
explained it. * 5 J 
This was not her firſt eſſay; for ſhe had before 
given to the public an explanation of the philoſophy 
of Leibnitz, under the title of Inftitutions de phyſique 
addreſſtes a ſon fils, to whom ſhe herſelf had taught 
7777 CCM 
The Preliminary Diſcourſe, which is at the head of 
_ theſe inſtitutions is a maſter-piece of reaſon and elo- 
quence; ſhe has ſpread over the reſt of the work a 
degree of method and perſpicuity which Leibnitz never 
poſſeſſed and which his ideas require, whether it be for 
the purpoſe of underſtanding or refuting them. 
After having rendered intelligible the invention of 
Leibnitz, her mind „ acute and mature by 
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the work, revolted at a ſyſtem of metaphyſics at once 
ſo bold and ſo ill founded, and ſhe concluded it not 
worth her attention. Her foul was formed for the 
ſublime, but the charms of truth had a ſuperior in- 
fluence. She perceived that the doctrine of Monades 
and a pre- eſtabliſned harmony deferved to be placed 
with the three elements of Deſcartes ; and that ſyſtems, 
| however ingenious, did not merit her application, while 
they poſſeſſed no other requiſite. Therefore, after having 
had the courage to explain and embelliſh Leibnitz, ſhe 
had the courage to abandon him. An exertion rarely 
made after an opinion is once. embraced, but which 
is 1 difficult to a mind that is enamoured with 
truth. 33 . 
Deprived of all hopes from ſyſtems, ſhe adopted 
for her rule that of the royal ſociety of London, nullius 
in verbd; and becauſe the excellence of her judgment 
had made her averſe to parties and ſyſtems, ſhe gave 
herſelf entirely to Newton. In fact, Newton never made 
a ſyſtem, he never proceeded upon ſuppoſition, nor laid 
down any pofition which is not founded on the moſt 
ſublime geometry or proved by inconteſtable experi- 
ments. His conjectures, which are inſerted at the end 
of his book, under the name of queries, are nothing 
more than doubts or ſuſpicions; he offers them only as 
ſuch, and it is natural that he, who never affirmed any 
but the moſt evident truths, ſhould doubt of all the 
reſt. 3 
Every principle which he has given is truly worthy 
of the name. They are the firſt agents of nature, 
which were unknown before his time; and it is no longer 
allowed for any one to pretend to be a natural philoſo- 
pher without a knowledge of them. 
We muſt therefore be careful not to look upon this 
book as a ſyſtem, that is to ſay, as a heap of proba- 
bilities which may ſerve to explain either well or ill ſome 
of the effects of nature. 3 
If there yet remained any one abſurd enough to 

ſupport the doctrine of a ſubtile matter (or firſt element) 
a perforated matter (or ſecond element) who can affirm 
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that the earth is a ſun encruſted with opake matter, that 
the moon has been drawn into the vortex of the earth, 
and that the ſubtle matter is the cauſe of gravity: if 
ſuch a man were found who maintained theſe and the 
other romantic opinions which were fubſtituted inftead 
of the ignorance of the ancients, we ſhould ſay he was a 
Carteſian : if he believed the doctrine of the Monades, 
we ſhould ſay he was a Leibnitzian : but we ſhould not 
ſay of one who underſtood the elements of Euclid, that 
he was an Euclidean; nor of one who from Galileo be- 
came acquainted with the properties of projectiles, that 
he was a Galileiſt. In like manner, they who in England 
have learned the method of fluxions, who have made 
the experiments on light, or who know the laws of 
_ gravitation, are not called Newtonians: it is the privilege 
of error to give its name to a party. If the diſcoveries 
of Plato had been founded in truth, there had been no 
Platoniſts, and all the world would by degrees have re- 
ceived what he taught; but becauſe, in the ignorance 
with which the earth is overſpread, ſome are attached to 
one error, and others to another, men have ranged 
themſelves under different ſtandards. There have been 
Peripatetics, Platoniſts, Epicureans and Zenoniſts as 

well as there have been ſages. 
If, aWhis day in France the philoſophers who have 
added their diſcoveries to thoſe with which Newton has 
indulged the human race, are called Newtonians, it pro- 
ceeds from the remains of ignorance and prejudice. 
The prodigious multitude of thoſe who know little, and 
of thoſe whoſe knowledge is ſuperficial, imagine that 
Newton has done nothing more than oppoſe Deſcartes, 
much the ſame as Gaſſendi has done. They have heard 
his diſcoveries mentioned, and they ſuppoſe them to be 
a new ſyſtem. Thus it was when Harvey had demon- 
ſtrated the circulation of the blood, that oppoſers roſe up 
againſt him in France. They called thoſe men Har- 
veiſts and Circulators, who were daring enough to em- 
brace a new truth which the public took to be no more 
than an opinion. It muſt be confeſſed that all the new 
diſcoveries have come from us co other countries 
8 and 
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and were not received without the moſt violent contra - 
dictions. It is not then ſurpriſing that the univerſal 
gravitation of matter, though proved by demonſtration, 
ſhould alſo meet with oppoſition. 

The ſublime truths, for which we are indebted to 
Newton, were not entirely eſtabliſhed in France till 
after a whole generation had grown old in the eriors 
of Deſcartes; for truth, like merit, finds enemies in its 
cotemporaries. | 


Turpe putaverunt parere minoribus, & quæ 
Imberbes didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 


| Madame du Chatelet has rendered a double ſervice 
to poſterity in tranſlating the Principia and enriching it 
with a commentary. It is true that the Latin language 
in which it is written is underftood by all the learned; 
but it is always in ſome degree fatiguing to read an 
abſtracted ſubject in a ſtrange language. Beſides 
which the Latin has not terms to expreſs thoſe mathe- 
matical and phyſical truths which were unknown to the 
antients. 
It has been neceſſary for the moderns to form new words 
to expreſs theſe new ideas, which is a grand inconvenience | 
in the peruſal of books of ſcience ; and it muſt be allowed, 
that it is not leſs painful to write theſe books in a dead 
language, to which it is always neceſſary to add ex- 
fions unknown to antiquity, and which may cauſe 
doubt or embarraſſment. The French, which is the 
current language of Europe, and is enriched with all 
theſe new and neceſſary expreſſions, is much more proper 
than the Latin for the propagation of theſe new ſciences. 
As to the algebraical commentary, it is a work that 
exceeds the tranſlation. Madame du Chätelet has 
worked upon the ideas of Mr: Clairaut, ſhe made all 
the calculations herſelf, and when ſhe had finiſhed a 
chapter, Mr. Clairaut examined and corrected it. But 
this was not all: in a work of ſo much labour, a miſ- 
take might eaſily happen: in writing it is yery poflible 
to ſubſtitute one ſign for another. Mr. Clairaut there- 
fore had the calculations again examined by a third 
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perſon after they were tranſcribed fair, ſo that it is 
morally impoffible for an error of negligence to have 
crept into the work: and what is at leaſt an equal ad- 
vantage is, that a work to which Mr. Clairaut has put 
his hand cannot fail of being excellent in its kind. 
In proportion to the aſtoniſhment which muſt ſeize us 
to find a woman capable of undertaking a work that 
required ſuch an extenſive information, and fo ſevere a 
degree of attention, ſo much are we induced to la- 
ment her untimely loſs: ſhe had not intirely finiſhed 
her Commentary when ſhe foreſaw the approach of 
death. She was jealous of her glory and had none of 
that pride of falſe modeſty, which conſiſts in ſeeming to 
_ deſpiſe what we wiſh for, and deſiring to appear ſupe- 
rior to that true glory, which is the ſole reward of thoſe 
who ſerve the public, the only object worth the attention 
of great minds, which it is becoming to ſeek, and which 
| thoſe only pretend to deſpiſe who are incapable of 
obtaining. | i 
It was this regard ſhe had for her fame which deter- 
mined her ſome days before her death to place her 
__ entirely written by her own hand, in the King's 
To this paſſion for glory ſhe added a ſimplicity or 
want of affeQation which is not always found to accom- 
pany it, but which is frequently the conſequence of ſe. 
rious ſtudies. Never was there a woman fo learned as 


R; and never was there a woman wha had leſs of the 


affectation of it. She never ſpoke of ſcience but with 
thoſe from whom ſhe expected to receive information: 
_ oftentation never was her motive for ſpeaking. She was 
never ſeen in thoſe aſſemblies where a kind of warfare of- 
wit is carried on, in which is eſtabliſhed a kind of Tri- 
bunal to determine the merits of the literary productions 
of the age, the authors of which in return do not fail 
to criticiſe their judgment with equal ſeverity. She 
lived long in ſocieties who were ignorant of her great 
merit and was not at all ſolicitous to remove that ignorance. 
The ladies who played with her at the Queen's, were. 
far from ſuſpecting that they were in company with the 
| | | commen- 
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commentator of Newton; they took her for an ordinary 
perſon, excepting when occafionally ſhe aſtoniſhed them 
with the rapidity and exactneſs with which ſhe per- 
formed accounts and terminated differences; when a 
combination was required to be made, the piloſopher 
could no longer be concealed. I was once preſent when 
ſhe divided a number to nine places of figures by a di- 
viſior which conſiſted of as many, intirely by memory, 
to the ſurpriſe of a geometrican who was preſent, but 
was incapable of following her. 1 
Bleſt by nature with a fingular eloquence, that 
eloquence was not exhibited but on ſubjects worthy 
her great abilities; thoſe letters whoſe purpoſe is to 
_ diſplay the wit, thoſe minute elegancies of language, 
thoſe delicate turns which are given to common thoughts 
did not ſuit with the immenfity of her talents. Pro- 
priety, preciſion, juſtice and force formed the character 
of her eloquence, ſhe would have written rather like 
Paſcal and Nicole than like Mad. de Sevigne. But this 
ſevere firmneſs, this vigorous temper of her mind did 
not render her incapable of reliſhing the beauties of 
ſentiment. She was alive to all the charms of poetry 
and eloquence, and never ear was more ſenſible of har- 
mony. She knew by heart all the beſt verſes, and could 
not endure thoſe that were indifferent. It was an ad- 
vantage ſhe enjoyed over Newton to unite to the depth 
of philoſophical knowledge, a taſte the moſt lively and 
delicate for the belles lettres. The philoſopher is to be 
pitied who is confined to dry truths and to whom the 
beauties of fancy and ſentiment are loft. 
From her earlieſt youth ſhe had matured her genius 
by reading the beſt authors in more than one language, 
She had began a tranſlation of the Eneid, ond frag- 
ments of which I have ſeen, which were filled with the 
ſpirit of her author: ſhe afterwards acquired the Italian 
and Engliſh : Taſſo and Milton were as familiar to her 
as Virgil: but ſhe made a lefs progreſs in the Spanith, 
being informed that there is but one book of merit in 
that language, and that that book is trifling. 


The 


ſax *1 
The ſtudy of her own language was one of her principal 


occupations. She has left a ſet of remarks in manu- 
ſcript, in which may be diſcovered, among the uncertainty 
and irregularity of grammar, that philoſophic ſpirit which 
ought to prevail in every reſearch, and which is the clue 
to every labyrinth of ſcience. | 

Among ſuch a variety of works, which the moſt in- 
_ defatigable of the learned would hardly have undertaken, 
who would have imagined that ſhe found time, not only 
to perform all the duties of ſociety, but even to engage 
wich pleaſure in all its amuſements? She engaged in 
moit of them with the ſame avidity as in ſtudy. Every 
thing that employs the attention of the world contri- 
buted to her amuſemerit, ſcandal excepted. She was 


never known to return a ſarcaſm. She had neither time 


nor inclination to notice them; and when ſhe was told 
that certain people had not done her juſtice, ſhe replied, 
it was a circumſtance ſhe wiſhed to be ignorant of. One 
day a miſerable pamphlet was ſhown to her in which, 


the author, who was not in a ſituation to be acquainted 


with her, had dared to ſpeak ill of her; ſne replied, that 
if the author had thrown away his time in writing things 
to fo little purpoſe, ſhe would not loſe her time in read- 
ing them; and the next day being informed that he 
was in confinement for the libel, ſhe wrote in his favor, 
without his ever being acquainted with it 
She was lamented at the court of France as much as is 
poſſible in a country where perfonal intereſt fo eaſily ob- 
literates every thing elſe. Her memory was dear to all 
thoſe who had the happineſs to be particularly acquaint- 
ed with her, and who enjoyed opportunities of ſeeing 
the vaſtneſs of her genius and the greatneſs of her mind. 
It had been happy for her friends if ſhe had never 
undertaken that work which the learned enjoy: we may 
ſay of her while we deplore her fate, periit arte ſua. 
She believed herſelt to be verging towards her end, 
long before the time of that ſtroke by which ſhe was 
taken from us. From that time ſhe attended to nothing 
but to employ the ſhort time ſhe foreſaw was remaining, 
in finiſhing the work ſhe had begun, in ſnatching from 
Vox. I. C the 
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the hand of death that which ſhe regarded as the better 
of herſelf. The ardor and obſtinacy with which 
ſhe applied herſelf to the work, and continual watchings, 
at a time when reſt might have ſaved her, brought on at 
length that death which ſhe had foreſeen. She per- 
ceived her end approaching, and by a ſingular combi- 
nation of ſentiments which ſcem to claſh with each other, 
ſhe appeared at the ſame time to regret at the loſs of life 
and to meet death with intrepidity. The pain of an 
eternal ſeparation, ſenſibly afflicted her foul; but the 
philoſophy with which that ſoul was filled left her in 
eſſion of all her courage. A man who with ſorrow 
tears himſelf from his diſconſolate tamily, and in tran- 
quillity makes the preparations for a long journey, is but 
the faint portrait of her grief and her firmneſs. So that 
thoſe who were witneſſes at her laſt moments were doubly 
ſenſible of her loſs by their own affliction and by her re- 
grets, at the ſame time that they were compelled to 
admire the force of her mind, which to ſorrow fo touch- 
ing had joined a conſtancy ſo firm and unſhaken. 
| She died at the palace of Luneville, the toth of Au- 
guſt, 1749, at the age of forty-three years and a half, 
and was interred in the chapel adjoining, 
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PHILOSOPHY OF NEWTON. 


TO THE MARCHIONESS DU CHATELET. 


Mmortal Emily! enlighten'd ſage ! 
Genius of France! Inſtructreſs of the age! 
Rouz'd at thy voice, illumin'd by thy light, 
Virtue and truth engage my raviſh'd fight : 
No more the fancied triumphs of the ſtage, 
The laurels of the muſe no more engage, | 
My mind looks down on all their puny rage. 
Leet envious Rufus, grov'ling on the earth, 
Vainly attempt to give his malice birth; 
Still let him toil and labour to rehearſe 
The vileſt wit, in execrable verſe: 
Weekly let ſtupid Zoilus raiſe his voice, 
And vent his little ſpite in jarring noiſe: 
Unheeded let them raiſe their hate-form'd cry, 
The philoſophic mind can envy's force defy. 
By Newton led thro? heaven's extended ſpace, 
And taught the wonders of the ſky to trace, 
The ſoul, ſerene beyond earth's narrow bound, 
Fears not the ſhaft, nor feels th' envenom'd wound. 
Hence with theſe vortices : this ſhapeleſs heap, 
That without ſpace, myſterious motions keep: 
Thoſe learned phantoms quit my clouded fight, 
And day ſhines forth in radiant ſplendor bright; 
Motion reſumes its firm eſtabliſn'd laws, 
And truth appears to vindicate her cauſe. 
Space, which contains th' immenſity of God, 
Is of this unĩverſe the vaſt abode; 
This univerſe, ſo vaſt ta human race, 
Is but an atom in the wilds of ſpace. 
C 2 Cod 
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God ſpeaks, and at his word the chaos ends, 
At once all nature to her center tends. 
The law of gravitation thus obtains, 
And harmony thro? endleſs ſyſtems reigns : 
Yet, long to dark obſcurity conſign d, 
This mighty pow'r lay hid from mortal mind, 
Till Newton bade geometry ariſe, 
And open all the ſecrets of the ſkies. 
Newton! whoſe hand diſclos'd the web of light, 
Whoſe brilliant colours charm the dazzled fight! 
Parent of ſeaſons ! giver of the day ! 
Newton did firſt thy varied robe diſplay; 
"Fwas he difplay'd the ruby's fulgent die, 
Ihe blooming orange ſoftning in the eye, 
The golden yellow, green that ſooths the view, 
The deep azure, and violet's ſickly hue, 
With all the naracleſs colours of thy rays, 
Which, blended, form the bright meridian blaze; 
Colours which thro! the works of nature glow, 
And life and beauty give to things below. 
Ye heavinty powi's! who burn with holy love, 
NM ho near the throne of God with rapture move; 
Sav, mighty ſeraphs, when a mortal man 
Ne: ccloped all creation's glorious plan, 
ow great vo admiration was to find 
I fon of carth poſſeſs'd of ſuch a mind? 
His potent numbers mark the ſwelling tide, 
. * hen the wide occan heaves with tow'ring pride; 
And when again the centripetal force, 
Back to the thore reverberates its courſe. 
Le comets ! flaming thro' the ſpangled ſky, 
Once wont with dread to fix th' aftonith'd eye, 
By anxious mortals view'd with more amaze, 
thanev'n the pallid lightning's keeneſt blaze: 
Swift may „e thro' your long ellipſes run, | 
And oft return undreaded to the fun; 
"Func thall at length. your rapid ſpeed delay, 
And with your orbs reſtore the ſun's decay. 
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And thou, O moon ! whoſe light fantaſtic round 
So long eſcap'd the ken of ſage profound, 
Proceed, and lend the night thy filver ray, 
Newton has fix'd the limits of thy ſway ! 

Be chang'd O earth! in filence as you roll, 
Swell at th' equator, flatten at the pole: 

Thou ſtedfaſt pole! avoid the frozen bear, 
And, flowly moving, trace thy wond'rous year; 
When thirteen thouſand ſummers twice are paſt 
Thy preſent ſite ſhall be reſtor'd at laſt.* 
How great theſe themes ! they all the mind control ! 
Theſe beauteous truths enchant the active ſoul, 
While, far remote from every mortal thing, 
We hear the voice of heaven's eternal king, 

How vaſt Emilia's mind, whoſe early youth, 
Delighted, liſtens to the voice of truth: 
Amaz'd I ſee her ſcorn all meaner joys, 

The ſong of pleaſure, grandeur's empty toys; 

Vet ſtill when I behold her arduous flight, 
My wonder riſes to its utmoſt height: 
No common mind can Newton's courſe attend 
In the dark maze where nature's limits end. 

Happy my fate, might I this cauſe advance, 
And teach the voice of truth to liſt'ning France. ; 
While Algarotti, f ever ſure to pleaſe, 

_ Uniting lively wit with learned eaſe, 
Conducts the ftranger to Auſonian lands, 
Who thus adorn'd ſprings lovelier from his hands ; 
Led by his great example, thus diſplay d, 
UnſkilF'd PI try to paint th' immortal maid : 
Tho' much I fear that fancy's gaudy dream 
Inſtead of bright'ning, will obſcure the theme; 
For truth, like you, ſeen beſt without diſguiſe, 
Divinely fimple, charms our wond' ring eyes. 


* The period of the preceflion of the equinoxes, which is aceompliſhed in 
twenty fix thouſand nine hundred years, or thereabouts. V. | 
+ Mr. Algarotti, a young Venetian, publiſhed at Venice at that time a 
treatiſe on light, in which he explains the doctrine of attraction. Mr. Voltaire 

was the firſt in France who explained the diſeoverie; of this great man. V. 
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TO THE MARCHIONESS DU CHATELET. 
MADAM, 


IJ INCE the time I firſt placed your reſpectable name at 
the head of theſe Elementsof Philoſophy, I have appli- 
ed to you for inſtruction. But you have fince taken a 
flight which I am incapab!: of following. I find my- 
ſelt, at preſent, in the ſituation of a grammarian who has 
preſented an eſſay on rhetoric to Demoſthenes or Cicero. 
I offer the ſimple elements to one who has penetrated 
into all the depths of the moſt tranſcendent geometry, 
and who, alone among us, has tranflated and explained 
the works of the great Newton. 

This philoſopher, during his life-time, was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all that glory which he ſo juſtly deſerved; his 
merit excited no envy, becauſe it was impoſſible he 
ſhould have a rival. The learned world became his 
diſciple, and the reſt admired without pretending to 
underſtand him. But the honor which you have con- 
ferred on him, is without doubt the greateſt he, has 
ever received. I am at a loſs which to admire moft, 
Newton the inventor of the doctrine of fluxions, whe 
diſcovered the laws of nature, and who analyſed the 
| light, or you, madam, who, in the midſt of the diſſi- 
pations which attend your rank in life, are ſo perfectly 
acquainted with all his diſcoveries. They who ſee you 
at Court, can, certainly, never imagine you to be a 


commentator on philoſopky : and the learned, who are 


ſufficiently ſo to read your productions, muſt ſtill lefs 
ſuppoſe that you deſcend to the amuſements of the 
world with the ſame facility that you apply to the moſt 
ſublime truths. That fimplicity and that modeſty, which 
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are in themſelves fo eftimable, but which fo ſeldom 
accompany ius and ſcience, oblige us at leaſt to for- 
give you the great merit you poſſeſs. This, in general, 
is all that can be hoped for from the greater part of 
mankind ; but the ſmall number of ſuperior minds who 
have attended to the ſame ſtudies as yourſelf, will have 
the greateſt veneration for you, and poſterity will regard 
you with aſtoniſhment. I am not ſurprifed that your 
| ſex have reigned with glory over large empires. A 
woman with a good council may govern like Auguſtus; 
but to penetrate by the moſt indefatigable labour into 
truths, the approach to which intimidates moſt men, 
to acquire, in the hour of leiſure, a perfect acquaint- 
ance with ſciences, which the ſtudious conſume their 
whole lives to attain; this, madam, is a perfection 
which you alone poſſeſs, and which will very ſeldom be 
paralleled, &c. Pr | 


TO THE A 10 1 

CONCERNING THE 
ELEMENTS OF NEWTON, 1738. 
Have received, ſir, by the poſt, one of your perio- 


dical reviews, in which you give an account of the new 
edition of the Elements of Newton. I have likewiſe 


received ſeveral other prints on the ſame ſubject. As I 
think I have in ſpeaking of this work ſeveral things to 
ſay which may be in ſome degree uſeful to the literary 


world, you will be fo good as to infert the following 
reflections in your publication. 

It is true, as you ſay, that I have fent to many of 
the literary journals a ſet of explanations in form of a 
preface to anſwer the purpoſe of a ſupplement to the 
Dutch edition, and I find that the authors of the Jour- 


nal de Trevoux were ſo obliging as to iniert them a month 


ago in their Journal. If the new editors of the Elements 


of Newton have placed this preface at the head of their 
edition, they have in that reſpect fulfilled my inten- 
tions. 


I obſerve by yours that the editors have printed this 


ſingular phraſe in their pre face, qu'une maladie a ECLAIRE 


la fin de mon ouvrage ; that a fit of ſickneſs has illuſtrated 
the conclufion of my work: and you ſay, that you cannot 
imagine how the concluſion of my work could be illuſtrated 
by a fit of ſickneſs. This I am no more able to conceive 


than yourſelf. But was it not retard (retarded) in the ma- 


nuſcript inſtead of eclaire ? That which, perhaps, is more 


difficult to imagine is, that the printers ſhould be guilty 
of ſuch faults and not correct them. Thoſe who have 
had the care of this ſecond edition, ought to have been 


ſo much the more exact as they reproach the editors of 
Amſterdam with errors that have occaſioned miſappre- 
henſions ſtill more fingular. 


As J have no intereſt in any reſpe& in any of theſe 


editions, nor in that edition of my works which they ſay 
is preparing in Holland, I am exactly in the ſame 
fruation as other readers. I purchaſe my book like the 
reſt, and give the preference to that edition only which 
appears to me the molt correct. It 
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It hurts me to obſerve the extreme with 

which moſt books have of late been printed. There 
are, for inſtance, few theatrical pieces in which there 
are not whole verſes intirely omitted. I have lately re- 
marked four which are wanting in the comedy of 
Glorieux; which is ſo much the more diſa le as 
few comedies deſerve to be better printed. I believe, 
Sir, that you will render a new piece of ſervice to 
literature, in recommending that exactneſs which is ſo 
neceſſary, but at this time ſo much neglected. 
I weuld adviſe the editors of all works of inſtruction 
to print cartons inſtead of errata, for I have obſerved 
that few readers will give themſelves the trouble to 
conſult the errata: the conſequence then is, either they 
take the errors for truths or they make haſty and unjuſt 
criticiſms, Ra 4 

The following recent inſtance deſerves to be publiſhed, 
that in future, readers who wiſh to be inſtructed, or 
critics who wiſh to ſtigmatize may be more upon their 
> A little pamphlet has appeared without the name of 
either author or printer, in which is diſplayed a much 
oreater attention to my perſon than to the philoſophy of 
Newton: its title is Lettre d'un Phyſicien, &c. A letter 
from a philoſopher on the Newtonian philoſophy. 5 

The author, who is probably my enemy without know- 
ing me, which is a circumſtance but too common in the 
republic of letters, explains himſelf thus at my expence, 

e 13. It is unneceſſary to make reflections upon 

«* {jo confiderable an error, all the world muſt make them, 
and they would be too humiliating for Mr. Voltaire.“ 

It is curious to behold, what this conſiderable error 
is that occaſions reflections ſo mortifying. The follow- 
ing is the paſſage in my book : © There is formed“ an 


be reader, who is acquainted with optics, will perceive that the 
paſſage even as it is given here is erroneous ; for tho” an object at the 
diſtance of two feet is ſeen under the ſame angle as another which 
is twice as large but at the diſtance of four feet, yet it does not follow 
that one and the ſame object ſhould be ſeen under twice the angle at 
half the diſtance, Thus for _— in the imple caſe of a right 
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angle in the eye twice as large when I view a man at 
ce two feet diſtance, as when I view him at the diſtance 
ec of four feet; nevertheleſs I always ſee this man of 
i the ſame magnitude. How happens it that my 
« perception thus contradicts the mechaniſm of my 
„organs?“ 
Whether it ariſe from the careleſsneſs of the copier, 
the miſtake of figures, or the inattention of the printer, 
it appears that the Amſterdam editor has put the word 
two inſtead of four, and in the place of the word four bas 
printed -o. The Dutch correfor of the preſs obſerved 
the error, and did not fail to note it in his liſt of errata 
at the end of the book. But the critic never gave him- 
ſelf the trouble to conſult the errata. He is not candid 
enough to ſuppoſe that at leaſt I may underſtand the 
firſt principles of optics. He rather chuſes to blame 
me 2 a ſlight error of the preſs, eaſy to be corrected, 
and to enjoy the malignant pleaſure of ſaying ill natured 
things. What an incurable malady mult that be which 
leads him to abuſe a man whoſe only fault is that he has 
taken great pains to render himſelf uſeful to the world ! 
I would wiſh to be informed, for inſtance, for what 
purpoſe a man who calls himſelf natural philoſopher, and 
who profeſſes to write on the Newtonian philoſophy, 
begins his work by affirming that I made an apology 
for the murder of Charles the Firſt. What relation, 1 
beg to know, has the tragical and unjuſt end of this 
King, with the refrangibility of rays or the ſquares of 
diſtances? But where is it that I have apologized for this 
execrable piece of injuſtice? Is it in this book that the 
critic reproaches me with, without regarding that I 
have already ſhewn that it contains twenty entire pages 
which are not mine, and that the whole is every where 
altered and mutilated ? I have conſulted this book in 
which this murder is ſpoken of, a murder as much the 
more ſhocking as the legiſlative ſword was employed in 
the commiſſion of it. I there find it compared with the 


line, whoſe ends are equally diftant from the eye, the tangent of the 
optic angle, and not the angle itſelt, will be inverſely as the dit. 
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crime of Ravaillac, of the Jacobin Clement, and with 
the ſtill more enormous crime of the prieſt who availed 
himſelf of the body of Jeſus Chriſt in the communion, 


to poiſon the Emperor Henry VII. Is this a juſtifica- 
tion of the murder of Charles I? Is it not on the con- 
trary to rank it amongſt the greateſt of crimes ? 
It is with the ſame juſtice that this critic, always at- 
tacking of me inſtead of my works, pretends that I for- 
merly ſaid * Mallebranche not only admits of innate 
ideas, but affirms that we ſee every thing in God.” 
I do not remember ever to have written the above, 
but have the juſtice to believe that he from whom it is 
taken had doubtleſs a quite contrary intention, and 
that he ſaid, ** Mallebranche not only denies innate 
ideas, but affirms we ſee every thing in God.” In fact, 
who can have read the Recherche de la Verite without eſ- 
pecially remarking the fourth chapter of the third book 
de PEfprit pur, part the ſecond ? I have now before me 
a copy, with marginal remarks I made fifteen years ago. 
But this is not a place to examine the queſtion. My 
only intention is to expoſe the injuſtice of precipitate cri- 
tics, to make a man enter into himſelf, who without 
doubt will repent of his faults when they are pointed out 
ro him; and in ſhort, to remind all critics of an old 
truth they are always forgetful of: that reproach is no 
argument. 1 | 8 
l have never anſwered thoſe who have choſen, which 
is no difficult matter, to depreciate the poetical works 
I have written in my youth. The reader may cri- 
ticiſe Zaire or Alzire, or the Henriade; I ſhall not 
take up the pen to prove that he is wrong in not having 
received pleafure from them; but the ſame filence 
ought not to be kept when a work of philoſophy is 
concerned. Ir is neceſſary ſometimes tq remove ſpe- 
cious objections, ſometimes truths require elucidating 
and frequently errors muſt be renounced. I may here 
find myſelf, at the fame time, in each of theſe ſituations, 
notwithſtanding which, I do not think myſelf bound to 
anſwer the preſent * at full length. 
2 


When 
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When more reaſonable objections are offered, I ſhall 
anſwer either by correcting myſelf or by demanding a 
freſh explanation; for I can have no other aim than the 
truth. I do not believe that, four or five arguments 
excepted, there is any thing of my own production in 
the Elements of the new Philolophy. It appeared true 
to me, and I wiſh to place it within the obſervation of an 
ingenious nation, that ſeems not to be ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with it. The names of Galileo, Kepler, Deſ- 
cartes, Newton, Huygens, are to me indifferent. I have 
calmly examined the notions of theſe great men which 
I could conceive. I have publiſhed them after my 
manner of conception, and am ready to retract when I 
ſhall be ſhewn to be in an error. 

It is only neceffary to be obſerved, that moſt of the 
opinions with which I am reproached, are to be found 
in Newton or in the books of Meſſrs. Keil, Gregory, 
Pemberton, Graveſande, Muſchenbroek, &c. and that 
it is not in a ſimple pamphlet written wich precipitation 
that opinions are to be combatred, whole proofs are 
ſound in books which were the fruit of many years ſtudy 
and reflexion. 

[ perceive that the terms gravitation or attraction are 
what give ſo much pain to my countrymen. I repeat 
again that they need only peruſe the diſſertation of 
Monſieur Maupertuis on this ſubject, in his book De 
la Figure des Aſtres, &c. they will fee that the idea of 
impulſion, which they think they know, is no more 
perfect than that of attraction, whoſe exiſtence they 
think they ought to oppoſe. After reading this book, 
they may examine the fifteenth, ſixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth chapters of tne Elements of Newton, and ſee if 
the arguments which are urged againſt a plenum and 
_ vortices are ſufficiently convincing. It becomes every 
one to ſeek additional arguments. Geometrical philo- 

ſophers are invited, for example, to conſider whether 
| fince the verſed fine of the arc, which the earth 
through in a ſecond, is fifteen feet, it be poſſible for any 
fluid to act with a force ſufficient to produce the effect. 

I beg | them to erquire, ſince the lengths of pendu- 
lums 
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lums are as the ſquares of their ofcillations, if a pendu- 
lum whoſe length is equal to the ſemi-diameter of the 
earth be compared with our pendulum for feconds, 
whether weight, which alone cauſes the vibration of 

dulums, can be the effect of a vortex circulating 
about the earth, &c. When they ſhall have weighed 
on the one ſide all the mathematical abſurdities which 
ſeem to embarras without end the doctrine of vortices; 
and on the other, the fingle and dubious hypotheſis 
which admits them, the determination will not be diffi- 
cult to be made. 

Very great philoſophers who have done me the ho- 
nor to write to me letters, rather more poliſhed than 
thoſe of the anonymous author, are deſirous of retaining 
the mechaniſm which Deſcartes has introduced into 

phyſics. I reſpect the memory of Deſcartes and I reſ- 
reſpect them. It is without doubt proper to reject oc- 
cult qualities; we ſhould examine the unviverſe like a 
clock; but when the eſtabliſhed mechaniſm fails, when 
all nature conſpires to diſcover a new property of matter 
to us, are we to reject it becauſe it is inexplicable by the 
common or ordinary mechaniſm? Where can be the 
great difficulty of admitting that God has given to mat- 
ter the property of gravitation as he has given it inertia, 
mobility or impenetrability ? I believe the more we re- 
flet, the more we ſhall be induced to think that gravi- 
ty, like mobility, is an attribute given immediately 
from God to matter : he could not create it without ex- 
tenfion, but ke could withour weight. For my part, I 
perceive no other cauſe for this property of bodies but 
the omnipotent hand of the ſupreme Being. I have 
dared to lay, and I again repeat it, that if the exiſtence 
of vortices were poſlible, it is neceſſary that gravity 

ſhould be one of the forces by which their circular 
motion is effected. It is even neceſſary, ſuppoling 
thele vortices to exiſt, that gravity be acknowledged 
as a primordial force refident at their center. 

I am blamed for regarding gravity after the example 
of ſo many great men, as a property of matter : and 
I, for my part, reproach myſelf, not for having fe- 
garded 
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garded it in this light, but for having gone farther 
than Newton in that reſpect, and affirm, which he ne+ 
ver did, that light poſſeſſed that quality. Jt is matter, 
faid I, therefore it gravitates. I ought to have ſaid only 
therefore it is very A that it gravitates. Mr. New- 
ton in his Pri::ipi1a ſeems to think that light has not 


this property which God has given to other bodies, of 


tending towards a centre. I have been raſh enough to 
avow a contrary ſentiment ; by which, at leaſt, it will 
be ſeen that I am not the ſlave of Newton, rhough it 
were very pardonable to be ſo. I conclude becauſe I 
Have too many things to ſay. It is for thoſe whoſe 

is greater than mine to render more intelligt- 
ble the truths of which I have been only the feeble 
interpreter. 


I have the honor to be, ce. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF NEWTOWN 


IN THREE PART Ss. 


PART THE FIRST. 
CH F * , _ TUE FIR p 5 
Or God. 


Arguments which will not fit the Taſte of every one. The 
Arguments of Materialifts 


"EW TON was intimately convinced of the being 
X of a God, and underſtood by this word, not only 

an infinite, almighty, eternal and creating Being, but a 
governor who has conſtituted a relation between himſelf 
and his creatures; for without that relation the know- 
ledge of a God is no more than a barren and uſeleſs no- 
| tion, which ſeems to invite to wickedneſs by the hopes 

of impunity. 

In conſequence, this great philoſopher makes a fingu- 
lar remark at the end of his Principia. It is, that we do 
not ſay my eternal or my infinite, becauſe theſe attributes 
bear no relation to our nature; but we ſay, and that 
with juſtice, my God; and by that expreſſion we ought 
to underſtand our governor and the preſerver of our life, 
the object of our thoughts. I remember in many con- 
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ferences I had with Dr. Clarke, in the year 1726, that 
that philoſopher never pronounced the name of God, 
but with a very remarkable air of recollection and reſ- 
pet. I avowed to him the impreſſion it made upon me, 
and he informed me, that he had inſenſibly acquired the 
habit from Newton, a habit which, in fact, ought to be 
that of every man. 8 
The whole of the philoſophy of Newton leads neceſ- 
ſarily to the knowledge ef a ſupreme Being, who has 
created all things, and diſpoſed of them with perfect li- 
berty. For if the univerſe be finite, or if there be a va- 
cuum, matter exiſts not by neceſſity; it has therefore 
received exiſtenee rom a freely acting cauſe. If matter 
gravitate, as is demonſtrable, it does not appear to gra- 
vitate of its own nature, in like manner as it is ex- 
tended of its own nature: it has, therefore, received the 
power or quality of gravitation from God. If the pla- 
nets revolve in one direction rather than another, in a 
non reſiſting ſpace, the hand of their Creator muſt have 
directed their motions in that direction with an abſolute 
liberty. Ls 
It were well if the pretended principles of Deſcartes 
eonducted the mind in the like manner to the know- 
Jedge of its Creator. God forbid that, by the moſt hor- 
rible calumny, I ſhould accuſe that great man with de- 
ſpiſing that God, to whom he owed ſo much, and who 
had raifed him above almoſt all the men of the age he 
lived in. I ſay only, that the ill uſe, to which he has 
| ſometimes applied his genius, has conducted his diſci- 
Ples to precipices, from which their maſter was far re- 
moved; I ſay that the Carteſian ſyſtem has produced 
that of Spinoſa: I ſay that I have known many whom 
the Carteſian doctrine have induced to admit no other 
God than the immenſity of things, and on the contrary, 
that I never ſaw a Newtonian who was not a theiſt, in 
the ſtrickeſt ſenſe of the word. : 
When one is perſuaded, with Deſcartes, that it is im- 
poſſſ for the univerſe to be finite, that the quantity 
of motion in the univerſe is ever equal and the ſame; 
when we preſume to ſay, give me matter and 8 
72 =) | N an 
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and I will form a world; then, it muſt be confeſſed that 
theſe poſitions ſeem, by conſequences too juſt, ro exclude 
that of a Being ſole infinite, tole author of motion, and 
ſole author of the organiſation of ſubſtances. 
Many will perhaps be ſurprited thar, of all the proofs 
of the exiſtence of a God, that which is deduced from 
final cauſes ſhould appear the ſtrongeſt in the eyes of 
Newton. The deſign, or rather the deſigns varied to 
infinity, which ſhine forth in the moſt vaſt as well as in 
the moſt minute parts of the univerſe, form a demon- 
ſtration, which, becauſe dependent on ſenſe, is almoſt de- 
ſpiſed by ſome philoſophers ; but in ſhort, Newton con- 
cluded that the infinity of arguments, of which he ſaw 
more than any other man, were the work of an infinitely 
I xilful artiſt, Ef 5 - | 
He did not much admire the grand proof, which is 
drawn from the ſucceſſion of beings. It is commonly 
faid that, if men, animals, vegetables, and every thing 
that compoſes the world were eternal, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to admit a ſeries of generations without a cauſe. 
Theſe beings, ſay they, had no origin to their exiſtence ; 
they had it not from without, becauſe they are ſup- 
poſed to remount from generation to generation, without 
beginning. They had it not from within, becauſe no 
one of them exiſted of itſelf. And thus every thing 
would be effect without cauſe. 3 rl 
| He perceived that this argument was founded on the 
equivoque of the words generations and beings, formed 
the one by the other; for the atheiſts who admit a ple- 
num, reply that, properly ſpeaking, there are no gene- 
rations; there are no beings produced; there is no 
plurality of ſubſtances. I he univerſe is a whole, which 
exiſts neceſſarily, and which neceſſarily developes itſelf ; 
it is a beihg ever the ſame, the nature of which is to be 
unchangeable in its ſubſtance, and eternally varied in 
its modifications. Thus the argument, drawn ſolely 
from the ſucceſſion of beings, proves, perhaps, very lit- 
tle againſt the atheiſt who denies the plurality of beings. 
— The atheiſts have called to their affiſtance the old 
axiom, that nothing can produce nothing, that one ſub- 
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ſtance cannot produce another, that every thing is eter- 
nal and neceſſary. | 
Matter is neceſſary, faid they, becauſe it exiſts ; 
motion is neceſſary, and nothing is at reſt; and motion 
is ſo far neceſſary, that the moving forces are never loſt 
in nature. | 5 
That which exiſts to day was in being yeſterday; by 
the fame argument it exiſted the day before, and ſo on; 
we may recur to an endleſs preceſſion of days. There 
is no perſon a hardy as to ſay, that things will return 
to nothing, how then can we preſume to ſay they came 
from nothing? 5 TO 
No leſs than the whole book of Clarke is neceſſary 
to anſwer theſe objections. 2 £ 33 
In a word, I do not know if there be a proof in 
metaphyſics, more ſtriking to the mind of man, than 
that admirable order that reigns throughout the world, 
or if there be a more convincing argument than this 
verſe, the heavens declare the glory of God. And thus you 
ſee that Newton uſes no other at the end of his Op- 
tics and his Principia, He found no reaſoning more 
convincing and admirable in favour of the Divinity 
than that of Plato, who makes one of the perſons in 
his dialogues ſay, You conclude that I have an intelli- 
gent ſoul, becauſe you perceive order in my ſpeech, 
and actions; believe then from the order you ſee in 
the world, that there is a ſovereign and intelligent 
mind. | 3 
It it be proved that an eternal, infinite, omnipotent 
Being exiſts, this does not prove that this being is 
infinitely good, in the ſenſe we give the term. . 
Here is the grand refuge of the atheiſt: if I admit 
of a God, fays he, this God ought to be goodneſs 
itſelf. He has given me being and ought to make me 
happy: now I ſee nothing among the human race but 
calamity and diſorder: the neceſficy of matter eternally 
exiſting, is a belief that ſhocks me leſs than that of a 
Creator who can treat his creatures ſo ill. I am not to 
be ſatisfied, continues he, my juſt complaints and excru- 
ciating doubts are not to be removed by the „ 
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that a firſt man, compoſed of a body and ſoul, offended 
the Creator, and that mankind are ſubjected to the 
puniſhment ; for, in the firſt place, if our bodies pro- 
ceeded from this firſt man, our ſouls did not; and, 


even ſuppoſing they did, this puniſhing the whole race 


tor the crime of a father, appears to be the moſt horrible 
of all injuſtice. Secondly, it ſeems evident that the 
Americans and the people of the old world, the negroes 
and tie inhabitants of Lapland are not the deſcendants 
of the ſame man. The internal ſtructure of the organs 


of negroes is a palpable demonſtration ; no argument, 


then, can appeaſe the murmurs which ariſe in my 


heart, at the evils with which the world is overſpread. 


J am then, of force, obliged to reject the idea of a 


Supreme Being, of a Creator whom I ſhould conceive 


to be infinitely good, but who has produced an infinity 
of evil; and I prefer the belief of the neceſſary exiſtence 
of matter and endlefs generations and mutations to that 
of a God who willingly hath created beings to be unhappy. 
To this atheiſt it is anſwered, that the words 

and happineſs are indeterminate. That which, with 
regard to you, is evil, is good in the general arrangement. 
The idea of an infinite, omnipotent, omniſcient and 
omnipreſent Being does not contradict your reaſon, 
Will you then, deny a God becaufe you have had a 
fever? He ought to make you happy, you ſay ; what 
reaſon have you to think ſo? what treaty have you 
with him? Nothing then is wanting to induce you 


to believe a God, but continued happineſs through life. 


But why ſhould you, who in no other reſpect are per- 
fe, think to be fo in this? Suppoſe, that, during 


an hundred years of continued happineſs, your 


head was once to ach; would this moment of pain 
make you deny your Creator? it is not probable. Now, 
if a quarter of an hour of pain would not deſtroy your 
opinion, why two hours? why a day? why ſhould a 
year of torment make you reject the idea of a ſupreme 
and univerſal Power? 

It is proved that the proportion in the world 
44 of evil, becauſe few wiſh for death; you are 
_ therefore wrong to carry your complaints in the name 


all 


of 


| 
g 
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all mankind, and ſtill more ſo to deny your ſovereign, 
on pretence that ſome of his ſubjects are unhappy. 

We love to complain: there is a pleaſure in bemoan- 
ing ourſelves, but it is a greater pleaſure to live. We 
delight to caſt our eyes on the evil, and to exaggerate 
it. Read hiſtory; they tell us, it is every where inter- 


woven with crimes and misfortunes. Agreed: but 


hiſtory is only the picture of great events. I he remem- 
brance of a tempeſt is preſerved, but calms are taken 
no notice of. It is not ſuſpected that during the ſpace 
of an hundred years there has been no ſedition in Pekin, 
in Rome, in Venice, in Paris, in London, and, in 
general, that there are more quiet than turbulent years 
in all great cities; that there are more days of innocence 
and ſerenity than days marked by great crimes or diſaſters, 

When you have examined the agreement, which 
ſubfiſts between the ſeveral parts of an animal; when 
you ſee the deſign, which is marked in all its parts, 
in the manner it receives and ſuſtains its life, and in 


which it gives life, or propagates, you acknowledge, 


without difficulty, the fovereign Artiſt. Will you 
change your opinion, becauſe wolves deſtroy ſheep, and 
ſpiders deſtroy flies? do not you fee, on the contrary, that 


' theſe generations, continually deſtroyed and reproduced, 


enter into the plan of the univerſe? I behold contri- 
vance and power, you reply, but I ſee not goodneſs. 
But why? would you chuſe to be called deſtroyer and 
wicked becauſe you breed up animals which ſerve you 
for food? yet you accuſe the maſter of all cruelty be- 
cauſe he has created animals to be eat in their turn. In 


hort, if you can be happy thro? all eternity, are any 


troubles, or pain, which may ariſe during the tranſient 
inſtant which we call life, worth ſpeaking of? And if 
that eternity be not your lot, be content with this life, 


ſince you love it. 


You conclude, that the Creator is not good becauſe 


evil exiſts. But is that neceſſity which you would ſub- 


ſtitute in the place of a Supreme Being, a thing that is 
to be preferred? In the ſyſtems which admit of a God, 
there are difficulties to be ſurmounted, but in every 


other ſyſtem there are abſurdities to be ſwallowed. 


Ph loſophy 
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Philoſophy ſhews us that there is a God; but it is 
incapable of informing us what he is, what he does, 
how he acts and for what reaſons; whether he exiſts in 
time or ſpace; whether he has commanded once or 
continually acts; whether he exiſts in matter, &c. &c. 
To know and conceive theſe things is not within the 

power of created beings, infinity alone is equal to it. 


CH AP. I. 
Of Space and ** as related to God. 


The Opinion of Nn The Opinion and Argument of 
Newton. The infinity of Matter impoffible. Epicurus 
ought to have admitted of a God, Creator and Governor. 
en of pure Space and of Duration. 


"EW TON regards ſpace and 3 as two 

| beings whoſe exiſtence follows neceſſarily the 
exiſtence of God himſelf ; for the infinite Being is in 
every place, 2 ſpace exiſts; the eternal Being 
endures from all eternity, and therefore eternal duration 

is a real thing. 

Newton happened to ſay at the end of his Optics, 
Do not theſe phenomena make it appear that there is 
san incorporeal, living, intelligent Being, every where 
* preſent, who in infinite ſpace, as it were in his Senſo- 

* rium, ſees, diſcerns, and comprehends every thing 1 in 
the moſt intimate and perfect manner?” * 

The celebrated philoſopher Leibnitz, who had before, 
with Newton, acknowledged the reality of pure ſpace 
and duration, but who for a long time had ceaſed to 
correſpond with Newton, and had eftabliſhed a ſchool 
in Germany in oppoſition to him, attacked theſe ex- 
E of the Engliſh philoſopher, in a letter which 

e wrote in 1715, to the late queen of England, ſpouſe 
to George II. This princeſs, worthy to hold a correſ- 


* The paſſage, as i is here quored, is not found in Newton. N. 
A. Mm 
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pendence with Leibnitz and Newton, eſtabliſhed a 
regular diſpute by letters between the two parties. But 
Newton, an enemy to diſputes and ſparing of his rime, 
let Dr. Clarke his diſciple in philoſophy, and at leaſt 
his equal in metaphyſics, enter the liſts in his ſtead. 
The diſpute turned upon almoſt all the metaphyſical 
ideas of Newton ; and 1s, perhaps, the fineſt monument 
we have of literary difputes. | 
Clarke begins by juſtifying the compariſon Newton 
had made of the Senſorium. He eſtabliſhes, that no being 
can act, know or ſee where it exiſts not; now God 
acting and ſeeing every where, acts and ſres in all the 
points of ſpace, which in this ſenſe alone can be con- 
| fidered as his Sexſorizm, allowance being made for the 
impoſſibility of expreſſing one's ſelf in any language, 
when we preſume to ſpeak of God. Leibnitz maintains, 
that ſpace is nothing except the relation we conceive 
between co-exiſtent beings, nothing except the order, 
arrangement, diſtance, &c. of bodies. Clarke after 
Newton, maintains that, if ſpace be not real, an ab- 
ſurdity muſt follow; for it God had placed the earth, 
the moon and the fun in the place in which the fixed 
ſtars exiſt, provided the earth, the moon and the ſun 
continued in the fame order with reſpec to each other, 
it would thence follow that the earth, moon and fun 
would be in the ſame place in which they are at preſent ; 
which is a contradiction in terms. 5 
Duration, according to Newton, ought, like ſpace, to 
be confidered as a real thing; for if duration were 
nothing but the order of ſucceſſion among the creatures, 
it would follow, that the thing which is created at this 
inſtant, and that which was made millions of years ago, 
were really created in the fame inſtant, which is again 
a contradiction. In ſhort, both ſpace and duration are 
quantities and are therefore * entities. 


It is worth while to attend to that ancient argument, 
which bas never yet been anſwered. Let a man, at the 
extreme bound of the umverie, extend his arm, that 
arm will then be in pure ſpace ; for it is not in nothing; 


3 


and 
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and if it be averred, that it is yet in matter, the univerſe 
muſt really be infinite, and in that ſenſe God. 

Pure ſpace, a vacuum, then exiſts as well as matter, 
and it even exiſts neceſſarily, whereas matter exiſts, 

according to Clarke, in conſequence of the free will of 
the Creator. 

But it is replied, you admit of an immenſe and infi- 

nite ſpace; why not allow immenſity and infinity to 
matter, as did many of the ancient philoſophers ? 
Clarke replies: ſpace exiſts neceſſarily as dependent on 
the neceſſary exiſtence of God; it is immenſe; it is, 
like duration, a mode, an infinite reiation to a being 
neceſſarily infinite. Matter is nothing of all this; it 
_ exiſts not neceſſatily, and if this ſubſtance were infinite 
it would, or muſt, be either an eſſential relation to 
God, or elſe God "irſelf; now, fince it is neither the 
one nor the other it neither is nor can be infinite. 
It may be faid in anſwer to Clarke: matter exiſts 
_ neceſſarily, without being for that reaſon infinite, and 
without being God, it exiſts becauſe it exiſts: it is 
eternal becauſe it exiſts at preſeat. A philoſopher 
ought not to admit that which he cannot conceive. 
Now you can neither conceive the creation nor annihi- 
lation of matter; it may very poſſibly be eternal in its 
own nature; and God, by his nature, may have the 
immenſe power of modifying i it, but not of producing 
it from nothing: for to produce a being from nothing is 
a contradiction : but it implies no contradiction to 
believe that matter is neceſſary and eternal, and God 
neceſſary and eternal. If ſpace exiſt by neceſſity, matter 
| likewiſe exiſts by neceſſity. You ought then to admit 
three beings; ſpace, whole exiſtence would be real even 
if there were neither matter nor God; matter which, 
not being formable from nothing, exiſts of neceſſity in 
ſpace; and God without whom matter could not be 
organized and animated. 

Newton himſelf, at the end of his Optics, ſeems to 
have foreſeen theſe difficulties. He maintains that ſpace 
is a neceſſary conſequence of the exiſtence of God. God 
is not, * ſpeaking, either in ſpace or 3 
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God being neceſſarily every where, by that alone con- 
ſtitutes the immenſe ſpace and place. In like manner, 
duration or eternal permanence, is an indiſpenſable con- 
ſequence of the exiſtence of God. He is neither in 
infinite duration, nor time, but eternally exiſting; and 
by that he conſtitutes eternity and time. Thus it is 


that Newton expteſſes himſelf, but he has not reſolved 
the problem; it ſeems he durſt not ſay that God exiſts 


in ſpace: he was fearful of engaging himſelf in diſ- 
putes. 
The immenſe, extended, inſeparable ſpace may be 


conceived in many portions ; for example, the ſpace, in 
which Saturn is placed, is not that in which Jupiter is 


placed; but theſe conceived parts cannot be ſeparated z 


the one cannot be removed into the place of the other, 
as one body may be moved into the place of an other. 
In the ſame manner infinite duration, which is infepa- 


rable and -without parts, may be conceived in ſeveral 
portions, withour a poſſibility of imagining one portion 
to be put into the place of another. Beings exiſt in a 
certain portion of duration, which is called time, and 
can exiſt in any other time; but a conceived part of 
duration, a given time, cannot be elſewhere than where 
it is; the paſt cannot become the future. 
Space and duration then, according to Newton, are 
two neceſſary and unchangeable attributes of the im- 


menſe and eternal Being. God only can know the 


whole of ſpace; God only can know the whole 


of duration. We meaſure certain parts, impro- 


perly called ſpace, by means of certain bodies which 
we touch. We mealure certain parts, improperly called 


duration, by means of motions which we perceive. 
We do not here enter into the detail of phyſical 


proofs, which are reſerved for the other chapters; it 


is ſufficient to obſerve, that, in every thing which re- 


ſpects ſpace, duration and the limits of the world, 


Newton adopted the ancient opinions of Democritus, 


Epicurus, and a number of other philoſophers as cor- 
rected by our celebrated Gaſſendi. Newton has often 
faid, to ſome Frenchmen who are yet living, that he 
regarded Gaſſendi as a very exact and penetrating ge- 
nius, 
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nius, and that he was proud to be intirely of his — 
on the ſubjects we have been ſpeaking of. 


CH A P. m. 


Of Liberty in God, and of the grand Princi le 
. of ſufficient Reaſon. * 


The Principles of Leibnitz. Carried We too far. His 
ſeducing Arguments. The Anſwer. New Inſtances againſt 
the Principle of Indiſcernables. 


IWTON maintained that God, poſſeſſing infinite 
liberty as well as infinite power, has made many 
things, for whole exiſtence there is no other reaſon than his 
will alone. For example, that the planets move from 
welt to eaſt rather than otherwile ; that there is a certain 
number of animals, ſtars or worlds, rather than any 
other number; that the finite univerſe exiſts in this or 
that region of ſpace, &c. for all which, the will of the 
Supreme Being is the ſole reaſon. 

The celebrated Leibnitz pretends the contrary, and 
reſts his arguments on an ancient axiom formerly uſed 
dy Archimedes, Nothing is made without a cauſe, 
“ or ſufficient reaſon” ſaid he, and God has, in every 
thing, done the beſt, for, if he has done otherwiſe, he 
had not fufficient reaſon. But there is no beſt in things 
indifferent, ſay the Newtonians ; but there are no things 
indifferent, reply the Leibnitzians. Your idea leads 
to abſolute fatality, replied Clarke; you make God a 
being who acts by neceſfiry and conſequently a being 
purely paſſive; that is not a God: Your God replied 

Leibnitz, is a capricious agent who determines without 
ſufficient reaſon. The will of God is reafon, replied 
the Engliſhman. Leibnitz inſiſted and argued ſtrongly 
in this manner. 
We know no two bodies exactly alike in nature, 
neither is it poſſible, for, if they were alike, it would 

Vox. I. E denote 
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_ denote a want of fecundity and power in the all 
powerful and all producing God. And in the fecond 
place there would be no reafon why the one ſhould be 
in a given place rather than the other. 

The Newtonians anſwered ; it is falſe that a number 
of ſimilar beings denote ſterility or want of power 
in the Creator. For if it be requiſite that the elements 
of things ſhould be abſolutely ſimilar, ia order to pro- 
duce fimilar effeAs; if the elements of rays of light 
eternally red, ought to be fimilar, in order to pro- 
duce thoſe red rays; if the elements of water ought 
to be ſimilar in order to conſtitute water; this perfect 
reſemblance, this identity (of figure, &c.) ſo far from 
derogating from the greatneſs of God is one of the 
ſineſt indicatiops of his power and wiſdom. | 

If I might preſume to add any thing to the arguments 

of a Clarke or a Newton, and take the liberty to diſpute 
gagainſt a Leibnitz, I ſhould obſerve that an infinitely 
powerful being alone can form things perfectly ſimilar. 
Whatever pains man may take in a work of this na- 
ture, he can never accompliſh it, becauſe his fight is 
not acute enough to diſcern the inequalities of two bodies. 
It is then neceſſary to ſee infinite littleneſs, to be able to 
make all the parts of a body reſemble all thoſe of 
another. Which acuteneſs muſt be the property of an 
infinite being only. 
Secondly, the Newtonians might ſay, we oppoſe 
Leibnitz by his own principles. If the elements of 
things be all different, if the firft or component parts 
of a red ray be not intirely fimilar, there is then, no 
ſufficient reaſon, why different parts ſhould ever produce 
the ſame invariable effect. Mm 35 

In the third place, the Newtonians might ſay, if you 
demand the ſufficient reaſon why this atom A, is in one 
place and the atom B, which is perfectly fimilar to it, 
in another place; the reaſon is the motion that carries 
them along: and if you demand the reaſon of this 
motion, you are forced either to avow, that motion is 

neceſſary, or that God gave it a beginning. If you 
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demand further why God gave it a beginning, what 
other ſufficient reaſon cari you find than that it was 
neceſſary for the execution of the purpoſes contrived 
by his wiſdom. But why is this motion to the right 
rather than to the left, to the weſt rather than to the eaſt, 
in this point of duration rather than any other? Is it 
not neceffary here to recur to the will of the Creator ? 
But is there a libetty of indifference? We leave that 
to the examination of the intelligent reader; and he 
may examine long before he will be able to determine. 


e AR N. 
Of LIBERTY in Max. 


An excellent Work againſt Liberty. So excellent that Dr. 
Clarke anſwered it by Scurility. The Liberty of Indiffe- 
rence. The Liberty of Spontaneity. Privation of Li- 
berty, a common Thing. Strong Objections againſt Li- 
hey. 5 


A Ccording to Newton and Clarke, the infinitely 
free Being has given to man a limited portion of 
his liberty; by which is underſtood, not only the fimple 
power of applying the thought to this or that object 
and to begin motion; not only the power to will, bur 
to will freely, fully and efficaciouſly, and even, in ſome 
caſes, to will without any other reafon than the will it- 
ſelf. There is no man on earth who does not ſometimes 
think he perceives this liberty in himſelf. Many philo- 
ſophers think otherwiſe; they believe that all our actions 
are governed by neceſſity, and that we have no other 
liberty than that of ſometimes bearing, with a good 
ace, the chains which fate has laid on us. me”: 
Of all the philoſophers who have confidently written 
_ againſt liberty, he who, without controverſy, has writ- 
ten with the greateft method, force and perſpicuity is 
Collins, a magiſtrate of * author of a treatiſe on 
ö 4 . the 
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the liberty of thinking, and many other works as bold 
as they are philoſophical. 

Clarke, who was entirely of the opinion of Newton 
reſpecting liberty, and who beſides maintained its rights 
as well in quality of Divine to a fingular ſect of men, as 
in that of a philoſopher, anſwered Collins in a very ſpi- 
rited manner, and mingled ſo much bitterneſs with his 
arguments that it was evident that he at leaſt felt all the 
force of his enemy. He reproaches him with con- 
founding all ideas, becauſe Collins had ſaid man was a 
neceſſary agent. In which caſe Clarke ſays, man is not 


an agent; but who cannot ſee that this is no better than 
chicanery ? Collins calls that a. neceſſary agent which 
produces neceſſary effects. Of what 1 * is it 
whether we call it agent or patient? The point is to 
know whether it be determined by neceſſity. 

It ſeems that if we can find one inſtance in which 
man is poſſeſſed of the liberty of indifference, it will be 
ſufficient to decide the queſtion, Now what inftance 
muſt we take but one in which we wiſh to prove our 
liberty? For example, it is propoſed to me to turn to 
the right or to the left, or to do any other ſuch action, to 
which I am neither induced by pleaſure nor reſtrained by 
diflike. I chuſe then, and I follow not the dictamen of 
my underſtanding whoſe buſineſs it is to point out the 
bet, for in this there is neither beſt nor worſt. What 
is it then I do? I exerciſe the right which the Creator 
has given ine, to will and to act, in certain caſes, with- 
out other Reaſon than my will itſelf. I have the right 
and power of beginning to move on which fide I will. 
If no ether cauſe can here be aſſigned than my will, why 
need we go farther for a reaſon than to the will itſcIf? It 
ſeems then probable that we have the liberty of indiffe- 
rence in indifferent things. For who can fav that God 
has not made or could not make us this preleat ? And 
if he could and we perceive it in our power, what argu- 
ment can prove we have it not? 

Some treat this liberty of indifference as a chimera ; 
they ſay that to determine without reaſon is the lot 
of the inſane only; but they do not conſider that the 

SES inſane 
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inſane are diſordered people who have no liberty. 

They are neceſſarily determined by the diſorder of their 

organs; they are not maſters of themſclves and chuſe no- 

| thing, He alone is free who determines himſelf. Now, 

what reaſon can be given why we ſhould not determine 
ourſelves in indifferent things merely by our will ? 

We poſſeſs the liberty which we call ſpontaneity in 


every other caſe ; that is to ſay, when we have motives, - 


our will is determined by them; and theſe motives are 
always the laſt reſult of the underſtanding or the inſtinct; 
thus, when my underſtanding repreſents, that it is better 


ro obey than to violate the law, I obey the law with a 
| ſpontaneous liberty, I do voluntarily that which the 
laſt dictamen of my underſtanding obliges me to do. 


We never perceive this liberty more ſenſibly than when 
our will runs counter to our defires. I have a violent 
paſſion; but my underſtanding concludes that I ought 
to reſiſt that paſſion ; it repreſents to me a . good 
in that victory than in the gratification of my wiſhes 


This latter motive prevails over the other and I combat 
my deſires with my will. I obey, neceffarily but will- 


ingly, this order of my reaſon; I do, not that which I 


deſire, but that which I will, and in this cafe I am poſ- 


feſſed of all the liberty the circumſtance admits of. 


Laſtly, | am free in no ſenſe when my paſſion is too 


ſtrong and my underſtanding too weak, or when my 
organs are deranged; and unhappily this is a fituation 
in which men too often find themlſelves; ſo that it ſeems 
ſpontaneous liberty is to the mind what health is to the 
body; ſome perſons have it intire and laſting ; many 


loſe it frequently; and others are dilordered all their 


lives. I obſerve that all the other faculties of man are 
jubject to the ſame inequalities: the taſte, the ſtrength, 
the gift of thought, is ſomerimes ſtronger, ſometimes 
weaker; and our liberty like the reſt is limited, variable, 


and, in ſhort, of ſmall importance, for man himſelf is 


of ſmall importance. 


The difficulty of reconciling the liberty of our actions 


with the eternal preſcience ot God did not embarraſs 
Newton ; becauſe he did not engage in the labyrinth. 


E 3 Liberty 
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Liberty once eſtabliſhed, it is not for us to determine how 
God foreſees what we freely do. We are ignorant of 
the manner, in which God "Qually beholds what is pre- 
ſent. We have no idea of the manner in which he ſees; 
how then can we expect to know how he foreſees? All 
his attributes are to us equally incomprehenfible. 

It muſt be confeſſed that objections ariſe againſt this 
idea of liberty, which are very formidable. It is imme- 
diately ſeen that the liberty of indifference would be a 
very trifling advantage, if it extended no farther than to 

the turning to the right or left, or chuſing odd or even. 
That which is of conſequence is, whether Cartouch and 

Shah Nadir are at liberty not to ſhed human blood. It 
is of ſmall importance that Cartouch and Shah Nadir 
are at liberty to advance either the right or the left foot. 
At length it appears that the liberty of indifference is 
impoſſible: for how can you determine without reaſon ? 
— will, but why do you will ? Odd or even is propo- 
ſed to you; you chuſe even, but you do not lee the 
motive: your motive is, that even preſents itſelf to 
yqur mind at the inſtant you are about to chule. 

Every thing has it-cauſe, thy will has therefore one. 
One cannot then will, but in conſequence of the laſt idea 
which one has. recgived. No one knows what idea he 
ſhall have in any moment; no one therefore is maſter of 
his ideas, no one therefore is maſter to will or not to will, 
If one was maſter he might do the contrary to what 
God has. conſtituted in the chain of things in the world. 
And thus every man might, and in fact would, change 
N moment the eternal order. 

Hence it is that the wiſe Locke durſt not pronounce 
the name of liberty ; free will red to him a chi- 
mera. He knew no other liberty than the power to do 
that which one wills, The gouty man has not liberty 
to walk, nor the priſoner ta go forth. The one is 


tree when ES and the other when the priſon door 


is ſet open. 


To exhibit more clearly theſe perplexing difficulties, 
fſuppoſe that Cicero would prove to Catiline that he 
Qught not to conſpire ind his country. Catiline ſays 


to | 
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to him that he is not his own maſter, that the laſt conver- 
ſation he had with Cathegus has imprinted the idea of con- 
ſpiracy on his mind; that that idea pleaſes him more than 
any other: and that one cannot will but in conſequence of 
one's laſt judgment. But you may, ſays Cicero, take other 
ideas with me. Apply your mind to hear me, and to fee 
that it becomes you to be a good citizen. It is not to be 
done, replies Catiline, your ideas go againſt me, and the 
defire of aſſaſſinating you prevails. I deplore your-phrenſy; 
anſwers Cicero, endeavour to take my remedies, If E 
am mad, returns Cariline, I am not maſter of myfelf 


to endeavour after a cure. Bur, ſays the conſul to him, 


men have a portion of reaſon which they may 


5 conſult, 
and which affords a remedy 


for that derangement of 


organs, by which you are perverted z 1 when 


this derangeme 
ſwers Catiline, the point at which this 
be conquered by remedy, For my part 1 declare that 


ne 15 not toon violent. Jnew me, an- 


ſince the firſt moment in which I applied myſelf to 


conſpiracy, my thoughts have turned to nothing elſe. 
When did you firft take this unhappy reſolution? in- 
terrogated the conſul. When 1 loſt my money at 
play. ——Well, but could not you refrain from play? 
No, for on that day the idea of play ed 
over all) my other ideas; and if I had not played I 
had deranged the order of the univerſe, which required 
that Quartilla ſhould gain a hundred thouſand ſeſterees of 
me, that ſhe ſhould get a houſe, and a lover, have 
a ſon by that lover, that Cathegus and Lentulus ſhould 
come to me, and that we ſhould confpire againſt the 


Republic. Fate has made me a wolf and you the ſhep- 


herd's dog, and fate will determine which of us muſt 


deſtroy the other. To this Cicero could only anſwer, 


far une Catilinaire. In reality, it muſt be allowed, that the 
arguments againſt liberty can hardly be anſwered but by 
an indeterminate and eloquence ; unhappy ſubject, 
on which the wiſeſt ſcarce dare allow themſelves ro think. 

One ſole reflection conſoles us, that whatever ſyſtem 
we embrace, or to whatever fatality we believe our ac- 
tions attached, we always act as if we were free. 


Cnap- 


derangement may 


prevailed 


| 
| 
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CHAP. V. 


DouzrTs concerning the LiBERTyY of 
INDIFFERENCE, 


LANTS are organiſed bodies, in which every 

thing is done neceſſarily. Some plants ap- 
proach the animal kingdom, and are in fact, animals, 
artached or faſtened to the earth. 

2. The animal plants, which have roots, leaves and 
ſenſation, have they liberty? It is not probable. 

3. Do not unkind poſſeſs ſenſation, inſtinct, a dawn 
of reaſon, a proportion of ideas and of memory? what 
in reality, is this inſtinct * Is it not one of thoſe con- 
cealed principles, the knowledge of which we ſhall never 
arrive at? We can know nothing but by analyfis, or by 
the chain of what is called firſt principles. Now what 
analyſis or ſyntheſis can make us acquainted with in- 
ſtinct. We only obſerve that this inſtinct is neceſſarily 
accompanied with ideas. A ſilk worm has a perception 
of the leaf which nouriſhes it, the partridge of the worm 
which it ſeeks and ſwallows up, the fox of the par- 
tricge which it eats, and the wolf of the fox which 
it devouns. It is not likely that theſe beings are poſ- 
ſeſſed of what is called liberty. It is therefore poſſible 
to have ideas without poſſeſſing liberty. = 

4. Men receive and combine ideas during fleep. It 
cannot be faid that they are then free. Is not this 
an additional proof that it is poffible to have ideas with- 
out being free. 

5. Man poſſeſſes the gift of a more vaſt and extenſive 
memory than the beafts. This memory is the only 
tource of thought. Can this memory which is poſleſſed 
by man and other animals be that from which liberty 
originares. Can the ideas which are reflected in one brain 


be abſolutely of another nature from the ideas which are | 


not reflected by another brain? 
6. Are not men determined by their inſtinct? and 
is not this the * that they never change their diſ- 


tinguiſhing 
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tinouiſhing character? is not this inſtinct, that which we 
the diſpoſition, the turn of mind, or the genius. 

7. If man were free would he not often change his 
natural diſpoſition? but has it ever been known that a 
man has even given himſelf a taſte? Has it ever been 
ſeen, that a man born with an averſion for dancing, has 
given himſelf a taſte for the dance? or that a ſedentary 
and indolent man has become lively and active? and do 
not age or regimen diminiſh thoſe paſſions which are 
thought to be ſubdued by reaſon. T7 8 3 
8. Is not the will the conſequence of the ideas laſt 
received? Theſe ideas being neceſſary, is not the will 
ſo likewiſe? f 
9. Is liberty any thing elſe but the power of acting 
or not acting? And had not Locke reaſon to call liberty 
power. 

" The wolf perceives ſome feeding on a 
plain; his inſtinct impells him to devour them ; but the 
dogs prevent him. A conqueror perceives a province, 
which his inſtinct prompts him to invade ; but he finds 
fortreſſes and armies which block up the paſſage. Is 
there any great difference between the wolf and the 

11. Does not the univerſe appear to be ſubjected in 
all irs parts to laws which are immutable? If a man 
could direct his own will ar pleaſure, is it not clear that 

it would be in his power to derange theſe immutable 
laws ? 5 

12 Why ſhould man claim a previlege of exemp- 
tion from the neceſſity to which the ſtars, animals, plants, 
and all the reſt of nature is ſubjected ? do apy: 
13. Is it juſt to affirm that in this ſyſtem of univerſal 
fatality rewards and puniſhments would be uſeleſs and 
abſurd? Is it not, rather, evidently in the fyſtem of 
liberty that the inutility and abſurdity of rewards and 
puniſhments appears? In effect, if a robber on the 
highway poſſeſs a free will, determining folely by itſelf, 
the fear of puniſhment might eafily be inſufficient to 
make him renounce his practice of robbing; but if 
phyfical cauſes only be ſuppoſed to act; if the * 
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of power and the tortute make a neceſſary and violent 
impreſſion the offender is neceſſarily reformed by the 
view of the puniſhment of another. 

14. To know if the mind be free, is it not neceſſary firſt. 
to know what the mind is? Can any one ba. that 
his reaſon alone is able to demonſtrate the ſpirituality 
and immortality of this mind? Almoſt all philoſophers = 
agree that the place of ſenſation is that in which all the 
Nerves unite in the brain. But this is not a mathema- 
tical point. The origin of each nerve is extended. At 
this place of origin is a bell or tympanum as it were, 
which zeceives the impreſſions of the organs of our 

ſenſes. Who will pretend to ſay that this tympanum 
| potiefies no part of ſpgce? Are we not automatons born 
to will always, ſometimes to do what we will, and ſome- 
times the contrary ? Of the ſtars, at the centre of the 
earth. without us and within us all ſubſtance is unknown 
to us. We ice nothing but appearances. We ate in 4 
dream. 

15. Whether in this dream we believe the will to 
be free or in flavery, whether we believe the organized 
clay of which we are formed is endued with an immortal 
or periſhable faculty; whether we think with Epicurus 
or Socrates, the wheels on which the wackine of the 
niverſe turns will be ſtill the ſame. 


CHAP. n 


Of NATURAL. RELIGION. 


Reproach of Leibnitz to Newton. III founded. Refutation 
cot an Opinion of Locke. Public Good; Natural Religion. 


EIBNITZ in his diſpute with Newton charges him 
with giving too mean ideas of the deity, and de- 

ſtroying natural religion. He pretended that Newton 
made God corporeal, and that imputation was founded, as 
we have — ſeen, upon the uſe of the word fenſerinm. 
He 2 the God of Newton had made the world a 
bad 
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bad piece of mechaniſm, which would require to be 
cleaned, this is the word Leibnitz uſed, bur Newton had 
ſaid manum emendatricem deſideraret. This is 


founded on Newton's having ſaid, that with time the mo- 


tions would diminiſh, the irregularities of the planets 
would increaſe and the univerſe either be deſtroyed, or be 
put in order by its Creator. | 

It is very clear from experience that God has made 


machines e be deſtroyed. We are the work of his 


wiſdom, and yet we youn; why ſhould it not be 
the ſame with the rere; Leibnitz will have the 
world perfect; but if God has formed it for the purpoſe 
of enduring a limited time, its p 5 


muſt then conſiſt in its enduring only * the inſtant 
appointed for its diſſolution. 


As to natural religion, never was man a greater ad- 


vocate for it than Newton, except it were Leibnitz, his 
rival in ſcience and in virtue. By natural religion, I 
underſtand the principles of morality, which are com- 
mon to all mankind. Newton it is true, admitted of 
no innate notions, neither ideas, ſenſations nor princi- 


ples. He was perſuaded with Locke, that all the ideas 


are obtained by the ſenſes, in proportion to their develope- 
ment; but he believed, that God having given the fame 


ſenſes to all men, there ariſes thence among them, the 


ſame wants, the ſame ſenfations, and the ſame common 
notions which are every where the foundation of ſociety. 
given to bees and ants ſome- 


It is clear that God has 


thing by which they live in common, which he has not 
given to wolves and falcons; it is alſo certain, that 


fince men live in fociety, there muſt be ſomething i in 
their nature, by which God has been pleaſed to attach 
them to each other. Now if, at a certain age the ideas 


acquired by the ſenſes of men all organized alike, did 


not by degrees, give them the common principles 
which are neceſſary to all „ it is ſtall certain — 
ſociety could not fubfift. Hence the reaſon why from 


Siam to Mexico, truth, itude friendſhip, &c. are in 
eſteem and honour. * 1 = 
1 have 


muſt then 
conſiſt in its enduring a limited time, its perfection 


For & — as. . 
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I have always been aftoniſhed that the ſage Locke at 
the beginning of his eſſay concerning the human under- 
ſtanding, in refuting fo well the doctrine of innate ideas 
mould pretend that there is no notion of 
which is common to all men. I think he is falien into 
an error. He grounds his opinion on the relations of 
travellers, who ſay, that in certain countries it is a cuſtom 
to eat their children, and alſo the mothers when they 
become paſt child bearing; that in others they honor 
the name of certain ſaints or enthuſiaſts who ſubſtitute 


aſſes in the place of women; but ought not a man like 


Locke to have ſuſpected theſe relations? Nothing is 
more common among travellers than to ſee imperfectly, 
to relate erroneouſly what they ſee, to take, every where 
in a nation whoſe language they know not, the abuſe of 


a law for the law itſelf; and on the whole to judge of 


the manners of a whole people by a particular fact, of 
which they knew not all the circumſtances. 


Suppoſe a Perſian were to arrive at Liſbon, Madrid 


or Goa, on the day of an Outo-da-Fe he might believe, 
and not without the appearance of reaſon, that the chriſ- 
tians facrificed men to their God; let him read the al- 


manacks which are fold to the vulgar throughout all 


Europe, and he will think that we believe in all the 


effects which are aſcribed to rhe moon, whereas, ſo far 


from that, we laugh at them. And thus every traveller 
who tells me that ſavages eat their parents out of piety 


muſt give me leave to anſwer, that in the firſt place the 


fact itſelf is very dubious : ſecondly, that if it be true, 
far from deſtroying the idea of that reſpect which is due 
to our parents, it is probably a barbarous method of 


ſhewing tenderneſs and regard, a horrible abuſe of the 


law of nature; for, apparently they may not kill their 
parents but through a notion of duty, either to deliver 


them from the evils of old age or the rage of an enemy; 


and if after that they entomb them in the entrails of their 
children inſtead of ſuffering them to be eaten by their 
enemies, this cuſtom; ſhocking as it is to the imagi- 
nation, ariſes neceſſar ly from goodneſs of heart. Na- 


tural religion is nothing elſe than this law, which is 
known 


and evil 
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known throughout the univerſe © do as you would be 
done by”. Now the ſavage who kills his father to ſave 
bim from the enemy, and who buries him in his bowels. 
leſt he ſhould be entombed in thoſe of the enemy, wiſhes 
that his own ſon may treat him in the ſame manner in a 
parallel caſe. This law of treating one's neighbour as 
one's ſelf naturally proceeds from notions even the leaſt 
refined and is known ſooner or later to all men; for 
all having the ſame reaſon, the fruits of this tree muſt 
| ſooner or later reſemble each other, and in reality they 
do reſemble each other, in that which in every ſociety 
is called virtue and is thought to tend to the good of the 
ublic. | 
, Let there be found a ſociety of ten people on the 
earth, in which that which is uſeful to the common good 
is not valued and eſteemed, and I will then grant thar 
a natural law does not exiſt. This rule varies infinitely 
without doubt; but what conclufion follows from thence 
provided it does but exiſt ? Matter every where receives 
different forms, bur it everywhere retains its nature, It is 
needleis to fay that at Lacedemon theft was commanded; 
that is no more than the abuſe of rerms. That which 
we call theft, was not commanded at Lacedemon; but 
in a city where every thing was in common, the permiſ- 
ſion to take with ingenuity, that which individuals had ap- 
propriated to themielves contrary to law, was the means 
of puniſhing the ſpirit of appropriation, which was forbid 
among that people. Meum & tuum was a crime cf 
which that which we call theft was the puniſhment ; and 


with them and with us there was a rule for which God 


has made us as he has the ants to live together. 
Newton thonght then that this diſpofition which we 
have to live together, is the foundation of the law of 
nature. OE 
There is befides, in man, a diſpoſition to compaſſion, 
as generally extended as our other inſtincts. Newton 
cultivated the ſentiment of humanity and extended it 
even to brutes; he was ſtrongly convinced with Locke 
that God has given to animals (which ſeem to be — 
| h e 
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elſe than matter) a meaſure of ideas and the ſame ſcn- 
ſations as us. He could not believe that God, who has 
made nothin · in vain, had given to beaſts the organs of 
ſenſation to the end that they might not be poſſeſſed of 
ſenſation. 

He perceived a horrid contradiQtion in believing that 
beaſts have ſenſation and yet making them ſuffer. His 
morality in this reſpect, agrecd with his philoſophy. 
He did not yield but with reluctance, to the barbarous 
cuſtoms we have of nouriſhing ourſelves with the blood 
and fleſh of beings like ourſelves, and which we every 
day careſs ; and he never ſuffered them to be killed in 
his houſe by flow and ſtudied deaths, in order to make 
them more delicious. 

Ibis compathon which was extended even to n 

appeared in the livelieſt charity towards men. In effect. 
without humanity, that virtue which comprehends all 
the reſt, it is impoſſible to merit the name of a a philo- 
ſopher. 


CHAP. vi. 


Of the Soul; and of the manner in which it is 
united to the Bop and obtains its IDEAS. 


Four Opinions concerning the formation of Ideas. Thoſe of 
the Ancient Materialiits. That of Mallebranche. That of 
Leibnitz. The opinion of Leibnitz oppoſed. 


EWTON vas perſuaded like almoſt all good phi- 
loſophers that the foul is a ſubſtance not to be 
. er and many perſons who have lived much 

with Locke, have aſſured me that Newton avowed it to 
Locke, that our knowledge of nature is inſufficient to 
enable us to pronounce that it is impoſſible for God to 
add the gift of thought to any extended being what- 
ſoever. The grand difficulty is rather to cgncerve how 
any being can think, than to determine how matter can 
become poſſeſſed of thought. Thought, it is true, feems 
to have nothing 1 in common with the attributes which we 
| know 
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know of that extended being which we call body, but 
are we as yet acquainted with all the properties of body ? 
It appears very raſh to fay to God, you have been able 
to give motion, gravity, vegetation, life to a being, 
but you are not able to give it thought. 


Do they reafon well who ſay, that if matter could 


receive the gift of thought, the foul would not be 
immortal? It is more difficult for God to preſerve than 
to create. Beſides, if an indiviſible atom endure for 
ever, why ſhould not the gift of thought it has received 
endure together with it? If I miſtake not, they who 
deny God the power of joining ideas to matter, are 
obliged to ſay, that that which we call ſpirit, is a 
being whoſe eſſence it is to think, to the excluſion of 
all extended being. Now if it be the eſſential nature of 
ſpirit to think, it muſt think neceſſarily and always, in 


like manner as a triangle has neceſſarily and always 


three angles, independant of the deity. What! If God 
creates a being which is not matter, 1s it then neceſſary 
that that being muſt think? weak and raſh that we are! 
How can we determine that God has not formed 
millions of beings which have neither the properties of 
ſpirit or matter which are known to us; we are in the 
ſituation of a herdſman, who having never ſeen any 
animals but oxen ſhould ſay, if God create animals it is 
neceſſary that they ſhould have horns, and chew the cud, 
er ruminate. Let us then determine that which is 
moſt reſpectful to the deity, neither to affirm that there 
are beings which independant of him poſſeſs the divine 
gift of thought, nor to ſuſpect that God cannot give this 
attribute to that being which he deigns to chuſe. We 
may perceive from this alone how unreaſonable thoſe are 


who wiſhed to charge Locke with this opinion as a2 


crime, and by a cruel malignity ro oppoſe with the 
arms of religion an idea in itſelf purely philoſophical. 


As for the reſt, Newton was far from hazarding a 


definition of the ſoul as many others have not ſcrupled 
to do; he thought it 
ſubſtances 


the 


poſſible that millions of other 
poſſeſſed of thought, might exiſt and be of 
natures totally different from that of our foul. Whence 


| 
| 
; 
| 


— 
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the divifion which ſome have made of all nature into 
body and ſpirit, appeared the definition of a blind and 
deaf perſon who in defining the ſenſes never ſuſpected 
the hearing or the fight. What foundation, in 
reality, have we to conclude that God has not filled 
the immenſe ſpace with an infinity of ſubſtances which 
have nothing in common with us. 5 
Newton framed no ſyſtem to explain the manner in 
which the ſoul is united to the body, and how ideas are 
tormed. An enemy to ſyſtems he judged of nothing but 
by analyſis; and when that light failed him he knew 
where r 
There has been four opinions concerning the for- 
mation of ideas; the firft is that of almoſt all ancient 
nations, who imagining nothing elle to exiſt but matter, 
compared the ideas in the mind to the impreſſion of a 
ſeal on wax. This opinion was rather the effect of a 
rude inſtinet than of argument. Thoſe philoſophers 
who have fince attempted to prove that matter thinks of 
itſelf have erred much more conſiderably; for the vulgar 
deceive themſelves without reaſoning, but they err by 
principle, for none of them have been able to diſcover 
any thing in matter that ſhews it to have thought by 
itſelf. Locke appears to be the only perſon who has 
removed the contradiftion between matter and thought, 
by recurring to the Creator of all matter and all thought 
and ſaying modeſtly : He to wwwom all is poſſible, could not 
be cauſe a material being lo think, as an atem or element of 
mater? Like a wiſe man he went no further than the 
poſſibility. Ir ſeems the height of temerity to affirm 
that matter thinks, becauſe it is in the power of God to 


communicate to it the property of thought; but is it leſs 


raſh to affirm the contrary ? 
The ſecond and moit common opinion 1s that which 
eſtabliſhing the ſoul and body as two beings which have 


nothing in common, affirms nevertheleſs, that God has 
created them to act mutually upon each other. The 


only proof of this action is the experience which every 
one thinks he has. We find that our body ſometimes 
obeys the will and ſometimes commands it; we imagine 

that 
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that they at on each other really, becauſe we perceive 
it, and it is not poſſible to carry the enquiry farther. 
To this ſyſtem an objection is made which ſeems not to 
admit of a reply; it is that if an exterior object, for 
example, communicate a vibration to the nerves, this 
motion either paſſes to our ſoul or it does not; if it does 
paſs it muſt. communicate motion to it, which ſuppoſes 
the ſoul to be corporeal ; and if it does not paſs. there 
can be no action. All that can be anſwered is that 
this action is among the number of things, whoſe 
mechaniſm muſt be for ever unknown. A fad con- 
clufion ! but almoſt the only that is in the power = 
man in more than one point of metaphyſics. 
The third ſyſtem is that of occafional cauſes by Det 
cartes, carried ſtill farther by Mallebranche. He begins 
by ſuppoſing that the ſoul cannot have any influence on 
the body, and by that he makes a great advance; for 
it does not follow that the influence of the ſoul upon 
the body is impoſſible becauſe it cannot be conceived ; 
he next ſuppoſes that matter, as an occaſional cauſe, 
makes an impreſſion upon our body, and that then Gd 
produces an idea in our foul, that reciprocally the man 
produces an act of will and God acts immediately on 
the body in conſequence of that will; ſo that the man 
neither thinks nor acts but in God; which cannot in 
my apprehenſion be explained clearly but by ſaying 
that God alone acts and thinks for us. This hypotheſis 
is loaded with difficulties; for how in this ſyſtem can a 
man will of himſelf and yer not think of himſelf? If 
God has not given us the faculty of, producing motion 
and ideas, if it be he only who acts and thinks it is 
he only that wills. We not only ceaſe to be free, but 
we ceaſe to exiſt, or rather we are modifications of 
God himſelf. In this caie there is no longer a foul, an 
Intelligence in man and the trouble of explaining. the 
union of ſoul and body becomes needleſs, ſince it exiſts 
not and God alone exiſts. | 
The fourth opinion is that of the pre-eſtabliſhed 
harmony of Leibnitz. According to his hypotheſis the 
ſoul has no connection with the body. They are two 
Vor. I. | * clocks 


— 
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clocks which God hath made, each of which has its 
ſpring or firſt mover, and they go a certain time in a 

rfect correſpondence; the one ſhews the hours and 
the other ftrikes. The clock which ſhews the hours 
ſhews them, not becauſe the other founds, but God has 
eſtabliſhed their motions in ſuch a manner that the hand 
and the bell continually agree. Thus the foul of Virgil 
produced the Eneid and his hand wrote the Aneid, with- 
out the hand obeying at all the intention of the author. 
But God had fo regulated it that the foul of Virgil 
ſhould make verſes, and that a hand attached to the body 
of Virgil ſhould at the fame time write them down. 
Not to mention the extreme embarraſment to reconcile 
liberty with this pre-eſtabl:ſhed harmony; there is a 
ſtrong objection may be made, which is, that if according 


to Leibnitz nothing can be done without a ſufficient 
reaſon taken from the nature of things, what reaſon had 


God to unite together two incommenſurable beings, 
two beings ſo heterogeneous and ſo infinitely different 
as the ſoul and body, and which, in no reſpect influence 
each other? My ſoul might, to as good puspoſe, be 
placed in Saturn as in my body. The union of ſoul and 
body is here a thing intirely ſuperfluous; but the reſt 
of the ſyſtem of Leibnitz is much more extraordinary. 
The leading parts of it may be ſeen in the Supplement 
aux actes des Leipzick, Vol. VII; and the large commen- 
taries which many Germans have made on it in a geo- 
metrical method, may alſo be confulted. 
According to Leibnitz there are four ſorts of ſimple 
beings, which he calls Monades, as will be ſhewn at 
Chap. IX. We ſpeak here of that ſpecies of Monade 
only which is called our ſou!. The ſoul, ſays he, is a 
concentration, a living mirror of all the univerſe, which 
has in itſelf all the confuſed ideas of all the modifications 
of this world preſent, paſt and future. Newton, Locke 
and Clarke, when they firſt heard of fuch an opinion 
ſhewed as great a contempt for it as if Leibnitz had not 
been the author; but as very great German philoſo- 
phers have been proud to explain what no Engliſhnan 


ever thought worth his attention, I am obliged to ex- 


plain 
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plain with perſpicuity this hypotheſis of the famous 
Leibnitz; an hypotheſis fo much the more reſpectable 
in that you have made it one of the objects of your 
enquiry. 2 
Every ſimple, created being, ſays he, is ſubject to 
change, otherwiſe it would be God. The foul is a 
ſimple created being and cannot therefore remain in the 
ſame ſtate; but bodies, being compoſed, cannot make 
any alteration in a ſimple being; it is therefore neceſſary 
that its mutations ſhould originate from 1ts proper na- 
ture. Its mutations are there ſucceſſive ideas of the 
things of the univerſe; ſome of theſe ideas ure clear; 
but all the things of this univerſe are fo dependant on 
each other, ſo interwoven or connected without end, 
that if the mind have a clear idea of one of theſe things, 
it has neceſſarily confuſed and obſcure ideas of all the reſt. 
One might, to render this opinion clearer, adduce the 
example of a man who has a clear idea of a play or 
game; he has at the ſame time many confuſed ideas 
of poſſible combinations in the game. A man who has 
actually a clear idea of a triangle, has an idea of many 
properties of the triangle, which in their turn can preſent 
themſelves more clearly to his mind. In this ſenſe it is 
that the Monade of man is a living mirror of this uni- 
verle. | —— 
It is eaſy to anſwer to this hypotheſis, that if God has 
made the ſoul a mirror, it is a very tarniſhed one, and 
that, if no other reaſons can be adduced in ſupport of 
ſuppoſitions ſo ſtrange than the dependance or connec- 
tion which is affirmed to be indiſpenſable in all the 
things of the world, this edifice fo confidently erected 
ſands upon a foundation that can hardly be perceived; 
for when we have a clear idea of a triangle, it is becauſe 
we are acquainted with the eſſential properties of a ti iangle; 


andi if the ideas of all theſe properties do not immediate- 


ly offer themſelves to the mind, they are nevertheleſs in- 
cluded in this clear idea, becauſe they have a neceſſary 
agreement with each other. But is the whole aſſem- 
dlage of the univerſe in this ſituation? If you take away 
one property of a triangle you deſtroy or take away the 
F 2 whole; 
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whole ; but if you take a grain of fand from the uni- 
verſe, will all the reſt be changed? if of an hundred 
millions of beings following each other two and two, 
the two firſt mutually change place are all the others 
* neceſſarily changed? Will they not preſerve the ſame 
mutual relations among each other? Beſides, have the 


1deas of a man the ſame chain or conveftion which 1s 


ſuppoſed in the things of this world? What connec- 
tion, what neceſſary medium is there between the 
idea of the night and the unknown objects which 1 
behold on waking? What connection is there between 
the temporary death of the ſoul in a profound ſleep or 
in a ſwoon, and the ideas which Preſent themſelves on 
recovering one's ſpirits. 
| Every being in the univerſe belongs to or is a part of 

the univerſe without doubt, but every act of every being 


is not the cauſe of events in the world. The mother 


cf Brutus in bringing him foith was one of the cauſes of 


the death of Cæfar; but whether ſhe ſpit towards the 
right or the left was an event of no importance to 
Rome. There are events which are effect and cauſe at 


the ſame time. There are a thouſand actions which are 
only effects without any confequence following. The 
fails of a windmill grind corn which nouriſhes man; 


here a conſequence follows; the ſame fails fan away 
a ſmall quantity of duſt, by which no effect is pro- 


duced, A ſtone caſt into the Baltic {ea produces no 
effect in the Indian ocean. There are a thouſand effects 
which vaniſh like the motions in fluids, 

Suppoſing it even poſſible that God had done all that 


Leibnitz imagines, ought we to believe it on the ground 


of a ſimple poſſibility: ? What has he proved by all 


theſe new attempts? that he has a great genius; but 


has he enlightened either himſelf or others? Strange! 


we are ignorant of the manner in which the earth pro- 


duces a blade of graſs, how a woman produces an in- 
fant, 'yet think we know how ideas are produced! 
If it be demanded what Newton thought of the 


| ſoul and its operations, and which of all theſe opinions 


he followed? I anſwer none. What then did the man 
who 
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who ſubjected infinity to calculation, who diſcovered 
the laws of gravitation, what did he know of this ſub- 
jet? — He knew how to ſuſpend his judgment. 

c HAP. vn. 
Ot the firſt PRINCIPLES of MATTER. 


Examination of the firſt Matter. Miſtake of Newton. ; There 


are no real Tranimutations. Newton admits of Atoms. 


was the moſt ridiculous ; that which made water the 
firſt principle of things, that which attributed all to fire, 
or that which ſuppoſes cubes placed one upon the other 
w:thout any interval and moving, I know not how, amang 
themſelves. „ RR 

The ſyſtem which has ever been the moſt plauſible is, 


that there is a firſt matter indifferent to every thing, 


uniform and capable of all the forms which by different 
combinations conſtitute the univerſe. The elements of 
this matter are the ſame, and it 1s modified according 


to the different moulds through which it paſſes; as 


metal in fuſion becomes ſometimes an urn or ſometimes 

a ſtatue. This was the opinion of Deſcartes, and it 

— very well with the chimera of his three elements. 
e 


wton's opinion in this point relating to matter, coin- 


cided with rhat of Deſcartes; but he arrived at that 
conclufion by another method. As he ſcarce ever 
formed an opinion but on the faundation either of ma- 
thematical demonſtration or of experiment, he thought 
he had experience on his fide in this inſtance. The il- 


luſtrious Robert Boyle had long kept water expoſed to. 
an equal degree of heat in a retort; the chymiſt who. 
worked with him believed that the water was at length 


changed into earth. But the fact was falſe, as has fince 
been proved by Boerhaave, whole eminence in natural 
philoſophy is equal to his ſkill in medicine; he ſhews, 
" F 3 that 


T is not our preſent bufineſs to enquire which ſyſtem 
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that the water evaporated, and that the earth which ap- 

peared in its place came from without. Ge 
How diffident ought we to be of experiment, ſince 
Boyle and Newton have bcen deceived! Theſe great 
philoſophers made no difficulty of believing, that be- 
cauſe the primitive parts of water were changed into pri- 
mitive parts of earth, the elements of things are nothing 
elſe but the fame matter differently arranged If a 
deceitful experiment had not led Newton to this con- 
clufion, I preſume he mult have reaſoned quite other- 
_ wiſe. I muſt beg that the following may be read with 

attention :. 3 | 5 3 

The only method by which it becomes man to ſearch 
into or reaſon upon objects is that of analyſis. To de- 
part immediately from the firſt principles of things to the 
things themſelves is the property of God alone; and if, 
without blaſphemy, we may compare the Deity to an ar- 
chitect, and the univerſe to an edifice, who is that traveller, 
who ſeeing the out ſide only of a buil ing, will dare imme- 
diately to imagine and deicribe its interior conſtruction? 
And yet this is what almoſt all philoſophers have not 
ſcrupled to do with a thouſand times the temerity. Let 
us then examine this edifice as much as is in our power: 
what 15 it that we find without us ? Animals, vegetables, 
minerals, under which I comprehend all the ſalts, ſul- 
phurs, &c. mud, ſand, water, fire, air, and nothing 
elſe at leaſt hitherto. 808 
Before we examine whether bodies are mixed or not, 
I muſt aſk myſelf if it be poſſible that this matter, which 
is preſumed to be uniform, which in itſelf in no reſpett 
is like the various things we behold, ſhould nevertheleſs 

produce that variety, 5 
I. What is this firſt matter, which is nothing like the 
things of the world and yet produces them all? It is a 
thing of which I can have no idea, and which therefore 
I ought not to admit of, It is true that I can form a 
_ epnception in my mind of an extended ſubſtance, impe- 
netrable and figurable, without determining my thoughts 
either to ſand, or mud, or gold, &c. but this matter 
muſt notwithſtanding be ſome one of theſe, or elſe no- 
| "a thing 
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thing at all. In the ſame manner I can think of a tri- 
angle in general without fixing on an equilateral, ſca- 
lene, or 1loſceles, &c. triangle; yet a triangle, if it 
exiſt, muſt be one of thoſe. This idea alone, well con- 
ſidered, is, perhaps, ſufficient to overthrow the opinion 
of a firſt matter. | 3 
II. If any matter put into motion ſufficed to produce 
what we ſee on the earth, there would be no reaſon why 
duſt, well ſhaken in a caſk, ſhould not produce men 
and trees, nor why a plain, ſowed with corn, ſhould 
not produce whales and crawfiſh inſtead of corn. It is 
in vain to ſay, that the moulds and huſks which contain 
the ſeed ſhould prevent it; for we may then recur to the 
queſtion, why are theſe moulds, theſe huſks ſo invariably. 
| determinate? Now if no art can cauſe fiſh to ſpring vp 
in a field inſtead of corn, nor medlars inſtead of a lamb 
in the belly of an ewe, nor roſes on the boughs of an 
oak, nor ſoals in a hive of bees, &c. If all the diffe- 
rent ſpecies are each invariably the ſame, ought I not to 
believe with ſome reaſon, that theſe ſpecies were ſo de- 
termined by the maſter of the univerſe? that there are 
as many different deſigns as ſpecies, and that from 
matter and motion nothing could ariſe but an eternal 
chaos without theſe deſigns. * 
Every thing that paſſes confirms me in this opinion. 
If I examine on one hand a man and a filk worm, 
and on the other a bird and a fiſh, I am convin- 
ced that they were originally formed at the beginning 
of things; I obſerve in them nothing but a develope- 
ment. That of the man and that of the inſe& have 
certain-agreements and certain differences; that of the 
fiſh and that of the bird have other agreements and dif- 
ferences; we are in the worm- ſtate before we are received 
into the womb of our mother; we become chryſalides 
and nymphæ in the uterus, when we are enveloped in 
thoſe membranes which ſome term the caul; we come 
forth with arms and legs, as the worm, becoming a but- 
_ terfly, emerges from its tomb with legs and wings; we 
live ſome days like the worm, and our body afterwards 
expands in a ſimilar manner. Among reptiles ſome 
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are oviparous and ſome are viviparous ; among fiſh the 
female is fruitful without the male, who impregnates 
the eggs after they are laid by paſſing over them. 
Grubs and oyfters, &c. produce their young like them 
ſelves, and without mixture of ſexes. The polypus is 
endued with a principle by which its head will grow 
again after it is cut off, and lobſter's claws are renewed 
in like manner. Vegerables and minerals are formed in 
a manner totally different, Every kind of being is itſelf 
a world apart, ard ſo far from matter and caſual or 

lind motion producing every thing, it is very proba- 
ble that God has formed an infinite number of beings 
with powers or properties infinitely varying, for he him- 
ſelf is infinite. 

This is what I ſuſpect from the general conſideration 
of nature. But if I enter into detail and make particu- 
lar experiment with things, this is the reſult: 1 behold 
compounded bodies, as vegetables and animals, which 
I decompoſe, and thence obtain certain grots elements, 
ſpirit, phlegm, ſulphur, falt, and caput mortuum, or 
earth. I bchold other bodies, as metals and minerals, 
from' which I can never obtain but their proper parts 
more attenuated : gold has never produced any other 
ſubſtance but gold, and from mercury nothing elle can 
be obtained bur mercury. Sind, pure clay, or pure 
water cannot be changed into beings of another nature, 
What ought I to conclude from hence, except that ve- 
getables and animals are compoſed of theſe other primi- 
tive and uncompounded beings? Theſe primitive and 
unalterable beings are the elements of bodies; the man 
and the fly are compoſed of the mineral parts of mud, 

ſand, fire, air, water, ſulphur, ſalt, and all theſe pri- 
mitive and undecompoſable parts are the elements, of 
Which every one has its proper and invariable nature. 

To obtain an aſſurance of the contrary, it is neceſſary 
to have ſeen ſome tranſmutations ; but what tranimuta- 
rion Nas chymiſtry ever diſcovered ? Is nor the philoſo- 
Pher's ſtone regarded as impoſhble by all wite men? 
Ard is it more poffible in the preſent itate of the world 


that fair mould be changed into ſulphur, water into 
| cathy 
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earth, or air into fire, than to make gold with the pow- 
der of projection? ge 
When men have believed in tranſmutations, properly 
ſo called, have they not been deceived by the appear- 
ance, like thoſe who think the fun moves? For upon 
ſeeing corn and water converted in the human body into 
fleſh and blood, who has not believed tranſmutations poſſi. 
ble? Let is all this any thing more than the different ar- 
rangements of the ſalts, ſulphurs, earths, &c. in the corn 
and in our bodies? The more I reflect, the more a me- 
tamorphoſis, ſtrictly taken, appears to be a contradiction 
in terms. For in order to the changing of the primi- 
tive parts of ſalt into primitive parts of gold, two things 
are, I conceive, neceffary, to annihilate the parts or ele- 
ments of the ſalt, and to create thoſe of the gold; this, 
In reality, is the pretended metamorphoſis of an uniform 
matter, hitherto admitted by ſo many philoſophers ; and 
here follows my proof: 55 1 
It is impoſſible to conceive the immutability of the 
ſpecies of things, unleſs they be compoſed of unchange- 
able principles. In order that theſe firſt principles or 
conſtituent parts ſhould not change, it is neceſſary that 
they ſnould be perfectly ſolid, and conſequently always 
of the ſame figure; if they be ſuch they cannot become 
other elements, for to that effect a change of figure 
would be requifite, which is impoſſible in the preſent 
ſtate of the univerſe. The element which ſerves to 
make or conſtitute ſalt cannot become the element of 
mercury. I do not know how Newton, who admitted 
of atoms, ſhould fail, to make fo natural a concluſion. 
He allowed of true atoms or indiviſible bodies, as did 
Gaſtendi; but he arrived at this aſſertion by his mathe- 


matics; at the ſame time he believed theſe atoms, theſe 


indiviſible elements, changed continually into one ano- 
ther. Newton was but man, and fallible like our» 
ſelves.* 


*The greateſt part of all this prolix and diffuſe augmentation is 
founded on a miſtake of our author. Newton did not hold, that indiviſi- 
ble atoms were mutable, as M. de Voltaire affirms he did; but that the 
goullituent particles dt bodies which are compoſed of theſe atoms my 
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It will doubtleſs be aſked here, how the germs of 
things, being bard and indivifible, can grow and extend 
themſelves; it is probable they do not increaſe but by 
aſſemblage and contigvity ; many atoms of water form 
2 drop, and fo of the reſt. 

It remains to be known how this contiguity operates, 
how the parts of bodies are bound together. This is, 
perhaps, one of the ſecrets of the Creator into which 
men can never penetrate. For to know in what man- 
ner the parts which conſtitute gold are formed | into a 
maſs, it ſeems neceſſary to ſee the parts. 

If it were to be allowed to ſay, that attraction is pro- 
bably the cauſe of this adheſion and continuity of mat- 

ter, there is nothing that can be advanced with greater 


appearance of truth; for in reality, if it be demon- 


ſtrated, as we fee it is, that all the parts of matter mu- 
tually gravitate to each other, can any thing more na- 
tural be thought on than that bodies, which touch each 
other in the greateſt number of points, are the moſt 
ſtrongly united by the force of this gravitation ? But 


this is no place to enter into the phyſical detail of the ef- 
fects of gravity. 


e U A Wn 


Of the Narukk of the ELEMENTS of MaTTER | 
or of MoNADEs. 


The Opinien of N ewton, The Opinion of of Leibnitz. 


F there was ever reaſon to ſay audax japeti genus, it is 

in the enquiry which men have dared to make con- 
cerning theſe firſt elements, which ſeem to be placed in- 
finitely beyond the ſphere of our knowledge. Perhaps 
there may be_no opinion more modeſt than that of New- 
ton, who goes no farther than to think, that the ele- 


be cha nged, by mutation of figure and not metamorphoſis of ſub- 
itance ; achich is a doctrine I never remember to have ſeen, except 
in the preſent work, Vide Newton s Optics Jub fine, N. 


ments 
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ments of matter are matter; that is to ſay, beings ex- 
tended and impenetrable, into the intimate nature of 
which the underſtanding is unable to penetrate; that 
God can divide it to infinity as he alſo can annihilate it: 
but that nevertheleſs he does not, but preſerves its parts 
extended and inſecable, that they may ſerve for the baſe 
of all the productions of the univerſe. 

Ona the other hand there is not, perhaps, an inſtance 
of greater raſhneſs than the flight which Leibnitz has 
taken from the ground of his principle of the ſufficient 
reaſon, to penetrate, if poſſible, into the boſom of 
cauſes and the inexplicable nature of theſe elements, 
Every body, ſays he, is compoſed of parts which are 
extended, but of what are theſe extended parts com- 
poſed ? They are actually, continues he, diviſible and 
divided to infinity; you will then never find but exten- 
ſion. Now to ſay that extenſion is the ſufficient reaſon 
of extenfion, is to reaſon in a circle, or to ſay, in fact, 
nothing; the reaſon of the cauſe of extended beings 
muſt then be found in beings which are not extended, 

in ſimple beings or monades. Matter then is nothing 
but an aſſemblage of fimple beings. It has been ſhewn 

at the chapter of the ſoul, that, according to Leibnitz, 
every ſimple being is ſubje& to change; but its muta- 
tions, or the ſucceſſive determinations which it receives, 
cannot come from without, by reaſon that the being is 
ſimple, intangible, and occupying no part of ſpace; the 
ſource of the changes it undergoes, on account of ex- 
ternal objects, mult be in itſelf; it has, therefore, ideas. 
But it bas a neceffary connexion with all the parts of the 
univerſe; it has, therefore, ideas which relate to the 
whole univerſe. The elements of the vileſt excrement 
have then an infinite number of ideas. Their ideas, it 
is true, are not very clear; they have not apperception, as 
Leibnitz ſays; they have not in themſelves the intimate 
atteſtation of their thoughts; but they have confuſed 
. of Fes. 5 and future. e admits 
four ſpecies of monades: I. The elements of matter 
which have no clear . or idea. II. The monades 
of . which have ſome clear ideas, but none diſtinct. 


III. The 
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III. The monades of finite ſpirits, which have con- 
fuſed, clear, and diſtin ideas. IV. Laſtly, the mo- 
nade of God, which has none but adequate ideas. 

I have already oblerved, that the Englith philulophers, 
who do not reſpe& names, anlwered the whole of this 
by the ſmile of deriſion: but it is not permitted me to 
reftute Leibnitz but by argument and reaſon. I think I 
may take the liberty to fay to thoſe who have admitted 
theſe pinions, All the world allows, with you, the 
principle of ſufficient reaſon; but is it a fair conſequence 

which you deduce from that principle? I. You admit 
matter actually diviſible to infinity ; the leaſt part muſt 
then be impoſſible to come at. There is no point which 
| Has not ſides, which, docs not occupy a part of ſpace, or 
which has not a ſpecific figure ; how, then, can you af- 
firm, that it is compoſed of beings without figure, 
without place, and without ſides? Do not you offend 
the grand principle ef contradiction, by encieavouring to 
follow that of ſufficient reafen ? 

IL. Is it reatonabie that a compound body ſhould not, 
in the leaſt, reſemble that of which it is compoled ? 
Wbat, do I ſay not reſemble? There is infinity between 
a ſimple and a compounded being : and you affirm that 
the one is computed of the other. He who ſhould ſay 
that the elements of iron will form gold, and that 
the conſtituent part of ſugar will form coloquintida, 
would he ſay a thing more contrary to realon ? 

III. Can you with truth advance, that a drop of urine 
is an infinity of monades, and that each monade poſſeſſes 
ideas, though obſcure, of the whole univerſe? and that 
becauſe, according to you, every place is full, becauſe 
in this plenum every thing is connected, and a monade 
neceflarily poſſeſſing ideas, it cannot have a perception 
that is not related to every thing which is in the 
world. 

Theſe are the doctrines which are PORES to be ex- 
plained by lemmas, theorems, and corollaries. What 
has been proved by all this ?That which Cicero ſaid, 

That there is nothing lo ſtrange which bas not been main- 
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tained by the philoſophers. O metaphyſics ! we are 
as far advanced as we were in the time of the firſt 
Druids ! 


CHAP. X. 


Of active Force, which puts every Thing in Mo- 


tion in the Univerſe. 


Whether there be always the ſame Quantity of Force in the 
World. Examination of Force. The Method of computing 
Force. Concluſion of two Partics. 


I Suppoſe, without argument, that it is granted that 

matter cannot obtain motion of itfelt; it muſt there- 
fore receive it from without; but it cannot rec-:vec it trom 
other matter, as that would 00 a contradiction ; it is 


neceſſary, then, that a cauſe which is rot matter mould 


produce this motion. God is this immaterial cauſe: 
and here we muſt be careful to diſtinguiſh that the vul- 
gar axiom, that we are not to recur to God in philoſo- 
phy, is not good but in effects which ought to be ex- 
plained from next precedent phyſical cauſes. For ex- 


ample, I propoſe to explain why a weight ol four pounds 


is equipoiſcd by a weight of one pound ; if I fay that 
God ſo appointed it, niz anſwer is that of an ignorant 
perſon; but ] ſatisfy the queſtion if I ſay, that it is becauſe 
the weight of one pound is four times as diſtant from the 
fulcrum, or point of ſupport, as the weight of one pound. 
It is not the ſame with the firtt principles of things; it 
is then the act of an ignorant perſon not to recur to God; 


for there either 1 is no God, or there ate no firſt principles 


. but in God. 


It is he who has imprefled on the planers the force by 


which they move from weſt to eaſt; it is he who has 
cauſed theſe planers and the fun to revolve on their 


axes. He hath imprefled a law on all bodies, by which 


they all tend equally to the center. Laſtly, he has 
formed animals, to which he has given an active force, 


with which they can generate or produce motion. 
The 
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The grand queſtion is to know, if this force given by 
God for the production of motion is always the fame in 
nature? 

Deſcartes, without mentioning force, advanced with- 
out any proof, that the quantity of motion 15 always 
equal; and his opinion was ſo much the more without 
foundation, as the laws of motion were abſolutely un- 
known to him, Leibnitz, in a more enlightened age, 
was obliged to own with Newton, that a part of motion 
is or may be loſt, but he pretends that though the ſame 
quantity of motion do not exiſt, the force remains al- 
ways the ſame. Newton, on the contrary, was per- 
ſuaded thar it implies contradiction, that motion ſhould 
not be proportional to the force. | 
Before we enter upon any mechanical diſcuſſion of 

the ſubject, it is neceſſary to pay attention to the nature 
of things: for here the metaphyſician muſt conduct the 
geometrician. A man is poſſeſſed of a certain quan- 
tity of active force; but where was this force before 
his birth? If it be ſaid that it was in the germen of 
the infant, what force can that be which cannot be 
brought into action? And when he is become man is he 
not free to act or not? Cannot he employ a greater or 
leſs quantity of force? Let us ſuppoſe him to exert a 
force of three hundred pounds to give motion to a ma- 
chine; and ſuppoſe, as is poſſible, that this force is em- 
ployed in depreſſing a lever, and that the machine at- 
tached to this lever 1s in the exhauſted recipient; the 
machine can eaſily acquire a force equal to two thou- 
ſand pounds. The operation being made, the arm 
withdrawn, the lever Cetached, and the weight im- 
moveable, I demand, whether the ſmall quantity of 
matter which was in the recipient has received from the 
machine the force of two thouſand pounds? Does it not 
appear from theſe conſiderations that active force is con- 
tinually generated and loſt in nature? 
To terminate this metaphyſical diſpute, let us now 
attend to Newton and experience. Motion, ſays he, 
is generated and Joſt : but on account of the tenacity of 
fluids and the want of elaſticity in folids, much more 
motion is loſt than is reſtored in nature. This being 
I granted 
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granted, if we conſider this indubitable axiom, chat the 
effect is always proportional to the cauſe; it is evident 
that where motion is diminiſhed, force is likewiſe neceſ- 
ſarily diminiſhed. It is neceflary, then, in order to 
preſerve the ſame quantity of force in the univerſe, that 
this principle, the cauſe is proportional to the ect, ſhould 
ceaſe to be true. 

It has been thought, that in order to preſerve this al- 
ways equal force in the world, no more was required 
than to change the uſual method of eſtimating that 
force. Inſtead, therefore, of meaſuring the quantity of 
motion in a body, as Merſennus, Deſcartes, Newton, 
Mariotte, Varignon, &c. have always done after Archi- 
medes, by multiplying the maſs by the velocity; the 
Leibnitz, the Bernouillis, the Hermans, the Polenis, 
the s Graveſandes, the Volts, &c. have multiplied the 
maſs by the ſquare of the velocity. 5 

This controverſy, which is a ſcandal to geometry, 
has divided Europe into parties; but at lengch it ſeems 
to be agreed, that in reality it is no more than a diſpute | 
about words. It is impoſſible that theſe great philoſo- 
phers, though diametrically oppoſite, ſhould all be de- 
_ ceived in their calculations. They are equally juſt; the 
mechanical effects anſwer equally to either method of 
computing. There muſt, then, undoubtedly, be a ſenſe 
in which they are both right. Now this point in which 
they agree, and which ought to reunite them is the 
following, firſt ſhewn by Dr. Clarke, though rather in 
a harſh manner. 
If the time in which a mover acts be conſidered, its 
force at the end of the time is as the ſquare of its velo- 
city multiplied by its maſs. For what reaſon ? becauſe 


the ſpace paſſed through by the maſs is as the ſquare 


of the time in which 1t is paſſed through. Now the 
time is as the velocity: and therefore the body which 
has paſſed through this ſpace in this time, acts at the 
end of the time by a force which is as its maſs multi- 
plied by the ſquare of its velocity; thus, when the maſs 
2 in two times (for cxample minutes) paſſes through a 
ſpace with 2 degrees of velocity, at the end of that time 
the force is two multiplied by the ſquare of the velocity 

2 equal 


— : — > J. r 
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2 equal to 8; and the body makes an impreſſion which 
is as 8, In this caſe the Leibnitzians are not wrong. 
But the Carteſians and Newtonians united have great 


| reaſon on their fide, when they conſider the thing in 


another light; for they ſay : in an equal time, a body 
of four pounds, with one degree of velocity, acts pre- 


ciſely the ſame as a weight of one pound with four de- 


grees of velocity: and elaſtic bodies, which meet toge- 
ther, always rebound in the inverſe ratio of their velo- 


city and maſs ; that is, a double ball with a velocity as 


one, and a fingle ball with a velocity as 2, projected 
againſt each other, will arrive in an equal time and will 
rebound to equal heights; now we are not to conſider 
what will happen to moveable bodies in equal but un- 
equal terms; which not being attended to has given rife 
to this miſunderſtanding. The new method of com- 


4 puting forces is true in one ſenſe bur falſe in another; it 


therefore only ſerves to complex and embarraſs ſimple no- 
tions, and conſequently the o!d rule ought to be adhered 


to. What may be concluded from theſe two methods of 
examining things ? That the world ought to agree that 


the effe& is always proportional to the cauſe ; and con- 
ſequently that if the motion be loſt in the univerſe, the 
force which cauſes it is alſo loſt. Thus have I enume- 
rated the opinions of Newton on the greater part of 
queſtions which relate to metaphyfics ; and leave the 
determination between him and Leibnitz to your judg- 
ment. : | | 1 
I proceed to explain his diſcoveries in phyſics. 


PART 
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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAP. L 


The firſt Reſearches on the Subject of Light, and 
how it comes to us. The Errors of Deſcartes 
on this Subject. 


The ſingular Definition of the Peripatetics. The Spirit of 
 ſyſtematizing miſled Deſcartes. His Syſtem falſe. Of the 
progreſſive Motion of Light. Error of the Author of the 
Spectacle de la Nature. Demonſtration of the Motion of 
Light by Romer. Romer's Experiment combated and op- 
poſed without Judgment. The Diſcovery of Romer is con- 
firmed by the Diſcoveries of Bradley. Hiſtory of theſe Diſ- 
coveries. Explanation and Concluſion. 


"TH E Grecians, and the barbarians wholearnt from 
them to reaſon and to deceive themſelves, have ſaid 
from age to age that © Light is an accident, and this acci- 
« dent is the act of a tranſparent body fo far forth as 
*« tranſparent; luminous and coloured bodies have quali- 
c ties which reſemble thoſe which they excite in us, 
* for the principal reaſon, that nothing can impart that 
„which it has not; on the whole, light and colours are 
« mixture of heat, cold, dryneſs and moiſture; for 
© moiſture, dryneſs, cold and heat being the principles 
of every thing, it is neceſſary that colours ſhould be 
© compoſed of them.“ 2 | 
This is the abſurd nonſenſe which the maſters of ig- 
norance, paid by the public, have cauſed the credulity 
of mankind to reſpec for ſo long a ſeries of years: thus 
it is that the world reafoned on almoſt every ſubject 
till the time of Galileo and Deſcartes. And even long 
after their time, this jargon, which diferaces the human 


Vol. I. G underſtanding, 


cc 
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underſtanding, has ſubſiſted in many ſchools. I may 
venture to affirm that the rcaſon of man thus obſcured, 

is much beneath that confined though fure ſource of 
knowledge which we call inſtinct in brutes. We cannot 
therefore too much felicitate ourſelves that we are born 


in an age and amorg a people which begin to ſee for 


themſelves and to enjoy the principal and greateſt ap- 
endage of humanity, to wit, reaſon, 

All theſe pretended philoſophers having gueſſed at ha- 
zard behind the vei! which covered the face of nature, 
Deſcartes came arc! lifted up a corner of this grand veil. 
He ſaid, Light 13 a ſubtile and rare matter which is 
« diffuſed every where, and which ſtrikes our eyes. 


ec Colours are the ſenſations which God excites in us, 


* according to the different motions waich carry that 
C matter to our organs.” Thus far Deſcartes was right; 
he ought either to have ſtopped here, or to have taken 
experience for his guide in going farther. But he was 
deſirous of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem. This paſſion acted on 
that you man as the 2 do in other men, it drew 
him his principles, 

He had laid it down as the firſt foundation of phi- 


joſophy, that nothing ought to be admitted without evi- 
dence; and, nevertheleſs, in contempt of his own pro- 


per rule, be imagines theſe elements formed out of pre- 


tended cubes, which he ſuppoſes to have been made by 


the Creator and to have broken themſelves by a rotation 
about their centres when they came out of the hands of 
God. | 

Of theſe pretended broken cubes — worn on all 
ſides, and at length rounded into globules, he was pleaſed 


to form the light which he graciouſly diffuſes over all the 


univerſe. - 

The more ingeniouſly this ſyſtem was imagined the 
more you will perceive that it was unworthy of a phi- 
loſopher, and fince nothing of all this is won, it were 
to as much purpoſe to adopt the ſyſtem of cold and 
heat, dryneſs and moifture, Error 2 error, what does 
it Ggnify which prevails ? 


According 
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According to Deſcartes, light comes not from the fun 
to our eyes; but it is this globoſe matter diffaſed every 
where, which the fun preſſes on or impels, and which 
preſſes or acts on our eyes, as a ſtaff — at the one 
end immediately acts with the other. He was ſo much 
perſuaded of this ſyſtem, that in the ſeventeenth letter 
of his third volume, he ſays and pofitively repeats : * F 
+ avow that I know nothing of philoſophy, if the light 
«© of the ſun be not — þ to our eyes in an inſtant. 

In fact, it muſt be confeſſed that, great as his genius 
was, he knew very little of true philoſophy; he wanted 
that experience which the ſucceeding age i acquired. 
This = pay much ſuperior to Deſcartes 2s SN 
was to antiquity. 
I. lf light were 2 fluid lens diffuſed in the airy 
we ſhould fee clearly in the night, becauſe the fun, be- 
neath the hemiſphere (or horizon) would always pteſs 
the light in every direction, and the impreſſion. would 
come to our eyes; light would circulate in the fame 
manner as ſound ; we ſhould be able to beholdan object 
ſituate on the other fide of a mountain; in ſhorr, we 
ſhould never have a brighter day than during; a central 

eclipſe of the fun; for the moon, in between us 
2 chat ſtar, would prefs, at leaſt acrording to Deſcars 
tes, the globules of light 2 n f _ 
ment their action 
II. The rays which are ade of their path and 
forced to take a new direction by means of a priſm, de. 
monſtrate that light moves in reality and effect. and is 
not a maſs of giobules ſimply preſſed. Light takes 
three different courſes” in entering (or paffing through 
the ſurfaces of) a priſm; its three directions in the air, 
in the priſm, and at paſſing out of the priſm, are differ. 
ent; and even more, its motion is accelerated within 
the body of the priſm. Is it not therefore a litile ſtrange 
to ſay that a body that viſibly changes its place, (twice) 
three times, and whoſe motion is accelerated, is not as 
all moved? And nevertheleſs a book has appeared, in 
which the — motion of 3 rahly called am 
— 0 | 
E 2 III. If 
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II. It light were a maſs of globules, a fuid exiſt- 
1 in the air and in every place, a ſmall perforation in 
a darkened camber ought to illuminate the whole; for 
the light, puſhed onwards in every direction thro' this 
ſmall perforation ought to act in the ſame manner as 
ſmall globes of ivory ranged in a round or ſquare figure, 
which are all diſperſed if one of them be ſtrongly preſſed: 
but the contrary to this is what happens; the light re- 
ceived by a ſmall orifice which admits the paſſage only 
of a ſlender cone of rays, ſcarcely enlightens to the diſ- 
fance. of more than half a foot from the place where it 
ſtrikes or falls. 

IV. It is known that light which i is emitted from the 
fon to us paſſcs in about eight minutes that vaſt ſpace 
which a cannon ball, preſerving its firſt velocity, would 


3 


not accompliſh in five and twenty years. 


The author of the Spectacle de la Nature, a very va- 


| lvable work, .is here fallen into an error, which may 


emflead. beginners, for whom his work is calculated. He 
fayscthat-ligbt arrives from the flars in ſeven minutes, ac- 
cordi ny 10 Newton; he has taken the ſtars for the fam. 
Licht arrives from the neareſt fixed ſtars in abaut ſix 
months, according to a calculation founded on obſerva- 
trons of a very nice and dubious kind. It is not New- 
ton, but Huygens and Hartſoekar who made this ſuppo- 
fition. He foy s likewiſe, to prove that God created light 
before che ſian; Hat light is diff uſed thro all nature, and that 


it becomes fenfible ben the luminary ftars puſh or preſs it; 


but it is demonſtrated that. it arrives from the fixed . 


in à time conſiderably long: now if it make this paſ- 


| ſage it was not before diffuſed. It is proper to be guard- 


ed ava! 


inſt theſe errors which are every day repeated in 
bas: which ate but the echo of each other. 


Here follows in ſhort the ſubſtance of the ſenſible de- 
monſtration. which Romer made uſe of to ſhew that light 


is above ſeven or eight minutes in its paſſage from the 


- bun to the earth. 


Fig. 1. From the earth at ci is obſerved that ſatellite 
of jup iter which is eclipſcd regularly once in forty- two 
hours and a half, If the earth were e immoveablethe ob- 

ſerver 


e 


- 
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ſerver at C in thirty times forty hours and a half would 
behold thirty emerſions of the ſatellite ; but at the end 
of this time the earth is found in D, and the obſerver 
no longer ſees this emerſion preciſely at the expiration of 
thirty times forty hours and a half; but muſt add the 
time which light takes in moving from C to D, which 
time is very confiderable. But this ſpace CD is yet leſs 
than the ſpace GH in the circle. Now this circle is 
the great orbit of the earth; the ſun is in the middle; 
light in coming from the ſatellite of Jupiter paſſes over 


CD in ten minutes and over GH in fifteen or fixreen 
minutes. The ſun is (about the half diſtance) between 


G and H, anꝗ therefore the light comes from the fun is in 


ſeven or eight minutes. 


This curious obſervation was long conteſted ; but at 


length the world was forced to admit of the fact, but 


prejudice has endeavoured to elude the conſequence. It 
proves no more, ſay they, than that the matter of light 
exiſting in ſpace and contiguous from the ſun to our ex es, 


takes ſeven or eight minutes to tranſmit the impreſſion 


of the ſun to us; but ought they not to ſee that ſuch an 
anſwer made at a venture, manifeſtly contradicts every 


principle of mechanics? Deſcartes knew well, and 


athrmed, that if the matter of light were like a long 


pole prefled by the ſun at one end, the impreſſion muſt 


be communicared in an inſtant at thg other end. There- 


fore if a ſatellite of Jupiter preſſed a ſuppoſed luminous 
matter, confidered as a ſtiff thread of globules extended 


to our eyes, we ſhould not behold the emerſion of the 
ſatellite at the expiration of ſome minutes bur at the 
inſtant of che emerſion itſelf. If as the laſt ſubterfuge 
it be ſaid that the luminous matter ought not to be re- 
garded as a ſtiff body, but as a fluid, it induces an 
error unworthy of any natural philoſopher, fince an ig- 
norance of the action of fluids muſt be ſuppoſed ; "2 a 
fluid would act in every direction, and there would 
never be, as has been ſaid, either night or eclipſe. Mo- 
tion in this fluid would befides be very ſlow, and ages, 
inſtead of eight minutes, would be required to give us 
the perception of the light of = ſun. 

G 3 The 
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The diſcovery of Romer proves then inconteſtably the 
tion and progreflion of light. If the old pre- 
judice ſhould ſtill revolt againſt a truth fo eſtabliſhed, 
it muſt yield to the new diſcoveries of Mr. Bradley, 
which confirm it in a moſt admirable manner. The 
obſervations of Bradley are perhaps the greateſt attempts 
that have ever been made in aſtronomy. 
It is known that the ſpace of one hundred and ninety 
millions of our leagues, which at leaſt the earth runs 
 thro' in a year, make but a point with reſpect to the 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars from the earth. The ſight 
cannot diſtinguiſh whether a ſtar has changed its appa- 
rent ſituation when viewed from oppoſite ends of the 
diameter of this immenſe orbit. It is nevertheleſs very 
certain that after fix months there is between us and a 
ſtar ſituate near the pole (of the ecliptic) about fixty-fix 
millions of leagues difference ; and this ſpace which a 
cannon ball would not paſs over in fifty years preſerving 
its utmoſt ſwiftneſs, is loft and diſappears at the prodi- 
gious diftance of our globe from the neareſt fixed ſtar. 
For when the angle of fight becomes of a certaia mi- 
nuteneſc, it is no longer meaſurable but vaniſhes. 
To find the ſecret of meaſuring this angle, to obtain 
the difference between the apparent ſituations of the earth 
in cancer and capricorn, and by this means to diſcover 
what is called the parallax of the earth, appeared a pro- 
blem no leſs difficult than the invention of the longi- 
tude. The famous Hocke, fo well known for his Mi- 
crography, attempted the ſolution of this problem; he 
was followed by Flamſtead, who had ſettled the poſi ions 
and formed a catalogue of ihree thouſand ſtars; next 
the chevalier (the honorable Samuel) Molineux, with 
the aſſiſtance of the celebrated mechanic Graham, in- 
vented a machine for making the requifite obſervations, 
in which neither pains, time, nor expence were ſpared ; 
belly, Dr. Bradley put the finiſhing hand to this great 
wo | 
The inſtrument made uſe of was called the parallactic 
teleſcope. A deſcription of it may be ſeen in Smith's 
excellent Treatiſe on Optics. A long teleſcope ſuſpended 
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perpendicular to the horizon was fo diſpoſed, that its 
axis of viſion could eaſily be directed along the plain 
of the meridian either a ſmall diſtance to the north or 
the ſouth, and by means of an index applied to a gra- 
duated arc the quantity of the angular diſtance from the 
zenith could be known to the utmoſt exactneſs. Many 
ſtars were ebſerved with this inſtrument and among the 
reſt one of the ſtars (/ bayero) in the conſtellation, 
Draco was obſerved during the courſe of a whole year. 
What reſult ought to be expected from this laborious 
reſearch ? Certainly, if the earth from the beginning of 
ſummer to the beginning of winter do change its place, 
if it be removed theſe ſixty fix millions of le the 
ray of light which at the beginning of the fix months coin- 
cided with the axis of the teleſcope will at the end of the 
time be on one fide of it; the tube muſt then be removed 
or altered in poſition in order to admit the ray; and the 
quantity of this motion may be exactly known by the 
| graduated arc and index, and by an infallible conſequence 
how much the ſtar is more to the north or ſouth than 
it was fix months before. 
Theſe admirable operations were began the 3d of De- 
cember 1725. The earth then approached the winter 
ſolſtice, it appeared probable that if the ftar had any percep- 
tible aberration it would appear to deflect the direction 
ol its ray more to the north, as the earth after the winter 
ſolſtice went to the ſouthward. But on the 17th of 
December the ſtar appeared to be advanced in the me- 
ridian towards the ſouth. The obſervers (Molyneux 
and Bradley) were ſurpriſed, as it was preciſely contrary 
to what they had expected; but by a conſtant attention 
to theſe obſervations, more was obtained than their moſt 
ſanguine hopes had aſpired to. The parallax of this 
fixed ſtar, the annual motion of the earth and the pro- 
greſſion of light were demonſtrated to ſenſe. 5 
If the earth revolve in its orbit about the ſun, and the 
motion of light were inſtantaneous, it is plain that the 
ſtar obſerved ought to appear always to go to the 
northward as the earth is carried in the contrary direc- 
tion; but if light be propagated from this ſtar, if it 
As require 
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require a certain time to come to us, this time muſt be 
compared with the velocity of the earth's motion and 
a calculation thence inſtituted. Whence it is ſhewn that 
the velocity of the light of the ſtar is ten thouſand 
two hundred times as ſwift as the mean motion of 
the earth. By obſervations on other ſtars it appears 
that light not onlv moves with this prodigious velo- 
city, but that it moves always uniformly, though it 
come from ſtars, (probably) ſituated at very different 
diſtances. It is ſaid that the light of each ſtar moves in 
the ſame time through the ſpace determined by Romer, 
that is to ſay, about thirty three millions of leagues in 
about eight minutes. By the annual parallax it appears 

that the diſtance of the ſtar obſerved in Draco is four 
hundred thouſand times as great as that of the ſun from 
the earth. | 
In the interim, I intreat every attentive reader who 
regards truth to conſider, that if the light arrives to us 
from the ſun by an uniform motion in eight months, 
it muſt arrive from the ſtar of Draco in about fix years 
and one month; and that if the leſs fixed ſtars be ſix 
times as far removed from us as their magnitudes feem to 
indicate, their light will be fix and thirty years and a halt 


in coming to us. Now the courſe of theſe rays is always 


uniform : let it be judged then if this uniform courſe can 
be reconciled with the ſuppoſition of an univerfally dif- 
fuſed matter : let the reader aſk himſelf whether this 
matter would not in ſome degree derange this uniform 
progreſſion of the rays; and laſtly, when he reads the 
chapter of vortices, let him refle& on this prodigious 
extended ſpace through which the light has freely paſſed 
for all ages; then let him judge if this agrees with the 
doctrine of an abſolute plenum, and behold what a maſs 
of error is neceſſarily connected with the ſyſtem of Deſ- 
cartes. He made no experiments; without examining, 
he made uſe of his imagination to create a world. On 
the contrary, Newton, Romer, Bradley, &c. depended 
on fact and obſervation, and did not form an opinion 
without that bafis. { ed Ny bene. 
All theſe truths are now admitted; they were all op- 
poſed in 1738, when the author firſt publiſhed theſ⸗ 
Sa „ Elements 
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Elements of the Philoſophy of Newton, in France. In this 
manner it is that truth is received by thoſe who have been 


brought up in error. 


CHAP. I.. 


The Syſtem of Mallebranche not leſs erroneous. 
than that of Deſcartes. The Nature of Light; * 
its Directions; its Velocity. 


Ener of Father Mallebranche. Definition of the Matter of 
Light. Fire and Light are the ſame Being. Swiftneſs of 
Light. Minuteneſs of its Particles. Progreſſion of Light. 
Proof that a Plenum is impoſſible. Wilful Oppoſition to theſe 
Truths. Abuſe of the Holy — in 9 to wot 
Truths. 


Ather Mallebranche, who. in examining the errors 
of the ſenſes, was not himſelf exempted from thoſe 
which ariſe from the ſubtlety of genius, adopted with- 
out proof the three elements of Deſcartes, but he chan- 
ged many things in that enchanted caſtle, and making 
ſtill fewer experiments than Deſeartes, he made like him, 
a ſyſtem. 

The vibrations of a luminous body, according to him, 
impreſs their ſtrokes or impulſes on ſmall moving vor- 
tices capable of compreſſion, and all compoſed of the ſubtle 
matter. But if it had been demanded of Mallebranche, 
how theſe ſmall vortices tranſmitted the light to our 
eyes? How the action of the ſun could paſs in an inſtant 
through ſuch a number of ſmall bodies compreſſed by 
each other, and of which a very ſmall number would ſuffice 
to deaden and deſtroy this action? How theſe vortices in 
motion and in contact with each other did not mix and 
compound together? Whence is their elaſticity derived? 
And in ſhorr, for what reaſon does he ſuppoſe them to 
exiſt at all? Upon theſe * being put, what an- 
ſwer could he have made? Or what foundation could he 
have diſcovered for his imaginary ecifice : ? Strange that 
men, 
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men, who in their diſcourſe make it a rule to adhere to 
ſtrict truth, ſhould, in their writings, act as if no ſuch 
principle exiſted ! 85 
What then is the matter of light? 7: is fire irſilf; 
which burns (objects ſituate) at a imall diſtance, when 
its parts are leſs rarified more ſwift or more united, and 
enlightens without offending our eyes when it acts from 
a greater diſtance, when its parts are more rare leſs rapid 
and leſs united. A lighted taper would burn an eye 
placed at the diſtance of a few lines from it, but only 
enlightens the eye placed at the diſtance of ſome inches; 
and in like manner the rays of the ſun, ſpread through 
the ſpace of the atmoſphere, illuminate objects, but re- 
united in the focus of a burning mirror melt lead and 

Id. | | | 
S x it be demanded what is fire? I anſwer, it is an ele- 
ment, which I know only by its effect; and muſt fey 
here as in many other places, that man is not made to 
know the intimate nature of things, but can only calcy- 
late, meaſure, weigh and make experiments. 
| Fire does not always give light, neither does light 
always burn; but it is the element of fire that alone 
poſſeſſes the property of giving light and burning. Fire 
which is not developed, whether it be in a bar of iron or 
of wood cannot emit rays from the ſurface of this wood 
or iron, conſequently it cannot become luminous, which 
only happens when the ſurface is ignited. 

The rays of the full moon give no ſenſible heat in the 
focus of a burning glaſs, though they give a very con- 
fiderable light. The reaſon is palpable. The degrees 
of heat are always in the proportion of the denfity of the 
rays. Now it is proved that the ſun, at a like altitude, 
caſts ninety thouſand times more rays on the plane of the 
horizon than the moon. Therefore in order that the rays 
of the moon in the focus of a burning glaſs may give 
only as much heat as the ſolar rays would produce on 2 
ſurface equal to that of the glaſs, it is neceſſary that 
the focus ſhould contain ninety thouſand times more 
rays than in this caſe it does. 

They 
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They who would make fire and light two diſtinct 
beings, have therefore deceived themfelves by procceding 
on the ground that all fire does not ſhine and all light 
does not heat; which is as much as to alledge that every 
being that can ſerve two purpoſes is two beings, 

This fire is darted forth from the luminous point in 
every direction; which is the cauſe that it is perceived 
on all ſides; we muſt therefore, with geometricians, al- 
ways conſider it as a number of lines proceeding from 
the centre to the circumference. Thus every faſcis, every 
collection, every beam of rays coming from the ſun, or 
from any fire, ought to be confidered as a cone whoſe 
baſe is the pupil of the eye and whole vertex is the 
radiant point. S | 

This fire is projected from the ſun to the earth, to 
Saturn, &c. with a rapidity which aſtoniſhes the imagi- 
nation. By calculation it is ſhewn that, if the ſun be 
_ diſtant from us twenty four thouſand ſemidiameters of 
the earth, light in paſſing from the ſua to the earth runs 
through a thouland million of feet in round numbers in 
a ſecond. Now a ball of a pound thrown by the force 
of half a pound of gunpowder paſſes through no more 
than fix hundred feet in a ſecond, the velocity of a ray 

of light is then in round numbers ſixteen hundred and 
fixty ſix thouſand fix hundred times greater than that of 
a cannon ball; whence it follows, that if a particle of 
light were no more in maſs than the ſixteen hundred thou- 
ſandth part of a pound, it would produce the fame effect 
as a cannon ball; and if the particles were not many 
millions of millions yer ſmaller, a fingle moment's ema- 
nation of light would be ſufficient to deſtroy all vegeta- 
tion on the face of the earth. Of what an inconceivable 

minuteneſs muſt thoſe particles then be fince they even 
enter our eyes without hurting us. = : 

The fun which projects this luminous matter to us in 
ſeven or eight minutes, and the ſtars, thoſe other ſuns 
from which it arrives after a courſe of many years, ſup- 

ply it for ever without appearing to exhauſt themſclves, 
much in the ſame manner as muſk continually emits 
odorous particles without ſenſibly diminiſhing in weight. 

— 
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In ſhort, the rapidity with which the ſun projects its 
rays is probably in proportion to its bulk, which exceeds 
that of the earth about a million times, and ro the ve- 
locity with which this immenſe body revolts on its axis; 
that is to ſay, in about twenty five days and a half. 

By the way we may obſerve from the celerity with 
which this ſubſtance of the ſun flies off in right lines, 
how inadmiſible the plenum of Deſcartes is. For, I. 
How can (a body moving in) a right line come to us 
through ſo many millions of beds of matter moving in 
curves, and acroſs ſo many and fo various motions? II. 
How could a body ſo minute paſs in *ſeven or eight mi- 
nutes over the ſpace of four hundred times thirty three 
millions of leagues from a ſtar to us, if it had to pene- 
trate through a refiſting matter in that ſpace ? It would 
be neceſſary in that caſe that every ray ſhould remove 
or derange in a moment (or rather in its paſſage) thirty 
three million of leagues of the ſubtle matter, four hun- 
dred thouſand times. „ 

It is to be remarked likewiſe, that this pretended 
ſubtle matter in an abſolute plenum muſt reſiſt as much 
as the moſt ſolid matter, and therefore a ray of light 
from a ſtar would have a greater effect to make than 
would be neceſſary to pierce a cone of gold whoſe axis 

was in length one hundred and thirty two thouſand 
millions of leagues. + 

Yer more experience, the true inſtructor in philoſophy, 
informs us that light in paſſing from one element to 
another, from one medium into another medium, does 
not all paſs through as we ſhall explain; great part is re- 
flected. Even the air reflects more than it tranſmits ; 
therefore (in the caſe of a plenum) it would be impoſ- 
ſible for any light to arrive to us from the ſtars, it 
would be all abſorbed or reflected back before it could 
paſs through the half of our atmoſphere: and how much 


Our author has here fallen into the preciſe error which he took 
ſome puns in the luſt chapter to detect in the Spectacle de la Nature. 
It is not from the rn, but from the Sz that light arrive in ſeven 
or eight minutes, as he july obſerves in that place. N. 


More 
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more would this impediment affect the paſſing of the 
light when a ſpace equal to ſuch an immenſe number 
of atmoſpheres muſt be traverſed ? But when we come to 
explain the principles of gravitation, we ſhall find a 
great number of arguments which prove that this pre- 
tended plenum is no more than a creature of the ima- 
gination. 

Let us ſtop here a moment to obſerve how ſlowly 
truth eſtabliſhc s ĩtſelf among men. It is near fifty years 
ſince Romerdemonſtrated, by obſervations on the eclipſes 

of Jupiter's moons, that light emanates from the ſun to 
the earth in about ſeven minutes and a half; nevertheleſs 
the contrary is maintained not only in many philoſophi- 
cal books written fince that time; but the following is 
quoted from a collection in three volumes, extracted from 
the obſervations of all the — in Europe, printed 
in 1730. Page 35. vol. I. Quelques-uns ont pretendu, 

&c. Some have pretended that a continual emiſſion 
*« of an infinity of inſenſibly ſmall particles is made from 
* a luminous body, as the ſun, which carry the light 
to our eyes; but this opinion which ſeems to be a 
 « reli of the old philoſophy cannot be maintained.“ 
| Yet this opinion is demonſtrated by more than one 

method: and is ſo far from being related to the old 
philoſophy that ir is directly the contrary; for what 
can be more contrary to words, void of 2 than ſuch 
an aſſemblage of meaſures, computations and experi- 
ments? 

There is another ſet of oppoſers who have attacked this 
truth, concerning the emanation and progreſſion of 
kehe, with the tame arms with which men more re- 
ſpected than enlightened formerly dared to attack with fo 
much haughtineſs and vanity the opinion of Galileo 

concerning the motion of the earth. 

They who combat reaſon by authority, employ the 

holy ſcripture, whoſe purpoſe is to teach us to live 

well, to extract their leſſons of philoſophy from them. 

Pluche has really made Moſes a natural philoſopher ; if 
thro' __—_ he is to be deplored; and if by this 


| Pap! p able 
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S 
palpable artifice he thinks to render thoſe odious who 
are not of his opinion, he is (till more to be pitied. 

The ignorant ought to remember that thoſe who 
condemned Galileo on a fimilar pretext have covered 
their country with a diſgrace which the name of Galileo 
alone can counterpoiſe. We ought to believe fay they, 
that the light of the day does not come from the ſun, 
becauſe according to the book of Geneſis God created 
the light before the ſun. 3 

But theſe gentlemen do not recolle& that according 
to the book of Geneſis God ſeparated the light from 
the darkneſs, and called the light day and the darkneſs 
night, and compoſed a day of evening and morning, &c. 
and all this before the creation of the ſun. It follows 
then, according to theſe philuſophers, that the ſun is 
not the cauſe of day nor his abſence the cauſe of night. 
| They add likewile, that God ſeparated the waters from 
the waters and by this ſeparation they underſtand the 
| ſea and the clouds. But according to them the vapors 
that formed the clouds were not then as now raifed by 
the ſun. For, acording to the book of Geneſis, the 
ſun was not created till after this ſeparation of the 
inferior and ſuperior waters; but they avow thit it is 
the ſun which raiſes the ſuperior waters and are therefore 
in contradiction with themſelves. Will they deny the 
motion of the earth becauſe Joſhua commanded the ſun 
to ſtand ſtill? Will they deny the developement of feeds 
in the earth becauſe it is faid that grain muſt rot before 
it ſprout forth ? They ought then to allow, with all 
men of ſenſe, that we are not to look in the Bible for 
hyfical truths, and that we may thence learn to become 
etter men, but not to underſtand natural philoſophy. 


CHAP. 
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The Reflexibility of Light was not well dw 
ſtood (before the Time of Newton ;) Light is 
not reflected from the ſolid Parts of Bodies as 
has been thought. 


There is no Body which is — Plane or Polite. Light 
not reflected by the ſolid Parts of Bodies. Deciſive Experi- 


ments. How and in what ſenſe Light is reflected from a 


Vacuum. The manner of making the Experiment. 
Inference from this Experiment. The ſmaller the Pores 
the greater Quantity of Light is tranſmitted. Ill-founded 
ObjeRions againſt theſe Truths. | 


AVING explained what light i is, whence i it comes 

[ to us and how and in what time it arrives to us, 
let us now attend to ſuch of its properties as were un- 
diſcovered till the preſent age. The chief of its proper- 
ties is that it ſeems to rebound from the ſolid turface of 
all objects to bring their images to our eyes. 

All men, all philoſophers, the Deſcartes, the Malle- 
branches and thoſe who were fartheſt removed from the 
vulgar mode of apprehenſion, have alike believed that 
the ſurfaces of bodies do really ſtrike back or reflect 
the light to us. The more plane and folid any ſurface 
is, ſay they, the more it cauſes the light to rebound; 
the more any body has of large and right lined pores 
the more it tranſmits the rays thro? its — Thus 
the poliſhed mirror, covered at the back with quickſilver 
returns all the rays to us; but the ſame glaſs not quick- 
filvered, having large and right lined pores, ſuffers a 
great part fof the rays to paſs thro' its ſubſtance. The 
more, the larger, and the more direct the pores of any 
body are, the more tranſparent it is; ſuch, ſay they, is 
the diamond, and ſuch is water itſelf, Theſe are the 
notions (once) generally received and which no one pre- 
_ tended to call in queſtion. Nevertheleſs all theſe 

| notions 


oy 
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notions are entirely falſe; the moſt probable poſitions 
being thus often the fartheſt removed from truth. 
Philoſophers in this circumſtance have erred in the 
ſame manner as the vulgar, depending on the ſenſe, think 
the ſun is no Jarger than it appears to the eye. This 
error of the philolophers may be detected by an attention 
to what follows. 

There is no body whoſe ſurface we can render truly 
plane and even: yet many ſurfaces appear to us to be 
regular and of an exquifite poliſh, Whence does it 

happen that that which is not even and poliſhed ſhould 
- nevertheleſs appear ſo? The moſt regular ſurface is 
not with reſpect to the particles of light, different from 
a collection of mountains, cavities and intervals, in the 
ſame manner as the point of the fineſt needle is rough, 
in conſequence of aſperities and inequalities which are 
diſcoverable by the microſcope. Every cone or pencil 
of rays which falls on theſe irregularities would be 
ſcattered according to the various poſition of the parts 
of the ſurface; reflection then could never be regular 
and we ſhould never be able to ſee our image in a glaſs. 
Moreover, it 1s probable that glaſs has a thouſand times 
more pores than matter; yet every point of the furface 
reflects the rays, and of courſe it follows that they are not 
reflected by the (ſolid parts of the) glaſs. | 

The light which brings our image to vs from the 
- ſurface of a mirror does not then come from the ſolid 
parts of the mirror; neither does it come from the ſolid 
parts of the mercury and tin adhering to the poſterior 
ſurface of the glaſs. Theſe parts are not more plane 
and even than thoſe of the glaſs itſelf. The folid parts 
of the tin and mercury are incomparably greater than 
the ſolid parts which conſtitute light; therefore if the 
ſmall particles of light were to incide on theſe groſs 
Partices of the mercury they would be ſcattered about 
on all ſides like ſmall leaden ſhot falling among rubbiſh. 
What unknown power is it then that makes the light 
rebound to us with ſo much regularity ? It has already 
been ſhewn that it is rot the bodies themſelves. That 
which ſeemed to be the beſt known and moſt inconteſ- 

| table 
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table part of philoſophy becomes a myſtery greater 
than was formerly the weight of the air. Let us exa- 
mine this problem of nature, and our aſtoniſhment will 
be redoubled. It is impoſſible to follow this reſearch 
without ſurprize and admiration: | 2 

In a darkened chamber expoſe the glaſs AB (fig. 2.) 
to the rays of the ſun, ſo that the rays on their arrival 
at the ſurface B may make an angle of more than forty 
degrees with the perpendicular P: The greateſt part 
of the rays will not then paſs thro' into the air, but 
will intirely return back into the glaſs at the inftant of 
their emerfion; returning as you ſee by an infenſibly 
It certainly cannot be the ſolid ſurface of the air 

that has reflected them back into the glaſs; many of 
theſe rays paſſed into the air before when they incided 
leſs obliquely ; why then comes it to paſs that at an obli- 
quity of forty degrees nineteen minutes, the greater part 
no longer paſs thro'? Do they find a greater reſiſtance 
or more ſolid matter in the air, than in the glaſs thro? 
which they have juſt paſſed ? Do they find more ſolid 
parts in the air when they fall with the obliquity of 
forty degrees and one-third, than when their obliquity 
is only forty? The air is nearly two thouſand four hun- 
dred times mote rare, leſs heavy and leſs ſolid than the 
glaſs; the rays ought therefore to paſs thro' the air 
with two thouſand four hundred times the eaſe with which 
they penetrated the cryſtal. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of 
this prodigious appearance of facility they are reflected; 
they are here reflected by a force; which is of two 
thouſand four hundred times more efficacy than the air; 
and therefore not by the air: Which is another proof 
that the rays are not reflected to our eyes by the ſolid 
parts of bodies. Light is fo far from being reflected by 
impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, that it ſumetimes 


is reflected even from a vucuum; which is a fact that de- 5 


ſerves particular attention. % OR 
You have ſeen that light falling with an angle of forty 

degrees nineteen minutes (on the ulterior ſurface of) a 

cry * glaſs rebounds W Gs from the air which 
Vor. I. it 
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it meets at the ulterior ſurface; that if the light fall 
in an angle one minute leſs (greater) there paſſes till 
leſs thro? this furface into the air. 

Newton affirmed, that if the air were taken away from 
the ulterior ſurface of this glaſs there would then no 
more rays pals thro” (at the before-mentioned angle of 
emergence} and that all the light would be reflected. 


I have made the experiment. 1 procured an excellent 


priſm, to be ſet in a plate of copper, and applied this 
plate to the top of an open receiver which was placed 


on the table of an air pump. This whole apparatus I 


cauſed to be carried into my darkened chamber. There 
receiving the light thro? a perforation, on the priſm, and 
cauſing it to fall with the proper angle, I pumped the 


air out for a long time; they who were preſent ſaw in the 


n as the air was exhauſted, there paſſed leſs 


light into the receiver, till at length there paſſed ſcarce 


any at all. It was an agreeable ſight to behold this 


** totally reflected by the priſm te the ceiling. 


The experiment demonſtrates then that the light in 
this inſtance rebounds from the void; yet it is well 


| known that a void can have no action. What then are 


we to conclude from this experiment? Two things very 


pualpably. The firſt, that the ſolid parts of the ſurface 


of bodies do not reflect the ligbt; and the ſecond, 
that there is an unknown power in bodies which acts 
upon light; this ſecond property we ſhall examine in its 
place. 
Our preſent buſineſs is only to prove that light is not 


reflected from the ſolid parts of bodies. Here follows 
another confirmation of this truth. Every opake body 


when reduced into a thin plate ſuffers rays of a certain 
kind to paſs thro' its ſubſtance and reflects others; now 
H light were driven back by the bodies themſelves, all 
the rays which fell in like circumſtances on the thin 
plate would be. alike reflected. In ſhort, we ſee that 


never was ſuch an aſtoniſhing paradox demonftrated by 
a great er variety of methods. Let us now begin to make 


ourſelves: familiar with theſe truths. 
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1. This light which is thought to be reflected by the 
ſolid furface of bodies; rebounds, in reality, without hav- 
ing touched the ſurface. , _ 

It. Light is not returned from the poſterior ſurface of 
a mirror by the quickfilver, but is reflected from the 
= middle of the pores of the glaſs and of the quick- 

Iver. | 

III. It is not neceſſary, as hath bitherto been thought, 
that the pores of the quickſilver ſhould be very ſmall in 
order to reflect the light, but on the contrary, it is neceſ- 
fary that they ſhould be large. 

This will a afford a ſubje& of new ſurpriſe to thoſe who 
have not ſtudied this philoſophy, that the ſecrer to 
render a body opake is frequently to enlarge its pores, 
and that the means of rendering it tranſparent is to 
make the pores ſmaller; The order of nature ſeems in 
appearance to be entirely changed. That which ſeems 
calculated to produce opacity, 1s preciſely that which 
cauſes tranſparency; and that which appears proper to 
cauſe tranſparency, is that which renders beds opake. 
Yet nothing is more true and it may be ſhewn by the 
moſt common experiments. Dry paper, whoſe pores 
are large, is opake, no ray of light paſſes thro” it: con- 
tract theſe pores by moiſtening it with water or oil, 
and it becomes tranſparent: the ſame happens to linen, 
falt, &c. 
Ir is proper to inform the public, that a perſon who 
has lately written againſt theſe truths with much more 
arrogance and contempt than knowledge, has attempted 
to rally Newton upon theſe diſcoveries. © If the ſecret 
_ < to render a body tranſparent, ſays he, be to contract 
te its pores, it will be proper to make windows of leſs 
* dimenſions, in order to have mote light in a room, 
ee &c.” L anſwer, that it is very indeceiit in one who is 
talking of philoſophy to pretend to be witty ; that to 
turn Newton into ridicule is an enterprize that requires 
no common ſtrength, and moreover that this pitiful 
joker may recollect that large openings from which the 
light is intercepted do not tranimit the light, and that 
a thin body pierced with an gh of holes; expoſed » 
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the ſun, admits a great quantity of light. Paper moiſt- 
ened, and wet linen, for example, are thin bodies whoſe 
pores are contracted and rectified by the oil or the 
water, and the light paſſes through theſe pores thus 
rendered ſtrait; but it will not paſs through the largeſt 
fieves which croſs each other and intercept the rays. 
It is very proper to be ſure of the right fide before we 
attempt to be witty. ; 

The contemptible arguments, and the contemptible 
witticiſms which have been made in France againſt the 


admirable diſcoveries of Newton, would be a diſgrace to 


the nation, if the perſons who made them had not been 
the reproach of philoſophy. Let us return, and conclude 
on the whole, that there are unknown principles which 
perform theſe wonders, which cauſe the light to rebound 
before it touches a ſurface, which return it from the 
pores of a tranſparent body, and which retract it even 
from the vacuum. Whatever may be the cauſe, we 
are invincibly compelled to admit the facts. 


CH A P. IV. 


Of Mirrors, of Teleſcopes: of the Reaſons which 
the Mathematics afford for explaining the Myſ- 
teries of Viſton ; that theſe Reaſons are inſuf- 
—_— | 


The plain Mirror. The convex Mirror. The concave Mirror. 5 
Geometrical Explanations of Viſion. No immediate Agree- 
ment between the Rules of Optics and our Senſations. The. 

Proof. 


HE rays, which a power unknown till the preſent 
age, cauſes to rebound from the ſurface of a mir- 


ror to your eyes, without touching this ſurface, and 
even from the pores themſelves ; theſe rays, I fay, re- 
turn to your eyes with the ſame property as they arrived 
at the mirror, If you contemplate your own counte- 
nance, the parallel rays emanating from your counte- 
nance and falling perpendicularly on the mirror, return 

| in 
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in the ſame manner as a ball which rebounds perpen- 
dicularly from the floor. 
If in the mirror , (fig. 3.) you obſerve an object ſitu- 
ate to the one fide of you as A, the ſame thing will 
happen to the rays which are emitted from A as would 
happen to a ball which rebounds to the eye at E. This 
is what is meant by ſaying, that the angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflection. The line AC is the 
line of incidence, and the line CE is the line of reflec- 
tion. It is ſufficiently known, and the bare mention 
fhews that theſe lines form equal angles at the furtace 

of the glaſs; but yet why do I behold the object nei- 
ther at A where it really is, nor at C from whence the 
rays laſt came, but at D behind the mirror itfeli ? 

Geometry will inform you (fig. 4.) that it is becauſe 
the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection, 
your eye at B refers to the object in D; that is, be- 
cauſe objects cannot act upon you but in right lines, and 
the right line continued from your eye as far as D be- 
hind the mirror, is as long as AC and CB taken 
together. And yet farther it will inform you that, 
you never ſee objets but at the point from whence 
the rays begin to diverge. Let mi repreſent the mirror. 
The pencils of rays which emanate from each point 
of the object began to diverge at the inftant of their e- 
miſſion; they arrive at the ſurface of the mirror, where 
every ray incides, is diſperſed and reflected towards the 
eye. The eye refers them to the points DD at the ter- 
mination or point at which theſe rays (continued behind 
the mirror would) meet; but in reference to the points 
DD: theſe rays do the ſame thing as at the points AA: 
that is, they begin to diverge ; and therefore you ſee the 
object AA at the points DD. pn 

Theſe angles and: theſe lines ſerve doubtleſs to give 
intelligence concerning this artifice of nature, but they 
are far from diſcovering the efficient phyſical reaſon why 
your mind without heſitation refers the object to the 
ſame diſtance behind the mirror, as it is really ſituate 
before it. Thele lines repreſent what happens, but they 
do not indicate for what purpoſe it happens. 
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If you wiſh to know how it is that a convex mirror 
diminiſhes objects, and a concave mirror augments them, 
theſe lines of incidence and reflection afford you a 

reaſon of the ſame nature. 

You are informed that the cones of rays which diverge 
from the points AA and fall on the convex mirror, make 
the angles of incidence equal to the angles of reflection 
whoſe lines paſs to your eye (fig. 5.) Now theſe angles 
are leſs than if they had fallen on a plane ſurface ; there- 
fore if they be ſuppoſed to paſs to B they will converge 
much ſooner ; therefore the object in BB would be leſs. 
Now your eye refers the object to BB the points whence 
the rays would begin to diverge ; the object ought there- 
fore to appear to you ſmaller, as in the figure. For the 
fame reaion that it appears fmaller it appeats alſo nea- 
rer, becauſe the points BB at which the rays would ter- 
minate are nearer the mirror that the points AA. 

By the reaſon of contraries, you ought to behold 

objects more enlarged and more diſtant in a Concave 
mirror, placing the object ſuffciently near (fig. 6.) 
For the cones of rays AA at their points of emergence, 
and diverging from the mirror if they were ſuppoſed to 
be reflected (in the direct contrary courſe) through the 
mirror, would not reunite but in BB, as you ſee in the 
figure. Now BB is greater and more diſtant from the 
mirror than AA; you chen behold the object larger and 
more diſtant. 
This in general is what paſſes in rays reflected to 
your eyes; and this ſingle principle that the angle 
of incidence is always equal to the angle of reflection 
is the ground work of all the myſteries of catoptrics, 
But ĩt is neceſſiry to be informed how lenſes augment 
theſe magnitudes and diminiſh theſe diſtances: and laſtly, 
why objects delineating themſelves inverted in your eyes, 
you nevertheleſs behold them as they really are. 

As to magnitudes and diſtances, this is what the ma- 
thematics teach you; the greater the angle which an 
object forms in your eye the larger the object appears: 
nothing can be more ſimple. The line HK which you 
ſee at the diſtance of an hundred paces, traces an angle 
in the eye A (fig. 7.) at two hundred paces diſtance, 


. it 
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it traces an angle of only half the magnitude in the line 
B (fig. 8.) Now the ng which is formed on your 
retina, or of which your retina is the baſe, is ſimilar to 
the angle of which the object is the baſe. For they 
are vertical angles and therefore by the firſt propoſitions of 
the elements of geometry are equal: theretore if the 
angle formed in the eye A, be double the angle formed 

in the eye B, the object ought to appear as large again 
to the eye A as to the eye B. 
But in order that an eye fituate in B, may view 
the object as much enlarged as it appears to the eye 
at A, it is necetfary to contrive that the eye B ſhould re- 
ceive as large an angle as A, which is as near again. 
The glaſſes of a teleſcope produces this effect (fig. 9.) 
Let us here for the ſake of eaſe make uſe of but one glaſs, 
and by abſtraction infer the effect of the combinations 
of many. The object HK emits its rays to this glaſs 
at ſoine diſtance from which they are reunited, Let us 
imagine a glaſs of ſuch a curvature that theſe rays croſ- 
ling each other may form an angle at the eye C equal 
to the angle at A, then the eye, they tell us, judges from that 
angle. Ir, therfore, lees the object of the ſame magni- 
tude as. when beheld by the eye at A. But in A it is 
| ſeen at an hundred paces diſtance; whence, in C, the 
eye receiving the ſame angle views the object likewiſe at 
an hundred paces diſtance. All the effect of combined 
lenſes, and the various kinds of microſcopes and teleſcopes 
which magnify objects, conſiſts then in cauſing objects 
to be viewed under a greater angle. The object A3 
(fig. 10.) is ſeen by means of the glaſs under the angle 
DCD which is much larger than the angle ACB. 
You demand ſtill farther from the rules of optics 
why you behold objects in their proper ſituation though 
they are painted reverſe on the retina. The ray which em- 
anates from the head of the man A (fig. 11.)arrives at the 
lower point of the retina A, and his feet are ſeen by the 
rays BB at the ſuperior part of your retina. So that 
this man is really painted with his head below and feet 
above on the botom of your retina. Why then da 

you not lee this man inverted, but erect and as he is? 

T 0 reſolve this queſtion, it is common to ule the 
compariſon 
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compariſon of a blind man, who holds in his hands two 
ſticks acroſs, with which he diſcovers very well the po- 
fition of objects. For the point which is to the left 
being perceived by the right hand by the help of the 
tick, is judged immediately to be to the left; and the 
point which his left hand has perceived by the inter- 
vention of the other ſtaff he judges to be to the right, 
without deceiving himſelf. Therefore every teacher of 
optics informs us, that the inferior part of the eye im- 
mediately refers its ſenſation to the ſuperior part of the 
object, and that the ſyperior part of the retina as natu- 
rally refers the ſenſation to the inferior part; ſa that the 
object is ſeen in its natural poſition, 
But when you are perfectly acquainted with all theſe ma- 
thematical lines and angles, by which the paſſage of the 
light is traced to the bottom of the eye, you are not 
to ſuppoſe that you are informed of the manner in which 
you perceive the magnitudes, diftaaces and ſituations of 
things. The geometrical proportions of theſe lines and 
angles are juſt, it muſt be granted, but there is no 
more agreement between them and our ſenſations, than 
between the found we hear and the magnitude, diſtance 
and ſituation of the ſounding body. My ear is ſtruck 
by a ſound; I hear that found and perceive nothing 
farther. In the ſenſe of fight my eye is affected; I 
behold colours and perceive nothing more. And the 
proportions of theſe lines and angles are not only inca- 
pable of being at all the immediate cauſe of the judg- 
ment I form of objects, but in many caſes thoſe propor- 
tions do nat agree at all with the manner in which we 
behold objects. For example, a man ſeen at four and 
at eight paces diſtance appears of the ſame magnitude. 
Nevertheleſs the image of this man at four paces is 
nearly double, in your eye to what it is when ſeen at 
eight paces. The angles are different, yet the object 
is always feen equally large; it is therefore evident from 
this inftance, choſen out of many others that theſe an- 
gles and theſe lines are not at all the immediate cauſe of 
the manner in which we fee. 
Betore we continue, then, the reſearch which we have 
began concerning light and the mechanical laws of 
| e nature 
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nature, you command me to explain how the ideas of 
the diſtances, magnitudes, and fituations of objects are 
received by the mind. This enquiry will afford us 
ſomething both of novelty and truth, which is the only 
* for publiſhing a book. 


CHAP. * 


How we become acquainted with the Diſtances, 
Magnitudes, Figures and Situations of Bodies. 


Neither optical Lines nor Angles can make us acquainted 

with Diſtances. Example in Proof. Thoſe optical Lines do 

not indicate either the Magnitude or Figure. Example in 

Proof. By the Experience ofoneborn blind and cured by Che- 

ſelden. How we know the Diſtances and Magnitudes of Ob- 
jets. Example. We learn to ſee in the ſame manneras we learn 

to read. The Sightcannot make us acquainted with Extenſion. 


Ex us begin by ſpeaking of diſtance. It is clear 
that it cannot be perceived immedi:tely of itſelf; 
for diſtance is no other than a line drawn from the ob- 
ject to us. This line terminates in a point and we per- 
ceive no more than that point; and whether the object 
exiſts at the diſtance of a thouſaud leagues or one foot, 
this point is always the ſame. We have therefore no 
immediate means of inſtantly percetving diſtance as we 
have of preceiving by the touch whether a body is hard 
or ſoft; by the taſte if it be ſweet or bitter; by the hear- 
ing if of two ſounds one is grave and the other acute. 
For, it muſt be noted, that, the parts of a body which yield 
to my finger, are the immediate cauſe of my ſenſation of 
— and the vibration of the air, excited by the ſonorous 
body, are the immediate cauſe of my ſenſation of ſound. 

Now, if I cannot thus obtain an immediate idea of diſ- 
tance, I muſt know it by means of ſome other intermediate 
idea; but it is neceſſary at leaft that I ſhould perceive the 
idea, for an idea which I have not, cannot certainly ſerve 
to produce another in my mind. 1 am told that a cer- 
| Lain houſe is a mile diſtant from a certain river; | 
I do 
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I do not know the ſituation of the river I certainly can- 
not know that of the houſe, A body yields eaſily to my 
hand, and l immediately conclude it is ſoft; another refiſts, 
and I immediately perceive its hardneſs. It is therefore 
neceſſary that I ſhould perceive the angles formed in 
my eye, in order thence to conclude the diſtance of 
objects. But the greater part of mankind do not even 
— that theſe angles exiſt: it is therefore evident 
that theſe angles cannot be the immediate cauſe that 
you are acquainted with the diſtance of objects. 

He who for the firſt time in his life hears the ſound 
of a cannon or the ſound of a concert, cannot judge 
whether the cannon be diſcharged or the concert exc- 
cuted at the diſtance of a league or at thirty paces. 
Nothing but experience can give him the habit of 
judging the diſtance between him and the place from 
whence the noiſe proceeds. The vibrations or undu- 
 Lations of the air carry a found to his ear or rather to his 
mind ; but this noile does not acquaint his mind with 
the place from whence it proceeded, nor indicate the 
form of the cannon or inſtruments of mufic. It is pre- 


cilely the lame thing with reſpect to the rays of light 


which emanate from an object ; wy do not at all inform 
us where that object is. 

Neither do they more acquaint us with the magnitude 
and figure. I {ce a ſmall round tower afar off. I ad- 
vance; I perceive and touch a large and ſquare building: 

| ſurcly what T fee and touch is not that which I ſaw. 


The ſmall round object that was in my fight is not this 


large ſquare building. Therefore with reſpect to us, the 
meaſur ble ard tangible object is a different thing from 
the viſible object. I hear from my chamber the noiſe 
of a carriage. I open the window and ſee it. I deſcend 
and get into it. Now the carriage which I have heard, 
the carriage which I have ſeen, and the carriage which 


] have touched are three objects abſolutely different of 
three of my ſeuſes which have no immediate agreement 


with each other. * 
Yet more; it is demonſtrated, as I have ſhewn, that an 


angle is formed in my eyes when I view a man at four 


feet diſtance nearly as large again as when [ behold the 
ſame 
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ſame man at the diſtance of eight feet. Nevertheleſs 
] always fee this man of the ſame magnitude. How is 
it that my perception thus contradicts the mechaniſm 
of my organs? The object is really as ſmall aga'n ig 
my eyes, and yet I ſee it twice as large as this reality, 
It is 1n vain to attempt an explanatiun of this myſtery 
from the place or the form which the cryſtallin rakes in 
our eyes. Whatever ſuppoſit ion is made, the angle under 
which I ſce a man at four feet diſtance, is always double 
the angle under which I view him at eight feet. Geo- 


metry can never reſolve this problem and phyfiology 
is equally inc2pable; for you may eaſily ſuppoſe that the 


eye aſſumes a new form, that the cryſtallin advances 
and the angle is enlarged ; all this makes equally for 
the object at eight paces as well as for that at four. 
The proportion will be always the fame, if (by any 


change in the eye) you behold the object at eight paces 


diſtance under an angle half as large again, you will 


alſo fee the object at four paces under an angle enlarged 


nearly in the ſame degree. Therefore neither geometry 
nur phyſiology can explain this difficulty, 


| Theſe geometrical lines and angles are no more the 


real cauſe that we ſee objects in their place than that we 
ſee them of certain magnitudes and at certain diſtances. 
The mind docs not conſider whether a certain part of 
the object be painted on the lower part of the eye; 
neither does it form any reference to lines which it does 


not perceive. The eye is only depreſſed in order to 


view an object which is near the earth and is elevated to 
view that which is fitvated above the earth. All this 
cannot be illuſtrated and placed beyond controverſy but 
by ſome perſon born blind who had received the gift of 
fight. For if this perſon on the moment of opening 


his eyes had had a judgment of diſtances, magnitudes, 


and ſituations, it would have been true, that the optic 


angles inſtantaneouſly formed on his retina, were the 


immediate cauſes cf his ſenſations. And thus Dr. Bar- 
clay (Berkley, ) affirmed after Mr. Locke, but in that 
reſpect going beyond him, that neither ſituation, mag- 
nitude, diſtance nor figure would be at all perceived by 
this blind perſon, upon his immediately receiving the 


ſenſe of ſight, But 
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But where find this blind perſon, on whom the 
indubitable deciſion of this queſtion is to depend? At 
length, Mr. Cheſelden, one of thoſe famous ſurgeons 
who join the moſt ſkilful addreſs of the hand, to the 
moſt enlightened underſtanding, imagined he could give 
fight to one born blind by couching that film which is 
known hy the name of a cataraft, and which he ſuppoſed 
was formed in the eye of his patient about the time of 


his birth. In conſequence of this idea, he propoſed the 
operation; but the blind youth was. with difficulty 


brought to conſent. He could not well conceive, that 
the ſenſe of fight could add much to his pleaſure. 


Except on account of the defire he had to read and 


write, he had had no wiſh to fee. By this indifference he 


verified the important truth, that it is impoſſible to be 


unhappy by the privation of thoſe benefits or advantages 
of which one has no idea. However the operation was 


made and ſucceeded. This young man, at about the 


fourteenth year of his age, ſaw the light for the firſt 
time. His experience confirmed all that Locke and 
Barclay had ſo well foreſeen. For a long time he diſ- 


tinguiſhed neither magnitude, fituation nor figure. An 
object of one inch placed before his eye, and which 


concealed a houſe from his view, ſeemed as large as the 
houſe. Every thing he ſaw ſeemed to be upon his eyes 
and to touch them, as the objects of the ſenſe of feeling 
touch the ſkin. He could not immediately diſtinguiſh 
that which, by the aſſiſtance of his hands, he had judged 
to be round, from that which he had judged to be 
angular; nor determine with his eyes whether that 
which his hands had perceived to be on high or low, 
were really ſo or not. He was ſo far from knowing 
magnitudes, that after having at length conceived by 
the view that his houſe was larger than his chamber, he 
could not conceive how the fight could give that idea. 
It was not till the expiration of two months, that he 
could perceive that paintings re-preſented ſolid bodies. 
And when after thus long practiſing with his new ſenſe 
he had perceived that bodies, and nct furfaces alone 
were depicted on tas canvas, he applied his hand, and 

Was 
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was ſurpriſed not to feel thoſe ſolid bodies whoſe repre- 
ſentations he began to perceive. He demanded to know 
which was the lying ſenſe, the touch or the fight. 

This was then an irrevocable deciſion, that the manner 
in which we ſre things is not at all the immediate conſe- 
quence of the angles formed in our eyes. For theſe 
mathematical angles were then in the eyes of this man, 
as in ours, and yet anſwered no purpoſe without the 
aſſiſtance of experience and the other ſenſes. 

How then is it that we repreſent magnitudes and 
diſtances to ourſelves? In the ſame manner that we 
conceive the paſſions of men by the colours they im- 
| preſs and the alterations they make in the lines of their 
countenances. There is no perſon who does not imme- 
diately ſee grief or anger in the countenance of another. 
It is the language which nature ſpeaks to all eyes ; bur 
it is experience alone that teaches this language. In 
like manner, it is experience alone that teaches vs that 
when an object is ſituated too far off, we ſee it dim and 
confuſed. Thence we form ideas which ever after 
accompany the ſenſe of fight. Thus any man, who at 
the diſtance of ten paces has ſeen his horſe of the 

height of five feet, if he ſees the ſame horſe ſome minutes 
_ afterwards of the fize of a ſheep, inſtantly concludes, by 
an involuntary judgment of the mind, that the horſe is 
farther diftant. 8 OE 

It is true, that when I fee my horſe of the ſize of a 
ſheep, there is formed a ſmaller image in my eye, the 
angle of viſion being more acute; but this is a con- 
current circumſtance and not the cauſe of my perception. 
Similarly the motion in my brain when I ſee a man bluſh 
with ſhame, is different from that which ariſes from 
ſceing him redden with anger; but thefe different im- 
preſſions do not at all inform me what paſſes in the mind 
of the man without experience which alone makes them 
underſtood. 5 

So far from this angle being the immediate cauſe that 

I judge a large horſe to be very diſtant when I ſee it 
very ſmall; it happens on the contrary, every moment 
that I ſee this horſe equally large atten, twenty, thirty, 

| forty 
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forty paces, tho* the angle at ten paces may be double; 
triple or quadruple. I obferve afar off, thro' a imal!_ 
hole, a man on the top of the building; the diſtance 
and faint light prevent my immediately diſtinguiſhing 
whether or no it be 4 man: the object appears to me 
very ſmall, and I take it to be a ſtatue of about two feet 
in height; the object moves, and J perceive it is a man, 
and from that inſtant it appears to be of the ordinary 
height. Whence do theſe two ſo different judgments 


| ariſe? When 1 ſuppoſed I ſaw a ſtatue I imagined it to 
be of the height of two feet, becauſe ſuch was the 
angle under which I ſaw it: no experience induced my 
mind to reject the traits drawn on the retina; but as 


ſoon as I judged it to be a man, the connection formed 


| by experience in my mind between the idea of a man 


and the idea of an height of five or fix feet, obliged me 
to think by a ſudden judgment, without reffection, that l 
ſaw a man of ſuch an height, and in reality to fee a2 


man of that height. 


From all this we muſt abſolutely conclude, that dif 
tances, magnitudes and fituations, are not properly 


_ ſpeaking viſible things, that is to ſay, they are not the 


proper and immediate objects of ſight. Tne proper and 
immediate object of fight is coloured light; all the 
reſt we perceive only in courſe of time and by experience. 


We learn to fee preciſely as we learn to ſpeak or 


read. The only difference is, that the art of ſeeing is 
more eaſy, and we all equally have nature for our 
inſtructor. 3 

The ſudden and almoſt invariably ſimilar judgments 
which all our minds at a certain age form of diſtances, 


magnitudes and fituations induce us to conclude that 


no more is required than to open the eyes in order to 
ſee as we do. But we are deceived, and the affiſtance 
of the other ſenſes are neceſſary. If men had no other 


ſenſe than the fight, they would have no means of 


knowing extenſion in length, breadth and depth, and 4 


pure fpirit would perhaps be unacquainred with it unleſs 


reve.led to it by God. It is very difficult to ſeparate 
in our minds the extenſion of an object from the 
colours 
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colours of the ſame object. We never ſee any thing 
but extenſion, and from thence conclude that we ſer 
extenſion. We can ſcarce make a diſtinction or ſepa- 
ration in our mind between the yellow colour we behold 


in a louis d'or, and the louis d'or in which we fee the 


colour! it is like when we hear the word louis d'or 
pronounced we cannot prevent our attaching the idea 
of the piece of coin to the found we hear pro- 


If all men ſpoke the ſame language we ſhould be 


always ready to believe that there was a neceſſary con- 


nexion between the words and the ideas. Now all men 


have here the ſame language in the matter of imagi- 


nation. Nature ſays to all: when you ſhall have 
beheld colours a certain time, your imaginations will 


alike repreſent to you the bodies to which thele colours 


ſeem attached. This prompt and involuntary judgment 


which you will form will be ufeful to you thro' the 
courſe of your life; for if it were neceſſary, in order 
to eſtimate the diſtances, magnitudes and ſituations of 
the things by which you are ſurrounded, to wait till 
you had examined the viſual rays and angles, you would 
be dead before you would know the things you want 


were ten paces or a hundred millions of leagues from 


you, or whether they were of the ſize of a worm or of 
a mountain. It would be better for you to be born 


blind. | 
We are then very wrong when we ſay our ſenſes 
deceive us. Each of our ſenſes. performs the function 


for which nature deſigned ir. They mutually affiſt each 
other in carrying to our mind by the hand of experi- 
ence the meafure of knowledge which fuits our being. 


We require of our ſenſes that which they were not made 


to give. We want our eyes to make us acquainted with 


ſolidity, magnitude, diſtance, &c. but it is neceſſary for 


that purpoſe that the touch ſhould agree with the fight, 
and that both ſhould be ſeconded by experience. If 


father Mallebranche had viewed nature on this fide he 
had perhaps attributed fewer errors to the ſer ſes whicn 
are the only ſources of all our ideas. 5 

1 | | 
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It is without doubt improper to extend this meta- 
phyſical method of confidering things to every cafe and 
circumſtance. We ought not to apply to it for aſſiſtance 
except when the mathematics are inſufficient ; this is 
another of the errors of Mallebranche; he attributes, 
for example, to the ſole imagination of men, effects for 
which the rules of optics give a ſufficient reaſon. He 
believes that if the ftars appear larger at the horizon 
than the meridian, it depends ſolely upon the jima- 
gination. We ſhall proceed in the next chapter to 
explain this phenomenon which for the laſt century has 
exerciſed ſo many philoſophers. 4 F 


TL Te. 


Why the Sun and Moon appear larger at the 
Horizon, than at the Meridian. 


TITALLIS was the firſt who thought that the long 
' interception of land and clouds cauſed the ſun 
and moon to appear larger at the horizon than at the 
meridian, Mallebranche fortified this opinion with all 
the arguments which the ſagacity of his genius afforded 
him; Regis had a famous diſpute with him on this 
phenomenon; he attributed it to the refraction occa- 
ſioned by the vapors of the earth, and he deceived 
himſelf for the vapors of the earth produce the direct 
| contrary effect; but father Mallebranche did not deceive 
himtſelf, leſs by maintaining that the imagination ſtruck 
with the long extent of lands and clouds which reach 
to the horizon, repreſents the ſame ſtar as larger at the 
extremity of theſe lands and clouds, than when being 
arrived at its greateſt height it is ſeen without any ſuck 
interpolition” „„ 

The moſt ſimple experiments contradict the ſyſtem of 
Mallebranche. I had ſome years ago the curioſity to exa- 
mine into this phenomenon. I procured tubes of paſte- 
board ſeven or eight foot long and half a foot in diame- 
ter, thro* which I cauſed the ſun to be viewed by many 

| children, 
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children, whoſe imaginations were not at all accuſtomed 
to judge of the magnitude of the ſtars by the extenſion 
which appeared between the ſtar and the eye. Befides, 
they ſaw neither land nor clouds. The tube left them 
only the view of the fun, and they all ſaw it much 
larger than at noon. This and many other experiments, 
determined me to think of another cauſe, and I had 
unfortunately began to form a ſyſtem, when the mathe- 
matical ſolution of this problem by Mr. Smith fell into 
my hands and ſpared me the errors of an hypotheſis. 
Here follows the explanation, which deſerves to be well 
attended to. 3 : 5 
It is neceſſary firſt, to eſtabliſh that according to the 
rules of optics, the ſky ought to appear to us like a lo 
vault, A familiar proof of which here follows. Our 
| fight extends diſtinctly to the point in which objects 
make an angle in our eye of the eight thouſandth part 
of an inch at leaſt, according to the obſervations of 
A man OP (fig. 12.) of the height of five feet con- 
templates the object AB, alſo of the height of five feet 
and diſtant five and twenty thouſand feet; he views it 
under the angle AOB, but this angle not being the eight 
thouſandth part of an inch, he diſtinguiſhes it not, but 
if he regards the object C, the angle is yet ſmaller. 
He ſees it as if the object were in AD: fo that every 
thing which is behind C, becomes yet more indiſtinct; 
the houſes, the clouds which are behind C muſt appear 
to touch the horizon towards C; all the clouds then are 
with reſpect to us depreſſed to the horizon at the diſ- 
tance of five and twenty thouſand feet; that is to ſay, 
at about the diſtance of a league and two-thirds, the 
league conſiſting of three thouſand paces, and the 
depreſſion is made by degrees: conſequently all the 
clouds which are raiſed at g (fig. · 13.) to about three 
quarters of a league in height, oughr to ſeem to us to 
touch our horizon. So, that inſtead of lecing the clouds 
2 g aS high as the cloud , we ſee the clouds gg touch 
the earth, and the cloud ꝝ elevated about a quarter of a 
league above our head; therefore we ought not to ſee 
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the heavens as a flat cieling, nor as a circular concave, 
but as a depreſſed arch whoſe greateſt diameter BB is 
about fx times as long as the ſmall (radius or height) 
AD. 

Therefore we ſee the heavens in the form BAB, and 
when the ſun or moon are in the horizon B, they appear 


more remote from us in D by almoſt a third (or rather 


three times) than when thele ſtars are in A; now we 
ought to fee them under the angles which come to our 
eyes from B and A. It remains then to examine theſe 
angles (fig. 14). At firſt thought it ſeems that they 


| ought to be ſmaller when the object is more remote and 


larger when it is nearer ; but it is here quite the con- 


trary. The real, tangible ſtar circulates in BDRE, but 


the apparent ſtar paſſes thro” the curve BACG. Now 
the angles are formed by the apparent object. Draw 


then theſe angles from the eye in P, to the real places 

of the ftar D, (the lines forming) theſe angles _ 
_ neceſſarily touch (and include) the apparent ſtars: 

ke, for example, that the angle is of a conſiderable — 


nitude at the horizon at E, and that it becomes ſmall 


— at C, the difference being yet greater at the 


meridian. The ſtar at the meridian has (the diameter 


of) its diſc as 3, and at the horizon nearly as 9; for the 


diameters of the ſtar are as its apparent diſtances; now 
the apparent diftance of the ſtar is about 9 at the 
horizon and 3 at the meridian ; ſo likewife is its apparent 
diameter. | 

This truth is confirmed by another obſervation of a 
ke nature. Obſerve two flars really diſtant from each 
other the tenth part of a degree; they will 


ap 
you much farther apart near the horizon * 


nearer together when ſituate — the meridian. 


Theſe two ſtars which are always equally diftant are ſeen 
under the angle FCD — 2 horizon (fig. 15.) 


which is much greater than the angle FAB at the me- 
ridian. You ſee that this difference ariies from 


precifcly the ſame reaſon as | have been explaining. 


time of the 
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Here follow the p ions of the apparent magni- 


tudes of the fun moon according to this rule, and 


obſervations that confirm 3 
At the horizon theſe ſtars are ſeen of the 223 100 
At fifteen degrees of altitude - - 68 
At thirty degrees - - 2 50 
At ninety degrees — 2 

In lixe manner two ſtars whole real diſtance i is invari- 
able will 2 at the horizon diſtant from each other 
as 100, at the meridian as 30; which is always, you 
may obſerve, wt as 5 to g. 

This theory is ſtill more confirmed by another ob- 
ſervation, The moon appears confiderably larger at one 
year than at another ; the ſun likewiſe ap- 
pears larger in winter than in ſummer, &c. the difference 
of this apparerit magnitude being more ſenſible towards 


the horizon than at the meridian they are more eaſily 


remarked, The reaſon of this increaſe of magnitude 
is that at the times when the diameters of the Fin and 
moon appear the largeſt; theſe ſtars are in reality neareſt 
to the earth; the ſun is nearer the earth in winter than 
in ſummer by about twelve hundred thouſand leagues ; 


therefore in winter it appears the larger z but this mag- 


nitude of his diſc is a little diminiſhed by the refractions 
of the groſs air. The moon in ſummer is in her 


peri- 
orim; and therefore appears under a greater diameter; 
and the magnitude of her diſc is yet leſs diminiſhed in 


 Tummer than in winter, hecauſe in ſummer the air is 


more rare and ſabtle. 

This phenomenon is then entitely within the compaſs 
of geometry and optics : and Dr. Smith poſſeſſes the 
glory of having at 13 diſcovered the folution of a 


problemi concerning which the — geniuſes had 


formed ſyſtems of no uſe. 


* A, the Tranſtator confeſſes that the ab6re reaſoning, the? 
offered under a mathematical form, is un intelligible to him, he has 
been particularly careful to give the literal tet. N. 
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C HA p. vn. 


Of the Cauſe which deflects the Rays of Light, in 
paſſing from one Subſtance to another: That 
this Cauſe is a general Law of Nature, un- 

known before Newton; that the Inflection of 
Light is an Effect ariſing from the fame Cauſe, 


What Refraction is. The Proportion of Refractions diſco- 
vered by Snellius. Sine of Refraction what it is. Grand 
Diſcovery of Newton. Light is turned out of its Courſe be- 
fore it enters Bodies. Examination of Attraction. Attraction 
ought to be enquired into before we exclaim againit it. Im- 
pulſe and Attraction are equally certain and unknown. In 
what reſpect Attraction is an occult Quality. Proof of 
Attraction. Inflection of Light in the Vicinity of Bodies 
chat attract it. 


E have already ſeen the almoſt incomprehenſible 
artifice by which the reflection of light is per- 
formed, and which cannot be cauſed by impulſe as it is 
already known. That of refraction, concerning which 
we are about to reſume the enquiry, is not leſs ſurpriſing. 
Let us begin by confirming ourſelves in a proper idea 
of the thing to be explained. Let us remember that 
when light talls from a rarer or lighter ſubſtance as the 
air, upon a heavier and more denſe ſubſtance as water, 
and which it ſhould ſeem ought to afford greater reſiſt- 
ance to its paſſage, the light then quits its courſe and is 
refracted towards a perpendicular erected (at the point 
of incidence) on the ſurface of the water. 
Io have an accurate idea of this truth (fig. 16.) ob- 
ſerve the ray which falls out of the air into cryſtal. You 
know how it is refracted. The ray AE makes an angle 
with the perpendicular BE as it falls on the ſurface of 
the cryſtal, The ſame ray refracted in the cryſtal forms 
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another angle with the perpendicular which meaſures the 
quantity of the refraction. This incidence and refrac- 
tion of the light is to be meaſured. This ſeems a pro- 
blem eaſy to be performed; nevertheleſs the Arabian 
geometrician Alhazen, Vitellius, and even Kepler himſelf 
failed in the attempt. Snellius Villebrod is the firſt, ac- 
cording to Huygens, who was an eye witneſs, who diſ- 
covered that this proportion was conſtant in light re- 
fracted by any given medium. He made uſe of ſecants, 
Deſcartes afterwards uſed fines, which have preciſely the 
ſame ratio: the theorem being the ſame but under dif- 
ferent names. This proportion is eaſy to be underſtood 
even by thoſe who are totally unacquainted with geo- 
The larger the line AB is, ſo much in proportion will 
the line CD be likewiſe increaſed? The line AB is that 
which is called the fine of incidence, and CD is the ſine 
of refraction. The preſent is no place to explain in 
general what a fine is. They who have ſtudied geo- 
metry know very well, and others may be a little em- 
barraſſed to underſtand the definition. It is enough to 
know that theſe two fines, whatever may be their mag- 
nitudes, are always in a ſettled proportion to each other 
in 2 given medium (contiguous to a given medium of 
different refractive denfity). Now this proportion is dif- 
ferent when the refraction is made by a different me- 
dium. Light that falls obliquely out of air into cryſtal 
is ſo refracted that the ſine of refraction CD is the ſine 
of incidence AB as 2 to 2; by which nothing elſe is 
meant than that the line AB is in this caſe one-third 
greater in the air than the line CD in the cryſtal. In 
water this proportion is as 3 to 4. So that it is evident 
that in every caſe and in all poſſible obliquities of inci- 
dence, the refractive force of cryffal is to that of water 
as 9 to 8. _The buſineſs is'not only to know the cauſe 
of refraction but of the different refractions which obtain 
in different mediums. Concerning which all the philo- 
ſophers have invented hypotheſis and have deceived 
themſelves f 
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At 1 Ne ton diſcovered the true reaſon fo much 


| ſought after. His diſcovery is truly deſerving of the 


attention of all ages. For his diſcovery not only relates 

to a particular property of light, though even that would 
have been a great affair ; w we ſhall fee that this pro- 
perty belongs to all the bodies in nature. Conſider that 
the rays of light are in motion, that if they are turned 
ought to be in conſequenee of ſome 
original law, and that nothing ought to happen to light 
bur that which would happen to any body whatſoever 
of the fame minuteneſs and in like circumſtances. 
| Suppoſe a ball of lead A (fig. 17.) were thrown oblique- 
ly from the air into the water, the direct contrary will 
happen to what takes place with the particles of light; 
for the ray of light being rate and thin paſſes thro” the 
but the ball whoſe ſuperficies is large meets with the 
(folid) ſurface which reſiſts and ſuſtains it. The bal} 
therefore moves in a direction farther from the perpen- 
dicular B, but as ſoon as it has Joſt all the oblique mo- 
tion that was impreſſed on it, it falls in a line nearly in 


a perpendicular to the ſurface, let fall from the point at 


which it begins to deſcend. Its force is retarded by 
the water becauſe the water reſiſts as is well known; — 
a ray of light on the contrary augments its celerity in 
the water, becauſe the water does not reſiſt the rays 


which penetrate it. 


There is then a certain force that acts between bodies 


and light. 


We cannot doubt but that this attraction or tendency 
exiſts; for we have ſeen light attracted by the glaſs re- 


enter it without impinging on any ſubſtance ; now = 


force acts neceſſarily in the perpendicular as 'bei 

ſhorteſt courſe. Since this force exiſts, it 2 
all the parts of the body that exerciſes it. The pans of 
the ſurface of a body muſt then be acted on by this 


Power before it can penetrate the interior ſubſtance, be- 


fore it can extend to the point to which it is directed. 
So that (fig. 18.) as ſoon as the ray is arrived within a 
minute dittance from the ſuperficies of the cryſtal it be- 


Bins in this manner, in a ſmall degree, to b defect its 


courſe 
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courſe towards the perpendicular. Ir is already, in a 
ſmall degree, refracted at C before it enters: the more 
it advances the more it is refracted, becauſe the nearer 
it approaches the mare it is attracted. There is beſides 
another reaſon of importance why the ray is inflected in 
an inſenfible curve before it penetrates the cryſtal in a 
right line. This is that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is not a 
preciſe angle in nature; that a continued motion cannet 
change its direction, but by paſſing thro? all the poſſible 
degrees of change (of direction between its firſt courſe 
and that afterwards acquired) it is not then poſſible to 
paſs from one right line into another without formitig a 
ſmall curve that ſhall join the two lines together. So 
that the principle of continuity eſtabliſhed by Leibnitz 
and by the attraction of Newton are united in this p 
nomenon. This (refracted) ray then does not fall in a 
direction intirely perpendicular nor yet in its firſt oblique 
direction as it paſſes thro' the water or cryſtal, but fol- 
| lows a line which participates of both and thro? which it 
deſcends fo much the more ſwiftly in proportion as the 
attraction of the water or cryſtal is more ſtrong. There- 
fore, ſo far from the water refracting the light by reſiſting 
_ Its courſe as has been thought, that on the contrary it re- 
fracts them becauſe it not only not reſiſts but even attracts it. 
We ought then to ſay that the rays are refracted towards 
the perpendicular, not when they pais from a more reſiſting 
medium but when they pals out of a leſs attracting me- 
dium into one that attracts mere. Obſerve that nothing 
more is to be underſtood by the word attracting than the 
point to which is directed a force chat is well known, an 
inconteſtable property of matter which is very ſenſible 
between light and other bodies. It is to be conſidered 
that ſince the year 1672 in which Newton diſcovered and 
made known this attraction no philoſopher has been able 
to imagine a plauſible reaſon for this refraction of light. 
Some tell you that the cryſtal refracts the rays of light 
becauſe it reſiſts them; bur if it refift how happens it 
that they enter it with greater facility and ſwiftneſs? 
Others imagine a matter in the cryſtal which affords more 
eaſy paſſages on every fide; but if theſe paſſages be ſo 
caly in every direction why decs not the light enter with- 
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out being deflected. Some have invented atmoſpheres, 
and others vortices, but all their ſyſtems are defective in 
ſome particular; it is therefore proper, I think, to hold 
with the diſcoveries of Newton, wich this viſible attrac- 
tion, the cauſe of which neither he nor any other — 
loſopher have been able to explain. 

You know that many people, as much attached to 
the philoſophy, or rather the name of Deſcartes, as for- 
you they were to that of Ariſtotle, have ſet themſelves 

in oppoſition to attraction, Some have refaſed to ſtudy 
It; others have deſpiſed and inſulted it after a very 

flight examination; but I muſt beg the reader to make 


the following n 


I. What do we underſtand by attraction ? Nothing 
elſe but a force by which one body approaches another, 
2 we neither ſce or know W. other force which im- 
s it. | 
II. This property of matter is admitted and eſtabliſhed 
wy the beſt philoſophers in England, in Germany, in 


Holland, and even in many univerſities in Italy, where 


Jaws rather ſtrict and rigorous do ſometimes bar the ac- 
ceſs of truth. Ought not the conſent of fo many learned 
men to be, at leaſt, a powerful reaſon for examining 
-whether this force exiſt or not? 
III. It ovght to be remembered, that we are as igno- 
rant of the cauſe of impulſe as of attraction. We have 
no more idea of one of theſe forces than the other; for 


there is no perſon that can conceive why a body has the 


power of removing another out of its place. Neither 
do we in truth, conceive more how one body attracts 
another, nor how the pa:ts of matter mutually gravi- 
tate to each other, as will be proved. So that it is not 
to be ſaid that Newton boaſted he was acquainted with 
the cauſe of this attraction. He has ſimply proved that 


it exiſts; he has oblcrved a conſtant ſet of phenomena 
(which devote) an univerſal property in matter. If a 
man were to find a new metal in the earth would the 


exiſtence of this metal be leſs certain, becauſe its com- 


Ponent firſt principles were unknown? 


It is often ſaid that attraction is an occult quality. 
11 by this term is meant a rea) principle, whole caule is 
unknown; 
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unknown, all the univerſe is in the ſame ſtate. We 


neither know how motion exiſts, how it is communi- 


cated, how bodies are elaſtic, how we think, how we 
live, nor how nor why any thing exifts; every thing is 
an occult quality. But if the words be intended to ſtand 

for an expreſſion of the ancient ſchool, or words with- 
out meaning, let 1t only be conſidered that it is by the 


moſt ſublime and the moſt exact demonſtrations that 


Newton has ſhewn to mankind this principle which 
they labour to treat as a chimera. 
We have ſeen that the rays reflected from a mirror 


cond not come to us from its ſurface. We know by 


experience, that the rays tranſmitted into glaſs with a 
certain angle of obliquity return back inſtead of paſſing 


through into the air; and if there be a vacuum behind 
the glass, thoſe rays which before were tranſmitted re- 


turn from the void to us. This certainly cannot be an 


effect of the known impulſion. It is neceffary to admit 
another power; and it mult likewite be confeſſed that 


there is ſomething in refraction which has not been un- 


derſtood till the preſent time. Now what is this power 


which refracts the ray of light in this baſon of water? 
It is demonſtrated, as we ſhall obſerve in the next chap- 
ter, that that which till now has been thought to be a 


fimple ray of light, is a faſcis or bundle of many rays 


which are all differently refracted. If one of theſe 
threads of light contained in the ray, be refracted, for 
example, to Four meaſures from the perpendicular, the 


other will be refracted to three. It is demonſtrated, 
that the moſt refrangible, that is, for example, thoſe 


which being refracted at emerging from the glaſs and 


taking a new direction in the air, approach leaſt to- 
wards the perpendicular to the glaſs, are likewiſe thoſe 


which are reflected with the greateſt readineſs and eaſe. 


It is then highly probable, that it is the ſame law (or 


power) that reflects as well as retracts the light. 

In ſhort, if we find another new property of light 
that appears to owe its origin to the force of attraction, 
ought we not to conclude that ſo many (ſimilar) effects 
do depend on * lame caule ? Here follows an account 


of 
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of this new property of light which was diſcovered by 
iather Grimaldi, 2 Jeſuit, about the year 1660 and 
concerning which Newton has carried the examination 
ſo far as even to meaſure the diameter of a hair at diffe- 
rent diſtances. This property is the inflexion of light. 
The rays are got only deflected from their courſe in 
paſſing into a medium, by whoſe maſs they are at- 
rated ; but other rays which paſs in the air near the 
extremity of this attracting body, approach ſenſibly 
towards it, and are evidendy turned out of their courſe. 
Place (fig. 19.) in a dark chamber the thin piece of 
ſteel or glaſs which finiſhes in a point, expoſe it near a 
{mall orifice, through which the light paſſes, that the 
light may paſs very near the point of the metal: you 
will then fee the rays of light bend in ſuch a manner 
that the ray which paſſes neareſt the point will be moſt 
bent, and thoſe which pas at greater diſtances will be 
leſs bent in proportion. Is it not in the higheſt degree 

| probable, that the ſame power which refracts their rays 
| when they pais into the medium, is that which forces 
them out of their courſe when they paſs near it? Thus 
refraction, tranſparence, and refleftion are ſubjected to 
new laws. We here ſee an inflexion of light which evi- 
dently depends upon attraftion. Ir is, as it were, a new 
univerſe that preſents itſelf to the eyes of thoſe who are 
not averſe to ſeeing. 
We ſhall ſhew hereafter, that there is an ev dent at- 
traction between the ſun and the planets, a mutual ten- 
dency of all bodies towards each other. But we muſt 
take notice before hand, that the attraction which cauſes 
the planes to gravitate "towards the ſun, does not act at 
all in the ſame manner as the attraction of ſmall bodies 
in contact. It is even probable that theſe attractions 
are of abſolutely different natures. Theſe are the new 
and different properties of light and bodies which 
Newton has diſcovered. Our preſent enquiries do not 
relate to their cauſe, but fimply to their effects, which 
have hitherto been unknown. It muſt not be ſuppoſed 
that light is inflected towards cryſtal, and in cryſtal, 


according to the ſame law, for example, as Mars is 
at rated by the Sun. 
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Continuation of the Wonders that relate to the 
Refraction of Light. That a ſingle Ray of (fo- 
lar) Light contains in itſelf all the poſſible Co- 
lours, What Refrangibility is. New Diſco- 


veries. 


The Emaginatlon of Deſcartes reſpecting Colours. Error of 
Mallebranche. Newton's Experiment and Demonſtration. 
The Anatomy of Light. Colours in the primitive Rays. 
Vain Objections againſt theſe Diſcoveries. Criticiſms ſtill 

vainer. An important Experiment. ER 


F you enquire of philoſophers what it is that produces 
1 colours, Deſcartes will anſwer you, that the glo- 
* bules of his elements are determined to revolve on 
their axes, beſides their tendency to motion in right 

ec lines; and that it is the different rotations that pro- 
e duce the different colours; but his elements, his 
globules, and their rotation, do they ever need the 
touch of experience to diſcover their falſity ? A mul. 

titude of demonſtrations overturn and deftroy theſe 
chimeras. EE - 85 Wo 

Mallebranche comes in his turn and ſays: It is 
c true that Deſcartes is deceived : the rotation of his 
* globules cannot be maintained, bur it is not the glo- 
* bules of light but little revolving vortices of the ſub- 
* tle matter, capable of compreſſion, which are the 
© cauſe of colours; and colours, like ſound, confiſt in 
vibrations ariſing from preſſion.” And he adds: 
It appears to me impoſſible to diſcover by any means 

© the exact law of theſe vibrations,” that is to ſay of 
colours. You are to obſerve, that he ſpoke thus in the 
academy of ſciences, in 1699, and theſe proportions 
were already diſcovered in 1675; not the proportions of 
he. vibrations of little yortices, which do not exiſt, _ 
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the proportions of the refrangibility of rays, which 
cauſe colours, as we ſhall preſently obſerve. The thing 
which he believed impoſſible was already demonſtrate} 
to the eye, and recognized by the ſenſes; a circumſtance 
that would have been by no means pleaſing to father 
Mallebranche (had he been apprized of it). 

Other philoſophers, perceiving the weakneſs of theſe 
ſuppoſitions, tell you, at leaſt with more probability, 
that “ Colours arife from the greater or lets quantity of 
* rays reflected from the coloured bodies. White is 
& that which reflects the moſt, and black, that which 
c reflects the leaſt. The molt brilliant colours are 
% thoſe which emit or reflect the greateſt quantity of 
& rays: red, for example, which is rather fatiguing to 
© the fight, muſt be compoſed of more rays than green, 
© which rather ſosths and gratifics the eye.” This hy- 
pot hetis, alrcady liable to ſulpicion as being an hypo- 
theſis, appears to be no other than a groſs error, when 
we only conſider a tablet in a weak light and afterwards 
in a ſtronger. For the colours are always the ſame. 
White, though enlightened by a ſingle taper, is always 
white; and green, though enlightened by a thouſand, 
will always continue green. # 
L.Gaſt of all addreſs yourſelf to Newton. He will tell 
you: Do not truſt to me, but to your own eyes and 
the mathematics: place yourſelf in a chamber intirely 
dark, into which the light cannot enter but by an ex- 
tremely tmall aperture; the ray of light falling on pa- 
per will give you the colour of white. Acroſs, or at 
right angles to the direction of this ray of light, expofe 
a priſm of glaſs, (fig. 20) then place a ſheet of paper 
oppoſite the priſm, at the diſtance of about ſixteen or 
ſeventeen feet. You know that the light is refracted 
in entering this priſm out of the air; you alſo know 
that at is emergence from the priſm into the air it is 
again refracted in a Contrary manner. If it were not 
thus refracted it would fall on the floor of the chamber 
at 3. Bur as the light by refraction is made to diverge 
nom the line Z, this light then proceeds to fall on the 
Paper. There it is that the whole ſecret of light and 
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colours is ſeen, The ray which has fallen on the priſm 
is not, as has been believed, a ſimple ray; it is a faſcis 
compoſed of fix principal faſces of rays; each of which 
produces the primitive and primiordial colour that is 
proper to it. From the mixtures of theſe ſeven rays 
are produced all the colours in nature, and the ſeven 
reunited together and reflected from any object produce 
whiteneſs. 55 

Search deeper into this admirable experiment. We 


have already hinted that the rays of light are not all 


equally refracted; what happens in the preſent circum- 


ſtance is an evident and ccular demonſtration. Theſe 


ſeven rays of light emerging from the body of the firſt ray, 
which is anatomized at its emiſſion from the priſm, are 
every one placed in their order on the white paper, each 


ray occupying an oval ſpace. The ray which has the leaſt 


force to preſerve its direction, the leaſt ſwiftneſs, the 


leaft mats, is carried fartheſt in the air from the perpen- 
_ dicular to the priſm. The rays, whoſe force, denfitr, 


and vigour are greater, are carried leis out of their firſt 
direction. Obſerve theſe ſeven ravs, which are refracted 


ſo as to fall the one above the other (fig. 21). Each 
of them paints on the paper the primitive colour which 


itſelf poflefies. The firſt ray which ſeparates leaſt from 
the perpendicular to the priſm is the colour of firs or 


red, the ſecond orange, the third yellow, the fourth 


green, the fifth blue, the ſixth purple, and laftty, that 
which is thrown fartheſt from the perpendicular and is 
above all the reſt is the violet. A fingle falcis of light, 
which before produced the colour of white, is therefore 
compoſed of ſeven faſces, each of which has its peculiar 
colour, conſequently the aſſemblage of the ſeven pri- 
miordial rays makes white, : 

If you ſtill doubt, take a lens, which collects the 
rays of light into its focus. Expole this glaſs to the 
hole at which the light enters, and you will ſee nothing 
in its focus but a round white ſpot. Expoſe the fame 
glaſs at the place at which it may receive all the ſeven 
rays emitted from the priſm; it then reunites all the ſe- 
ven rays in its focus, as you ſee (fig. 22). The —_ 4 
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theſe ſeven rays reunited is - white: whence it is A 
ſtrated that the colour of all the rays reunited is white. 
Black is conſequently the (colour of the) body which does 
not reflect the rays of oy For when by the means 
of the priſm you have ſeparated one of theſe primitive 
expoſe it to a mirror, to a burning glals, to ano- 
ther priſm, and it will never change its colour nor ſe- 
parate into other rays. To poſſeſs in itſelf a peculiar 


and one colour is its eſſence, nothing can alter it far- 


ther; and as a ſuperabundant proof, take threads of filk 
of different colours; expoſe a thread of blue ſilk, for 
example, to the red ray and it will become red; place 
it in the yellow tay Joo it will become yellow; and in 
like manner of the reft. In ſhort, neither reſraction nor 
reflection, nor any other imaginable means, can change 
this primitive ray ; like gold that has ſtood the proof of 
fire, but yet more unchangeable. 2 
This property of Tight, this inequality in the refrac- 
tions of its rays is called by Newton retrahgibily ; the 
fact was immediately diſputed and for a long time de 
nied, becauſe Mr. Mariotte had failed in attempting 
to repeat the experimens of Newton, in France. The 
objectors rather choſe to ſay that Newton had boaſted 
to have ſeen that which he never ſaw, than to think 
that Mariotte had not taken the proper method to fee and 
that he had not been happyein the choice of the priſms 
which he made uſe of. Even at length when the ex- 
periments have been well made and the truth ſhewn to 
our eyes,. prejudice has nevertheleſs obtainrd to that 
degree, that in many journals and books written fince 
1730 theſe very experiments are confidently denied, 
though they are made ip the face of all Europe. Thus 
it was that after the diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, theſes were notwithſtanding maintained againf* 
the trutn, and attempts were even made to render 
thoſe ridiculuus who explained the new diſcovery, by 
cailing them euculaiors. In ſhort, when they have 
been obite'd ww yicld to evidence they nevertheleſs 
continued ther oppoſition: the fact being demon- 
ſtrated to fight, tucy have cavicd at the expreſſion; 
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they have revolted againſt the expreſſion of refrangi- 
bility as well as thoſe of attraction and gravitation. Of 


what importance is the term provided it conveys the 


truth? When Chriſtopher Columbus difcovered the 


| Tfland Hiſpaniola might he not call it by what name he 


pleaſed? And is it not the right of inventors to name 
thoſe things which they make or diſcover ? They have 
exclaimed, they have written againſt thoſe things which 


Newton employed with the utmoſt prudence and caution 


to prevent miſtakes. 

He calls the red, yellow, &c. rays, red-making, 
yellow-making &c. that is, exciting the ſenſations of red 
or yellow. He wiſhed by that means to ſtop the mouths 


of thoſe who by ignorance or ill- intention might impute 


to him that he believed with Ariſtotle that colours 


were in the things themſelves, in the yellow and red 


rays and not in our mind or perception. He had reaſon 
to fear this accuſation. I have met with men in other 
matters reſpectable, who have aſſured me that Newton 


was a peripatetic, that he believed that the rays are 


really coloured themſelves, as it was once believed that 


| fire was hot; but theſe ſame critics have aſſured me 
that Newton was an Atheiſt. It is true they never read 
his book, but they had heard the reports of thoſe who 


had written againſt his experiments without having ſeen 
them. The mildeſt thing that has been written againſt 
Newton is that his ſyſtem is an hypotheſis; but what 


is an hypotheſis? A ſuppoſition. And can that in truth 


be called by the name of a ſuppoſition, which depends 


on facts ſo often demonſtrated ? Is it becauſe one is 


born in France that he bluſhes to receive the truth 


from the hands of an Engliſhman ? The thought would 


be highly unworthy of a philoſopher. It is not in 
matters of ſcience that the diſtinction of French and 


Engliſh ought to take place; he who inſtructs us is our 


 Countryman. 


Refrangibility and reflection evidently depend on the 
ſame cauſe. That (various) refrangibility which we 
ſee attached to refraction ought to have its ſource in 
the ſame principle. The ſame cauſe ought to predo- 


minate 
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mĩ nate in all theſe ſeveral effects: for ſuch is the order 
of nature. All vegetables are nouriſned by the ſame 
laws; all animals have the ſame principle of life. What- 
ever happens to bodies in motion, the laws of motion are 
invariably the fame. We have already ſeen that re- 
flection, refraction and the inflexion of light are the effects 
of a power which is not impulſion, at leaſt as it is 
known, this ſame power is obſervable in refrangibility; 
theſe rays which are diſperſed ro different diſtances in- 
forms us that the medium through which they pals, 
acts unequally upon them. A faſcis of rays is attracted 
by the glaſs; but this faſcis is compoſed of unequal 
maſſes. Thele maſſes are therefore unequally attracted ; 
if this be true, they ought to be reflected from the 
priſm in the ſame order that they are refracted; the 
moſt reflexible ray ought to be the moſt refrangible. 

The priſm (fig. 23.) has thrown the ſeven colours 
on the paper; turn the priſm on its axis in the direction 
ABC and you will ſoon obtain the angle, at which all 
the light will be reflected back inſtead of paffing out of the 
priſm ro the paper. As ſoon as you begin to approach 

this angle you will obſerve the violet ray inſtead of 
falling on the paper, will be reflected to the ceiling. 
After the violet come the purple and the blue, and laſt 
of all the red leaves the paper and become refleQed in 
its turn to the ceiling. Every ray therefore which is 
more reflexible is in Ike manner more refrangible; con- 
ſequently the ſame cauſe produces both reflection and 
retrangibility. 

Now the ſolid part of the glaſs is not the cauſe either 
of this refrangibility or reflection, whence we have oc- 
caſion to repeat once more, theſe properties originate 
from a cauſe which is not impulſe as it is known on the 
earth. Nothing can be alledged in contradiction to 
theſe experiments; we muſt of neceſſity yield to them, 
| however unwilling we may be to admit their evidence. ; 
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Of the Rainbow; that this Meteor is a neceſſary 
Conſequence of the Refrangibility of Light. 


The Mechaniſm of the Rainbow was unknown to antiquity. 

Ignorance of Albert the Great. The Archbiſhop Antonio 
de Dominis is the firſt who explained the Rainbow. His 
Experiment. Imitated by Deſcartes. Refrangibilityt he 
only Reaſon of the Rainbow. Explanation of this Pheno- 
menon. The two Rainbows. This Phenomenon always 
ſeen in a Semicircle, (or rather Are of a Circle.) 


HE rainbow or iris is a neceſſary conſequence of the 

KK properties of light we have been obſerving. We 

othing in the writings of the Greeks, theRomans nor 

the Arabians that gives us any reaſon to conclude that they 
were acquainted with the cauſe of this phenomenon. 
Lucretius ſays nothing; and from all the abſurdities 
concerning light and viſion which he attributes to Epi- 
curus, it appears that his age, though in other reſpects 
ſo poliſhed and refined, was plunged in a deep igno- 
rance with regard to phyſical matters. It was known 
that a thick cloud diſſolving into rain muſt be oppoſed 
to the ſun, and that the eye muſt be between the lumi- 
nary and the cloud in order to ſee that which was called 
the iris, mille trahit varios, adverſo ſole, colores : but this 
was all they knew: no one imagined why a cloud pro- 
duced colours, nor how the nature and order of colours 
are determined, nor why there are two bows the one 


| above the other, nor why theſe phenomena are always 


ſeen in the form of a ſemicircle. _. | 558 

Albert, who was named the Great, becauſe he lived in 
an age in which the ſize of intellects was very imall, 
imagined that the colours of the rainbow aroſe from 
a dew which is between us and the clouds, and that 
theſe colours were received on the cloud and thence 
arrived to us. You are to obſerve, that this —_ 
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the Great believed, with all the ſchool, that light was 


an accident. 

At length the celebrated Antonio de Dominis, arch- 
biſhop of Spalatro in Dalmatia, chaſed from his biſhop- 
rick by the Inquifition ; wrote about the year 1590 
his little treatiſe De radiis lucis & de Jride, which was not 
printed at Venice till twenty years after. He was the 


_ firſt who made it appear that the rays of the ſun reflected 


from the interior ſurfaces of drops of rain, formed that 
painting which appears in the rainbow, and which had 
appeared to be an inexplicable miracle; he rendered the 
miracle natural or rather he explained it by new prodigies 


of nature. His diſcovery was fo much the more fingular 
as his notions in other reſpects concerning viſion were 


very falſe. He aſſerts in his book, that the images of 
objects are in the pupil, and that there is no refraction 
in the eye; a very fingular aſſertion for a good philo- 
ſopher ! He had diſcovered the then unknown refractions 


in tha drops of the rainbow, and denied thoſe which 


are made in the humors of the eye, which had began to 


be demonſtrated : but let us paſs by his errors and ex- 


amine the truth he has diſcovered. 
He obſerved, with a ſagacity very uncommon at that 

time, that every rank or ſet of drops of rain that forms 

the rainbow muſt return or reflect the rays of light 


under different angles: he ſaw that this difference was 


the occaſion of the colours: and he knew how to mea- 
ſure the magnitudes of theſe angles. He took a globe 
of glaſs which he filled with water, and then ſuſpended 
it at a certain height expoſed to the rays of the fun. 
Deſcartes, who followed Antonio de Dominis, who 


corrected and went beyond him in ſome reſpects, and 


who ought to have quoted him, made likewiſe the 
ſame experiment. When this globe is ſuſpended at 


| ſuch a height that the ray of light which proceeds from 
the ſun to the globe makes, with the ray which proceeds 


from the globe to the eye, an angle of torty two degrees 
two or three minutes, the globe always emits a red 
colour. When the globe is ſuſpended a little lower, 


and theſe angles become leſs, the other colours of the 
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rainbow __ in ſucceſſion : ſo that the angle 
in this caſe gives the red and the leaſt of forty degrees 
ſeventeen minutes produces the violet. This is the baſis 
and it is but merely 


the baſis and no more: | 
The refrangibility alone affords a ſolution to this phe- 
nomenon, fo common, ſo little known, and of which 


very few beginners have a clear idea: let us attempt 


to make the thing intelligible to all the world. Let us 
ſuſpend a glaſs full of water, expoſed to the rays of the 
ſun, and place ourſelves between it and the ſun, The 
queſtion then is, why does this globe fend colours to 
my eyes; and why certain colours? Maſſes of light, 
millions of faſcis, fall on this globe from the ſun : in 
every one of theſe rays there are primitive t or 
homogeneous rays, yellow, green, &c. all are refracted 
at their incidence on the globe, and every ray is dif- 

ferently refracted according to its ſpecies and the place 


of its incidence. You are already informed that the red 


rays are the leaft refrangible; the red rays of a certain 


determinate faſcis will be united in a certain determinate 


point at the bottom or oppoſite fide of the globe, while 
at the ſame time the blue and purple rays of the ſame 
faſcis will converge to other points. Theſe red rays will 
alſo paſs out of the globe at a certain part of the ſurface 
and the green, blue and purple at other parts. This is 
not enough: we muſt examine the points at which the 
red rays incide at their entrance into the globe, and alſo 
at their emerging to arrive at the eye. 8 

To give this explanation every degree of perſpicu- 
rity that can be required, let us imagine the globe to be 
what in fact it is, an aſſemblage of an infinity of plane 
ſurfaces; for a circle being compoſed of an infinite 


number of infinitely ſmall right lines, a ſphere is, as 


to its ſuperficies, compoſed of an infinite number of 
planes. The red rays ABC (fig. 24.) arrive parallel 
from the ſun and fall on theſe three ſmall ſurfaces. Is it 
not evident that each will be refracted according to its 
degree of incidence? Is it not manifeſt that the red ray 
A falls more obliquely on its ſmall ſurface than the red 
ray B falls on its ſmall ſurface? So that both arrive at 

— —= R by 
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R by different routes. The red ray C falling on its 
ſmall ſurface yet more obliquely, is refrafted ſtill leſs and 
arrives alſo at the point R ſcarcely at all refracted. 
Here are then three red rays, that is, three faſces of red 
rays which terminate at the ſame point R: from this 
point Reach ray makes an angle of reflection equal to its 
angle of incidence; each is refracted at its emergence 
out of the globe, departing from the perpendicular of 
the new ſmall ſurface which it meets with, in the fame 


manner as each was refracted at its incidence: they 


therefore all return parallel and enter the eye according 
to the angle proper to red rays. It there be a ſufficient 
quantity of theſe homogeneous red rays to affect the 
optic nerve, it 13 out of doubt that you can have no other 


ſenſation than that of redneſs. The rays ABC are termed 


the viſible or efficacious rays of this drop; for every drop 
GE —_—- Eng © 

. There are thouſands of other red rays, which falling 
on other ſmall ſurfaces of the globe, higher or lower, 


or which falling on theſe ſame ſurfaces with a different 


obliquity do not arrive at R; theſe are Joſt to you; 
but may arrive at another eye placed higher or lower. 

Thouſands of orange, green, blue, or violet rays 
fall, it muſt be allowed, together with the viſible red 
rays on theſe ſurfaces ABC; but you cannot receive 
them for this reaſon, that they are more refrangible than 


the red rays ; whence, in entering altogether at the ſame 


point, each takes a different courſe in the globe; all be- 
ing refracted fall below the point R, and they are 


more refracted at their emergence out of the globe. 


The ſame power which refracted them nearer to the 
perpendicular to each ſurface at their incidence, throws 
them farther from it at their return into the air. They 
all therefore return in a ditection that paſſes beneath 
(above) your eye; but depreſs the globe and you will 


render the angle (of reflection) ſmaller. When this 
angle is about forty degrees, ſeventeen minutes, you will 


receive only violet rays. 


There is no one but on this principle may eaſily con- 


ceive the mechaniſm of the rainbow; ſuppoſe many 


= 
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ranks or bands of drops of rain, each will produce exatly 
the ſame effect as the globe. 

Catt your eyes on this bow and, to avoid confuſion, 
conſider only three ranks of drops of rain, three.co- 
loured bands. It is clear that the angle POL is leſs 
than the angle VOL, and that the angle ROL is the 
greateſt of the three (fig. 25). This largeſt angle is 
that of the primitive red rays ; the intermediate one is 
that of the primitive green, and the ſmalleſt, POL, is 
that of the primitive purple rays. You therefore ought 
do ſee the iris red at its exterior limb, green in the mid- 

dle, and purple and violet at its internal edge. 

Obſerve only, that the laſt or terminating part of the 
region of violet is tinged with the white of the cloud, 
in waich it gradually ſhades and is loſt. 

Jou conceive then eaſily that you ſee theſe drops only. 
by means. of the efficacious rays which arrive under de- 
terminate angles to your eyes, after ane reflection and 
two refractions. Change the poſition of your eye; in- 
ſtead of O let it be in T, and the rays you then ſee ang 
no longer the ſame, the rank which before produced the 
red will now give you the orange or green; and in like 
manner of the reſt; and at every motion of the head 
you lee a new rainbow. 

The firſt rainbow being well conceived,” you will cafily 
| underſtand the ſecond, which is commonly ſeen to encir- 
cle the other, and is called the falſe = =» ay becauſe ita 
colours are leſs vivid, and in an inverted order. In er- 
der to ſee two rainbows, it is requiſite that the cloud be 
ſufficiently extended and ſufficiently denſe. This arc 
which 1 is coloured like the firſt and eacircles it, is formed 
in like manner, by the rays which the fun darts on theſe | 
drops of rain, which are refracted in ſuch a manner that 
each ſet ot drops reflects back the primitive colours ta 
your eyes; — drop a red and another a violet ray. 
But all this is performed in a manner contrary to what 
happens in the ſmaller bow; why ſo? becauſe your eye 
which received the efficacious ray of the ſmall arc, which 
rhei from the fun to the ſuperior pars of the drops, 


ON 
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on the contrary receives the rays of the great bow which 
were incident on the lower parts of the dro ; 

Tou perceive that the drops of water of the ſmall 
bow receive the rays of the ſun at the ſuperior or upper 
part of each drop; (fig. 26.) the drops of the great 
rainbow on the contrary receive the rays which :arrive 
at their lower part. Nothing will be eaſier, I think, 
for you to conceive than how the rays are twice re- 
flected in the drops of this great rainbow; and how 
theſe rays twice refracted and twice reflected muſt pro- 
| duce an iris of an order oppoſite to the firſt, and of a 
fainter colour. Thus you have ſeen that the rays enter 
into the lower part of the drops of water of this exterior 


preſents itielf to the ſurface of the 


A body of rays 
drop in G (fig. 27.) a part of the rays is there retracted 
into the drop and another part is diſperſed by reflection; 
here is already a loſs of rays for the eye. The reflected 
part arrives at H; half of this part eſcapes into the air, 
ing from the drop, and is therefore loſt to you. 
T he little which remains in the drop is reflected to K, 
where another part eſcapes being the third diminution. 
That which remains is reflected to M; and at this e- 
mergence another part is ſcattered again, being a fourth 
_ diminution, and that which is left arrives at length in 
the line MN. This drop then has the ſame number of 
refractions as the drops of the ſmall bow; but there 
ate, as you ſee in the bow, two reflections in- 
ftead of one. There is therefore twice as much light 
tot in the great bow in which the light is twice reflected, 
and the loſs is only half as much in the ſmall . bow, 
in which the drops reflect the light but once. It is 
therefore evident that the exterior bow ought always 
| to be only half as bright as the ſmall interior arc. It 
is alſo 4 from 4 doable courſe which the rays 
make, that they ought to arrive at your eyes in a man- 
ner contrary to thoſe of the firſt bow. For let your 
eye be placed in O (fig. 28). In this place O, * gps re- 
ceives the leaſt refrangi ible rays of the firſt exterior rank 
the ſmall bow, and ought to receive the moſt refran- 


gible 
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gible of the exterior rank of the ſecond arc; theſe are 
'the violets. The figure repreſents the two rainbows 


to prevent confuſion. 

Nothing more remains but to examine why theſe 
colours are always ſeen in a circular figure. Conſider 
the line OZ which paſſes from your eye. Let the two 
drops be conceived to move always at an equal diſtance 
from your eye, and they will deſcribe the baſes of cones 
(fig. 29.) whoſe common vertex will be in your eye. 
I the ray from the drop R proceeding to your 
eye = to turn about the line © OZ as an axis, forming 
always for example an angle with (the line proceeding 
from) your eye of forty-two degrees two minutes; It is 
pers +. that that drop will - deſcribe a circle that to you 
will appear red ? Let the other drop be ſuppoſed to turn 
in like manner, making always an angle of forty degrees 
ſeventeen minutes, and it will form a violet circle: all 
the drops which lie in the fame plane will therefore form 


à circle of viled, and the drops which are in the plane of 


the drop R will form a circle of red. You therefore ſee 
the — in the form of a circle : but you do not 


| ſee an entire circle becauſe the earth intercepts part of 


it; you ſee only an arc or portion of a circle. 
The greater 


not — why the different angles gave different co- 
lours; but it was enough to have diſcovered the art. 
The more ſubtle parts of art are ſeldom obtained by 
the firſt inventors. Not being able at that time to di- 
vine that colours depended on the refrangibility of rays, 
thar each ray contained in itfelf a primitive colour, that 


the different attraction of theſe rays occafioned their 


refrangibility, and cauſed thoſe abberrations which make 
the different angles. Deſcartes abandoned himſelf to his 


genius for invention to explain the colouts of the rain. : 


bow. He has employed the imaginary rotation and ! 

10 rotation of his globules; a proof of genius but a 

proof of error. Thus it was that to explain the ſyſtole 
and diaſtele of. the keart, he imagined a motion and 


conformation 


in their order, three colours only being taken notice of 


part of theſe truths could not be known 
either by Antonio de Dominis or Deſcartes : they could 
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conformation of the viſcera, the falſity of which 
is known to every anatomiſt. Deſcartes would have 


been the greateſt philoſopher on earth, if he had inven- 
ted leſs. | 


CHAP. X. 


New Diſcoveries reſpecting the Cauſe of Colours 

which confirm the preceding Doctrine. De- 
monſtration that Colours are occaſioned by 
the Thickneſs of the Parts which compoſe 
Bodies, though Light is not reflected by im- 
pinging on thoſe Parts, 


A more profound Enquiry into the Cauſe of Colours. 
Truths of the greateſt Conſequence deduced from a vulgar 
Experiment. An Experiment of Newton. Colours de- 


pend on the Thickneſs of the Parts of Bodies though the 


Parts do not themſelves reflect the Light. All Bodies are 


tranſparent. Proof that Colours depend on the Thickneſs, 


2 the ſolid Parts, f in reality, . the Light. 


follows, that all colours ariſe from the mixture of 


the ſeven primiordial colours, which the rainbow and 


the priſm enable us to ſee diſtintly... 
T hoſe bodies which are beſt adapted to reflect the 


red rays, and whoſe parts abſorb or let paſs the other 


rays, will be red, ad | ſo of the reſt, This is not to 
be underſtuod as it the parts of bodies in reality reflected 
the red rays ; but that there is a power, a force hitherto 


unknown, which reflects theſe rays from near the ſurface 


and from the boſom of the pores of bodies. 

Colours are therefore in the rays of the ſun, and are 
returned bach to us from near the. ſyrtaces of bodies, 
from the boſoms of the pores and from a vacuum, Let 
us now enquire in what confiits the 
reflect colours to us, that which capſes ſcarlet to ap- 


pear red, the meadows green, and the pure ſky blue; 


ROM every thing that has hitherto been faid, it 


power of bodies to 


havi 
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for to ſay that it arriſes from the differences of their 
mou is to ſpeak indeterminately and to hgnify. no- 


_ diverſion of infants, which ſeems to contain- no- 


thing in it but what is deſpiſeable, afforded Mr. Newton 
the firſt hint of the new truths we are about to explain. 
To a philoſopher every thing ought to be * of 
meditation, nothing ought to appear trifling in his eyes. 
He obſerved that, in the ſoap bubbles which children 
make, dhe colours change every moment, paſſing from 
the top of the bubble in p 


miniſhes, till at length the weight of the water and ſoap 
which always runs to the bows, breaks the equilibria 
and the whole vaniſhes. He conjectured from 
that colours might depend on the thickneſs of the parts 
that compoſe the ſurfaces of bodies, and to render the 
| thing certain, he made the following experiment: 

Let two glaſſes touch each other in a ſingle point : it 


roportion as its thickneſs di- 


is not neceſſary that they ſhould be both convex; it is 


enough if one be fo, — it be placed upon the other. 

Let water be put between theſe glaſſes in order ta make 
the experiment more ſenſible: though it ſucceeds when 
there is nothing but air intercepted between them : 
preſs theſe glaſſes a little together, a little black tran- 
ſparent ſpot will appear at the point of contact; about 
this point, which is environed with a ſmall quantiy of 
water, coloured rings are are formed in the ſame order and 
appearance as in the bubble of ſoap water: laſtly, by 
meaſuring the diameters of theſe rings, and the con- 
vexity of the glaſs, Newton determined the different 
thickneſſes of the parts of the water which produce theſe 
different colours. He calculated the thickneſs neceffary 
to reflect the white rays ; this thickneſs is about four 

parts of an inch divided into a million parts; that is to 
lay, four millionth parts of an inch. The azure blue 
and colours bordering on violet depend on a thickneſs 
which is much leſs. Thus the ſmalleft vapours which 
are raiſed from the earth and give colour to the clear air, 


ng a very thin ſurface, uce * heavenly blue 
that charms the fight, | — AY 
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Other experiments equally ingenious tend to confirm 
this diſcovery, that it is on the thickneſſes of the (parts 
compoling) ſurfaces that colours depend. The fame 
body which was green when its particles were ſomewhat 
puor 4 becomes blue when they are rendered ſufficiently 
thin to refle& only the blue rays and permit the others 
to paſs thro'. Theſe truths obtained by a reſearch of 
ſo-delicate a nature, and which ſeem to unveil themſelves 
to human fight, deſerve to be more minutely enquired 
into this part of philoſophy is a microſcope with | 
which the mind difcovers magnitudes infinitely fmall. 
All bodies are tranf t; it is only neceſſary to 
render them ſufficiently thin that the light finding r 
a ſmall plate or leaf to paſs thro', may be tranſmitted 
without obſtruction. Thus when gold leaf is expoſed | 
to aft orifice in a darkened chamber, it reflects by its 
ſurface the yellow rays which cannot be tranſmitted 
chro* its fubſtance, and tranſmits the green; ſo that 
gold then produces a green colour ; a new confirmation 
that colours depend on various thickneſſes. A yet 
ſtronger proof is, that in the experiment of the convex 
(and) plane laſs, water 15 not the only element that 
ves different colours : the air has the ſame effect : only 
the Coloured tings which it produces between the two 
glafles are larger in diatneter than thoſe produced by the 
water; There is therefore a ſecret proportion eſtabliſhed 
by nature, between the force of the conſtituent parts of 
bodies, and the primitive rays which colour bodies; 
the thimeſt laminæ will give the fulleft colours; and to 
| produce black the fame exact thickneſs or rather tenuity 
or thinneſs is neceſſary as obtains at the upper part of 
the ſoap bubble, at which a ſmall black point is obſer- 
vable, or the ſame tenuity which obtains at the point of 
comta& of the convex and concave glaſs where likewiſe 
is produced a black ſpot. 


Let once more, it is not to be thought that the ſolid 
parts of bodies reflect the light, becauſe colours depend 


on the thickneſs of thoſe parts. There is a power com- 
| bined with or attached to that thickneſs , a power which 
acts near that ſurface ; but it is not the ſurface which 


reflects 
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reflects or repels. It ſeems to me that the reader ought 
to be arrived at the point to be ſurpriſed at nothing ; 
but what he has ſeen leads farther than may be ſuf 

and ſuch a number of fin 


— the frontiers 


a new world. 
bl Pn \ 
c H A P. IX - L. 4 


— of hs Diſcoveries. Mutual Action 
q Bodies upon Light. © 


A very n Conſequences of theſe Experi- 
ments. Mutual Action of Bodies upon Light. All chis 


Theory of Light has an Agreement or Analogy with the 
Theory of the Univerſe. Matter has more Properties than 
TR, 


and irs refrangibility are known, the origin of 
a is diſcovered, and even the thickneſs of bodies 


which is neceſſary to occaſion certain colours is deter- 


mined. 
It is demohftrated to the mind and to the eye chat 
ſolid ſurfaces are not that which reflects the light. For 
if theſe ſolid ſurfaces really reflected it, 1. The 
which two convex glaſſes touched would reflect and not 
be obſcure. 2. Every ſolid part that reflected a fingle 
ſpecies of rays, ought to reflect them all or every ſpe- 
cies. 3. The ſolid parts would not tranſmit the light 
in one place and reflect it in another, for being all ſolid 
all would reflect. 4. If the folid parts reflected the 
light it would be impoſſible to ſee one's image in a 
mirror; becauſe the mirror being rough and uneven 


indubitable that there is a power that acts on bodies 
without touching them, and that this power acts between 
bodies and light. In ſhort, ſo far from light rebounding 
from bodies themſelves, it is to be believed that the 
greater part of the rays which fall on the ſolid parts 


recuans there — 


arities are 2 to ule the 


E reflection of lebt, its inflection, its refration, 


point at 


could not reflect the light regularly. It is therefore 


—— [ . * * 
r 
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We ſhall carry this introduction on light no farther : 
perhaps we have even been too diffuſe in a treatiſe that 
is fimply elementary: but the greater part of theſe 
truths were then (at its firſt publication) new to many 
readers. Before we paſs to the other part of philoſophy, 
let us remember that the theory of light, has ſomething 
in common with the theory. of the univerſe in which 
we are about to enter. This theory 1s that there is a 
ſpecies of attraction obſerved between bodies and light, 
as we ſhall proceed to explain that there is alſo an attrac- 
tion between all the globes of our univerſe. Theſe at- 
trations are manifeſt from their ſeveral effects; but it 
is always a tendency of one body towards another 
which is diſcovered by the help of experience and geo- 
. The 


ſe diſcoveries ought at leaſt to render us extreme- 


ly eircumſpect in our determinations concerning the 


nature and eſſence of things. Let us conſider that we 
know nothing but by experience. Without the touch, 


we ſhould have had no idea of the extenſion of bodies: 


without eyes we ſhould never have imagined the 
_ exiſtence of light; if we had never experienced 
motion we ſhould never have believed matter to 
be moveable; the very ſmall number of ſenſes God has 
given us, ſerves. us to diſcover a very ſmall number of 
the properties of matter. Reaſon ſupplies what we 
want in ſenſe, and informs us that matter has ſtill other 
attributes, as attraction and gravitation; it has probably 
many others that depend on its nature and of which 


philoſophy may perhaps one day afford ſome idea = 


men. 


For my ou. I avow, that the more I reſlect the 
urpriſed that any difficulty ſhould be made 


more I am 
about admitting a new principle or property in matter. 
It may perbaps have an infinite number: no one thing 
_ reſembles another in nature. It is very probable that 
the Creator has made water, fire, air, earth, vegetables, 
minerals, animals, &c. on principles very diffetent. 


It is ſtrange that we ſhould ſer ourſelves againſt the nem 


riches which are preſented to us; for is not man enriched 
by the diſcovery of new properties in the matter of which 
he is formed? | | LETTER 
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LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR, 


Which may ſerve for the laſt Chapter of the theory 
Y of Light. 


SIR, 


I Should have had the honour of anſwering yours 

ſooner, if I had not been prevented by continual 
neſs which has exerciſed my patience more than 
Newton has my mind. I believe, Sir, that your doubts 
would have been ſuch even with him. You fay, it is 


to be regretted that he did not more clearly explain 


| himſelf concerning the reaſon which often occaſions 
the attractive force to become repulſive, and concerning 
the force by which the rays of light are darted forth 
with ſuch a prodigious velocity; to which I may ven- 


ture to add, that it is to be regretted that he could not 


know the cauſe of theſe phenomena. Newton, the firſt 
of men, was nevertheleſs but a man; and the firſt 
ſprings which nature employs are not within our reach 
when they cannor be ſubjected to calculation. Ir is eaſy 
to compute the force of the muſcles, but all the mathe- 


matics are inſufficient to inform us why they act at the 


command of our will. All the knowledge we have of 
the planets can never inform us why they turn from weſt 
to eaſt, rather than in the contrary direction. Newton, 
tho' he — the light, has not diſcovered its 
intimate nature. He knew well that the elementary 
fire is endued with properties which the other elements 
have not. 5 3 998 

It paſſes through an hundred and thirty millions of 


leagues in a quarter of an hour. It does not appear to 


tend towards a center, like body; but expands itſelf 
uniformly and equally in every direction, contrary to 


the other elements. Its attraction towards the body 


it touches, and from whoſe ſurface it rebounds, has no 
common ratio with the univerſal gravity of matter. 


It 


4 
; 


— o— 
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It is not even proved that the rays of elementary fire 
do not penetrate each other. Newton therefore, ſtruck 
with all theſe ſingularities, ſeems always to doubt whe- 
ther light be a body or not. For my part, Sir, if I 
durſt riſque my doubts, I muſt confeſs to you that I do 
not think it impoſſible that the elementary fire may be 
a being apart which animates nature and poſſeſſes the 


intermediate ſtep between body and ſome other being 


we are unacquainted with: in the ſame manner as certain 


organized plants ſerve as a paſſage or gradation between 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Every thing tends 


to induce us to believe that there is a chain of beings 
that riſe by degrees. We are but imperfectly acquainted 
with ſome animals of this immenſe chain: and we dimi- 


nutive men with our little eyes, with our little under- 
ſtanding, raſhly divide all nature into matter and ſpirit, 


comprehending God therein, and being ignorant other- 


wiſe of a ſingle word of what either matter or ſpirit 


is. I expoſe to you my doubts, Sir, with the ſame 


frankneſs as you have communicated yours to me. I 


_ congratulate you on the cultivation of philoſophy, 


which ought to teach us to doubt reſpecting every thing 
which is not within the reach of the mathematics or of 


experiment, &c. 


PART 
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PART THE THIRD. 


CHAP. I: 


The firſt Ideas reſpecting Weight and the Laws of 
Attraction: That the ſubtile Matter, Vortices, 
and a Plenum are to be rejected. 


Attraction. Experiment which demonſtrates a Vacuum and 
the Effects of Gravitation. Gravity acts in the Ratio of the 
Maſſes. Whence its Power originates. It cannot riſe from 

a pretended ſabtile Matter. Why one Body weighs more 


than another. The . So- 
lution. 


N intelligent * who has viewed whh atten- 

tion the wonders of light, convinced by experi 
ence they are not cauſed by the known impulſion, Wil 
without doubt be — to obſerve this new power, 
concerning which we have frequently ſpoken under the 
name of attraction, which acts on all other bodies more 
ſenſibly, and in another manner than bodies do on light. 
Once more let us not be diſpleaſed or diſguſted at terms, 
but ſimply examine the facts. 

I ſhall indifferently make uſe of the terms attraction 
and gravitation, in ſpeaking of bodies, whether they 
ſenfibly tend to each other, or revolve in immenſe orbits 
about a common center, or fall to the earth, or unite to 
compoſe ſolid bodies, or run together into drops to form 
liquids. Let us enter upon the matter. 

All known bodies have weight, and it is long fince 
abſolute levity bas been reckoned among the known 
errors of Ariſtotle and his ſecta ors. 

Since the invention of that famous machine the air 
pump, it has been more within our power to be W | 
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ed with the weight of bodies; for when they fall in the 
air, the parts of the air ſenſibly retard the motion of 
thoſe whoſe ſurfaces. are large and volume ſmall ; but in 
this machine, deprived of air, bodies, left to that force, 
whatever it be which precipitates them, when obſtacles 
do not intervene, fall with their whole weight. 

The air pump invented by Otto Guericke, was ſoon 
after brought to perfection by Boyle. Since that time 
very long recipients have been made and entirely cleared 
of air. one of theſe long recipients, compoſed of 
four tubes, all together making a length of eight feet, 
pieces of gold, paper, and feathers, were ſuſpended at 
the top by means of a ſpring: the buſineſs was then to 
determine what would hapyen when they were let go by 
looſing the ſpring. Good philoſophers foreſaw that the 
whole would fall in the ſame time; but the greater num- 
ber affirmed, that the heavieſt bodies would fall much 
quicker than the others: this greater number which is 
almoſt always deceived, was much aſtoniſhed to behold 
in all the experiments, the gold, lead, paper, and feather, 
fall equally quick, and arrive at the bottom of the reci- 
pient at the ſame time. | : 

They who ſtill maintained the plenum of Deſcartes 
and the pretended effects of a ſubtile matter, could not 
give any good reaſon for this effect; for facts were as 
rocks to them. If every part of ſpace were full, when 
the poſſibility of motion was granted them (though im- 
poſſible) at leaſt this pretended ſubtile matter filled all 
the recipient; its quantity would be equally as great as 
if it had been filled with water or mercury: it would 
therefore at leaſt oppoſe this rapid deſcent of bodies : it 
would reſiſt the large pieces of paper according to its 
ſurface, and ſuffer the ball of gold or lead to fall much 
quicker. But theſe falls are finiſhed at the ſame inſtant, 
and therefore there is nothing in the recipient that reſiſts: 
this pretended ſubtile matter cannot therefore occaſion 
any ſenſible effect in the recipient; conſequently there 
muſt be ſome other cauſe that produces gravity. It is 
in vain to ſay, that it is poſſible that a ſubtile matter 
may remain in the recipient, ſince light penetrates 0 4 

or 
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for there is a very confiderable difference. The light 
which is in this glaſs, does certainly not poſſeſs the hun- 
dred thouſandth part of the ſpace : but, according to the 
Carteſians, it is neceſſary that this imaginary matter 
ſhould fill the recipient more exactly than if it were 
filled with gold: for their is much empty ſpace in gold, 
and they admit of none in their ſubtile matter. 
Now, by this experiment, the piece of gold which 
weighs an hundred thouſand times more than the paper, 
deſcends as ſwiftly as the paper : conſequently, the force 
that cauſed it to deſcend, has acted one hundred thou- 
ſand times more on it than on the paper; in the ſame 
manner, as it requires an hundred times more force for 
my arm to move an hundred pounds, than to move one 
pound; the force which occaſions gravitation acts there- 
fore in the direct ratio of the maſs of bodies. It acts in 
reality thus according to the maſs of the body, and not 
according to the 2 ſo that a piece of gold reduced 
to powder, deſcends in the air pump equally quick with 
the ſame gold beat into leaf. The figure of bodies here 
changes nothing of their gravity: the power of gravity 
therefore acts according to the internal nature of bodies, 
and not in the ratio of their ſurfaces. 2 

Theſe preffing truths have never been anſwered but 

by the chimerical ſuppoſition of vortices. They ſuppoſe 

that the pretended ſubtile matter which fills all the re- 
cipient does not gravitate. A ſtrange notion, that in this 
caſe becomes abſurd : for we do not ſpeak of a matter 
without gravity, but without reſiſtance. All matter reſiſts 
by its vis inerti æ. If therefore the recipient were full of 
any kind of matter, that matter would refiſt infinitely : 
this appears to be ſtrictly demonſtrated. 

This power does not refide in the pretended ſubtile 
matter, concerning which we ſhall treat in the next 
chapter; this matter muſt be a fluid. Every fluid acts 
upon ſolids in the ratio of their ſurfaces ; whence a ſhip 
preſenting leſs ſurface at its head divides the fea, which 
would refift its ſtern. Now, when the ſuperficies of a 
body is the ſquare of irs diameter, its ſolidity will be 
the cube of the ſame diameter: the ſame power cannot 

Vo . | L : N at 
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at once act in the ratios of the cube and the ſquare, 


therefore weight or gravitation is nor the effect of this 


fluid. Beſides, it is impoſſible that this pretended ſub- 
tile matter ſhould on the one hand have force ſufficient 
to precipitate a body from a height of fifty-four thouſand 
feet in a minute, for ſuch is the fall of bodies; and that on 


the other hand it ſhould want power to hinder a pendulum 


of the lighteſt wood trom returning vibration after vibra- 


tion in the air pump,whoſe whole contained ſpace is ſup- 


poſed to be exactly filled with this imaginary matter. I do 
not fear to affirm, that if a ſpecies of impulſe ſhould be 
_ diſcovered to be the cauſe of gravity, or the weight of 


bodies towards a center, or of univerſal attraction, that 
impulſe will be entirely of another nature with that which 


is known to us. 


Here then is a truth of the firſt e which 
has already been mentioned, and is here proved, that 


there is a power which cauſes all bodies to gravitate in 
the direct ratio of their maſſes. 


If we enquire why one body is more lows than ano- 


ther, it will be eaſy to find the only reaſon: we fhall 
determine that the one body mult have more maſs 
or matter, under the ſame extenſion: thus, gold weighs 


more than wood, becauſe in gold there is more — 


and leſs void has wood. 


Deſcartes and his followers, if he dein dos any, 


maintain that one body is heavier than another, without 
having more matter : not content with this notion, they 
ſupport it by another equally ill founded: they admit 
or ſuppoſe a great vortex of the ſubtile matter to environ 
our globe; and it is this great vortex, ſay they, which 
in circulating drives all bodies towards the center of the 


earth, and makes them exhibit what we call weight. It is 


true that they have not given any proof of this aſſertion; 
there is not the leaſt experiment, the leaſt analogy of the 
things which we are lightly acquainted with, that affords 
the ſmalleſt preſumption in favour of this vortex or ſub- 
tile matter ; therefore, for the reaſon that this ſyſtem | is 


a pure hypotheſis, it ought to be rejected. It is never- 


theleſs upon that ground alone that it has gained credir. 
This 
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This vortex could be conceived without any effort or 
trouble; a vague explanation of things was eafily given 
by pronouncing the term ſubtile matter: and when phi: 
loſophers perceived the abſurdities and contradictions 
attached to this philoſophical romance, they conſidered 
about correcting rather than abandoning it. +>. 
Huyghens and many others have made a thouſand cor- 
reftions, whoſe inſufficiency they themſelves confeſſed; 
but what ſhall we ſubſtitute in the place of the ſubtile 
matter? This reaſoning which is too common, is that 
which confirms the moſt part of men in error, and on 
the wrong ſide. We ought to abandon that which we 
ſee to be talſe and not ſupportable, as well when we have 
nothing to ſubſtirute, as if we had the demoiiſtrarions of 
Euclid to put in its place. An error is neither more nor 
leſs ſo, whether it be replaced with truth or not; ought 
Ito admit the horror of a vacuum in à pump, becaule | 
am yet ignorant by what mechaniſm the water is thade 
to aſcend init? = 
| Let us begin then, before we proceed further by n 
ing that the vortices of ſubtile matter do not exiſt; that a 
plenum is not leſs chimerical; and that therefore the 
whole of this ſyſtem, founded on theſe imaginations, is 
no more than an ingenious romance without probability. 
Let us fee what thele imaginary vortices ae, ho after! 
wards enquire if a plenum be — Siet 
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may compute fourteen hundred common leag\ 
France from the point R to the equator of the earth B, 


_ with ſuch rapidity 
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pole to the other, moves parallel to the equator : this 


vortex which extends beyond the moon, and carries 
along the moon in its courſe, is itſelf included in ano- 


ther vortex, yet more vaſt, which touches the other 
vortex without being confounded with it, &c. 
I. If this were true, the vortex which is ſuppoſed to 


move about the earth from weſt to eaſt, ought to impel 


bodies placed on the earth from weſt to eaſt; now, theſe 


bodies in falling, all deſcribe a line, which if prolonged, 
would paſs nearly through the center of the earth, there- 


fore this vortex does not exiſt, 


II. If the circles of this pretended vortex moved and 


ated parallel to the equator, bodies ought to fall each 


_ perpendicularly under that circle of the ſubtile matter 
to which its ſituation correſponds : a body at A near the 
Pole, ought, according to Deſcartes, to fall towards R. 


But it falls nearly in the line AB (fig. 30.) which makes 
a difference of about fourteen hundred leagues; for we 
of 


uently this vortex does not exiſt. 
III. If in order to ſupport this romance of the vor- 


_ tices, it is thought proper to ſuppoſe that a fluid that 
- whirls is not turned on its axis, if it be imagined that 


it can turn in circles, every one of which ſhall have its 
center in the center of the vortex itſelf; nothing more 
is than to make the experiment of a drop of 
oil, or a | bubble of air incloſed in a glaſs globe full 
of water: make this globe turn on its axis, and you 
will fee this oil or air arrange itſelf in the form of a cy- 
linder, in the middle of the globe, making an axis from 


one pole to the other; for all experience as well as ar- 


gument, overthrows the doctrine of vortices. 
IV. If this vortex of matter about the earth, and the 
others which are pretended to revolve about Jupiter, 
Saturn, &c. exiſted, all theſe immenſe vortices turning 
in different directions, could never 


ſuffer a ray of light from a ſtar to come to us in a right 
line. It is proved that theſe rays arrive in a very ſhort 
5 1 8 time 
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time with reſpect to the vaſt ſpace they paſs over: 
whence it follows that theſe vortices do not exiſt. 

V. If theſe vortices carried the planets from w-ſt to 
eaſt, the comets which paſs over the ſame ſpaces in all 
directions from eaſt to weſt and from north to ſouth, 

paſs. And even if it be ſuppoſed that co- 
mets have not paſſed from eaſt to weſt or from north to 
ſouth in reality, nothing will be gained by this evaſion ; 


for it is known that when a comet is in the region of 
Mars, of Jupiter or of Saturn, it moves incomparably 


more ſwift than theſe planets, and therefore cannot be 
carried by the ſame bed of fluid which is ſuppoſed to 
carry the planets ; on this account therefore the exiſt- 
ence of the vortices is proved not to obtain. : 

VI. If theſe fluids exiſted, a minute would be fuffi- 


cient to deſtroy all motion in the ſtars. Newton hes 1 


monſtrated that every body, which moves uniformly in 
a fluid of the ſame denſity, loſes the half of its motion 
before it has paſſed thro' the ſpace of thrice 1 its diameter. 
This admits of no anſwer. 

VII. Suppoſe again, which is impoſſible, that the 
planets could be moved in theſe imaginary vortices, they 


could not move but in circles, becauſe theſe vortices at 


equal diſtances from the center, would be equally denſe; 
but the planets move in ellipſes; and conſequently are 
not carried by vortices; therefore, &c. 

VIII. The earth has its orbit, in which it revolves 
between that of Venus and that of Mars : all theſe or- 
bits are elliptical, and have the ſun in their center (fo- 
eus): now when Mars, Venus and the Earth are neareſt 
each other, the matter of this pretended torrent will be 
much more contracted as to its bounds : it ought there- 
fore to precipitate its courſe as a river pent up between 
its banks or running under the arches of a bridge. This 


fluid ought to carry the earth with much more velocity 


than in any other pofition ; but on the contrary the mo- 
tion of the earth is ſloweſt at that time. 
When Mars appears in the fign Piſces, Mars, the 
Earth and Venus are nearly at that proximity which the 
figure indicates (fig, 3 1.) the ſun then appears to be re- 
tarded 
L 3 
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tarded a few minutes, that is, the earth is retarded ; it 
is then demonſtrated to be impoſſible that there ſhould 
be a torrent of matter that carrics the planets : there- 
fore this vortex does not exiſt. 

IX. Out of the moſt eſteemed demonſtrations hich 
deſtroy the vortices, we ſhall chule the following : by one 
of the grand laws of Kepler, every planet deſcribes equal 
areas in equal times: by another law not leſs eſtabliſhed, 

every planet makes its revolution about the ſun in ſuch 
a manner, that if, for example, its mean diſtance from 
the ſun be ten, take the cube of this number which 
makes a thouſand, and the time of the revolution of 
this planet about the ſun will be proportioned to the 
ſquare root of the number one thouſand. Now, if 
there be beds of matter that carry the planets, theſe 
beds cannot follow theſe laws; for it would be neceſſary 
that the velocities of theſe torrents ſhould be at the ſame 
time reciprocally proportional to their diſtances from 
the ſun and to the ſquare roots of thoſe diſtances, which 
is incompatible. 

X. Laſtly, in addition to theſe arguments, all the 
world ſees what would happen to two fluids circulating 
in contact with each other. They would neceſſarily mix 
and form a chaos, inſtead of kceping ſeparate. This 
alone would have caſt a ridicule on the Cartefian ſyſtem 
that would have overthrown it, if the defire of novelty, 
and the habit which then prevailed of letting things pals 
without examination, had not produced the contrary | 
effect. 

- We are now to prove that the plenum in which theſe 

yortices are ſuppoſed to move, is as impoſſible as the 
vortices. 
I. A ſingle ray of light which does not weigh near the 
hundred thouſandth part of a grain, or rather - which has 
no weight at all, would have had to derange the whole 
univerſe, if it had been neceſſary for it to open a paſſage 
to us through an immenſe ſpace, every point of which 
refiſted itſelf and thro* the whole line of which it would 
be preſſed. 


II. Let 
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II. Let the two hard bodies A and B be ſuppoſed to 
touch each other at one ſurface, and to be environed in 
a fluid that preſſes them on all fides: now, when they 


are ſeparated, it is clear that the pretended ſubtile 


matter arrives ſooner at A where they are ſeparated than 


at B (fig. 32.) There is therefore a moment in which 
B will be void; conſequently even in the ſyſtem of the 


ſubtile matter, a void, that is to ſay, ſpace is given. 
III. If a vacuum and ſpace did not exiſt, there could 
be no motion even according to the ſyſtem of Deſcartes. 


He ſuppoſes that God created the univerſe full and con- 


ſiſting of ſmall cubes: let there be then a given num- 
ber of cubes repreſenting the univerſe, without the leaft 
interval between them, it is evident that one of them 
muſt quit the place it occupied; for if every one 
remained in its place there would be no motion, fince 
motion conſiſts in change of place, in paſting from one 
to another point of ſpace : now, who is there that does 
not conceive that one of theſe cubes cannot quit its 


place without leaving a void behind it at that inſtant 2 


For it is clear that this cube in turning upon itſelf, muſt 
preſent its angle to the cube which touches it before the 
angle can be broke off. There is therefore then a ſpace 
between thoſe two cubes, and conſequently even in the 
ſyſtem of Deſcartes, there can be no motion without a 
vacuum. | „„ ** ck 

IV. If all were full, as Deſcartes will have it, we 
ſhould ourſelves in walking experience an infinite refiſt- 
ance; inſtead of which, we find only that of the fluids 
in which we are, for inſtance, that of water, which reſiſts 
eight hundred and fixty times more than air; or that of 


mercury, which reſiſts about fourteen thouſand times 


more than the air : now the reſiſtances of fluids are. as 


the ſquares of the velocities; that is to ſay, if a man 


paſſes thro' a foot ſpace of mercury in a third (or ſixtieth 
part of a ſecond) and in the ſecond third has twice the 
velocity, the mercury which is fourteen thouſand times 


denſer than air, will reſiſt as the ſquare of two; thus, 


| the reſiſtance would preſently become infinite : 2 
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if all were full, it would be uy impoſſible to move 
a ſtep, orto breathe, &c. 

V. Attempts have been made to elude the eve of 
this demonſtration, but there is no anſwering to a de- 
monſtration but by an error. It is pretended that this 
infinite torrent of ſubtile matter, penetrating the pores 
of bodies, could not impede motion: but they do reflect 
that every body which moves in a fluid experiences ſo 
much the more reſiſtance, the greater ſurface it ex 
to the fluid: now the more pores a body has the 
is its ſurface: ſo that the pretended ſubtile 2 in 
filling up the internal part of a body, impedes its mo- 
tion much more than if it only touched the external 
ſurface : this is alſo ſtrictly demonſtrable. 

VI. In a plenum, all bodies (of equal magnitude) 
ought to be equally heavy; it is impoſſible to conceive 
that a body can gravitate upon, or preſs me, but by its 
maſs: 2 pound of gold in powder weighs as much on 
my hand, as a lump of gold of a pound weight. In 
voain the Carteſians re * t the ſubtile matter which 

penetrates the po bodies does not gravitate, and 
that nothing is * be eſteemed heavy but that which is 
not ſubtile matter: this opinion of Deſcartes is purely a 

contradiction to himſelf; for according to him, this pre- 
tended ſubtile matter is the only cauſe of the weight of 
bodies, by preſſing them towards the earth; it — ng 
itſelf gravitates upon bodies; therefore if it gravitate, 
there is no reaſon why one body ſhould be heavier than 
another, every thing will have an equal maſs (or denſity) 
either ſolid or fluid; a plenum is therefore a chimera, 
and a vacuum exiſts; "nothing can come to paſs in nature 
without a void, and gravitation is not the effect of a ſup- 
poſed vortex imagined” to exiſt in a plenum. 
We have ſeen, by the experiment in the air pump, 
that there muſt of neceſſity be a force that cauſes bodies 
to deſcend towards the center of the earth, that is to ſay, 
which gives them weight, and that this force acts after 
the ratio of the maſſes of bodies; we muſt now enquire 
what are the effects of this force; for if we diſcover its 
effects, it is evident it exiſts. Let us not therefore 


imagine 
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imagine cauſes, and make hypotheſes, for it is the ſure 
way to miſlead ourſelves; let us follow ſtep by ſtep 
what is really in nature; we are travellers juſt arrived at 
the mouth of a river, and muſt aſcend before we pre- 
6 the * ts origin. 


CH AP. u. 


Gravitation — by the Diſc 


overy of 
Newton. Hiſtory of this 1 That the 


Moon revolves in its Orbit by the Force of this 
Gravity. 


Hiſtory of the Diſcovery of Gravitation. The Proceeding of 
Newton. Theory drawn from theſe Diſcoveries. The fame 
Cauſe which makes Bodies fall to the Earth, directs the 

Moon in her Orbit about the Earth. | 


AVERY body deſcends about alten ( Paris) feet in 
the firſt ſecond, in whatever of the univerſe 
(or rather ſurface of the earth) it be placed. We ſee 
that the fall of bodies is accelerated near our 
they all evidently tend towards the center of this . 
is there not a certain force that attracts them towards 
that center ? And does not that force increaſe as the 
center becomes nearer ? Copernicus had a feeble glimpſe 
of this idea. Kepler embraced it but without method. 
The chancellor Bacon ſays formally, that it is probable 
that there is an attraction of bodies towards the center 
of the earth, and of this center towards bodies. He 
propoſed i in "his excellent book Novum ſcientiarum orga- 
dum, that experiments might be made with pendulums 
on the higheſt rowers and at the depths; for 
aid he, 7 the ſame pendulums make quicker vibrations 
at the bottom of a well than on a tower, it muſt be con- 
cluded that gravity, which is the principle of theſe vibra- 
tions, will be much ſtronger at the center of the earth, 
to which the bottom of the well is nearer. He attempted 


likewiſe to make bodies deſcend from different 3 


— 
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and to obſerve whether they paſſed through leſs than 
fifteen feet in the firſt ſecond; but there never appeared 
any variation in his experiments, the heights and depths 
at which they were made being too ſmall. It remained 
therefore in uncertainty, and the idea of this force act- 
ing from the center of the earth continued a vague ſup- 

poſition. | y 7 

Deicartes was acquainted with this power; he even 
ſpeaks of it in treating of weights; but the experiments 
which were neceſſary to elucidate this grand queſtion 
were ſtill wanting. The ſyſtem of vortices had drawn 
away this valt and ſublime genius ; he wiſhed, in creat- 
ing his univerſe, to give the direction of every thing 
to the ſubtile matter; he made it the diſpenſer of all 

motion and all weight: by degrees Europe adopted his 
ſyſtem, notwithſtaadi g tne proteſtations of Gaflendi, 
who was lefs followed, becauſe he was leſs raſh. 

One day in he year 1666, Newton being retired into 
the country, obſerved the fruit falling from a tree, as 
his niece Mrs. Conduit informed me ; this led him into 
a deep mediration on the cauſe which thus draws all 
bodies in a line, which if prolonged would paſs nearly 

through the center of the earth. What, demanded he to 
himſelf, is his force which cannot ariſe from all theſe 
imaginary v-rtices which are demonſtrated to be fo falle ? 
It acts on al bodies in proportion to their maſſes and 
not their ſurfaces; it would act on the fruit which has 
fallen from this tree, if it had been raiſed three or even 
fix thouland toiſes. If io, this force ought to act from 
the reg: on of the moon to the center of the earth, and 
if this be true, this power, whatever it may be, may 
then be the ſa ne with that which cauſes the planets to 
tend towards the ſun, and with that which makes the 
fatellites of Jupiter gravitate towards his center. Now, 
it is qemonſtrated by all the inductions drawn from the 
laws of Kepler, that all the ſecondary planets gravitate 
towards the center of their orbits; thoſe which are 
nearer ſo much the more, and thoſe which are farther 
off ſo much the lefs ; that is to ſay, reciprocally in the 
proportion of the ſquares of their diftances, A body 
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placed where the moon is which circulates about the 

earth and a body placed near the earth ought both to 

gravitate to the earth preciſely according to this law. 
Therefore in order to be aſſured that it is the ſame cauſe 


which retains the planets in their orbits and which here 


cauſes heavy bodies to fall, nothing more is required 
than admeaſurement, no more is neceſſary than to find 
what ſpace a heavy body paſſes through in a given time, 
and what ſpace a body placed in the region of the moon 
would paſs through in the fame time. The moon itſelf 
is a body that may be conſidered as realiy falling from 
her higheſt point of the meridian. But this 1s not an 
hypotheſis which is accommodated to a ſy ſtem as well as 
one can; it is not a calculation where one is contented 


with being near the matter. We muſt begin by know- 


ing the exact diſtance of the moon from the earth, for 
which purpoſe it is neceffary to have the meaſure of our 
olobe. | 5 
hus it was that Newton reaſoned; but for the mea» 
ſure of the earth he made uſe of the erroneous eſtimation 
of ſeamen, who reckoned ſixty Engliſh miles, that is 
twenty French leagues to a degree of the meridian, in- 


ſtead of ſeventy miles which is the truth. It is true that 


there was at that time a more exact meaſure of the 
earth. Norwood, an Engliſh mathematician in 1636, 
had meaſured a degree of the meridian ſufficiently exact: 
he found it as he ought, to be about ſeventy miles. 
But this operation, though made thirty years before, 
was unknown to Newton. The civil wars which had 
troubled England, which are always no leſs diftructive 
to ſcience than to the ſtate, had buried in oblivion. 


the only juſt meaſure of the earth; and the vague eſ- 


timation of the pilots was generally held to be true. 
By this account the moon was too near the earth and 
the proportions ſought by Newton did not come out 
with exactneſs. He did not think it allowable for him 
to ſupply any thing and accomodate: nature to his ideas: 
he choſe rather to ſuit his ideas to nature: he therefore 
abandoned this beautiful diſcovery, which the analogy 
with the other ſtars rendered ſo probable, and in the 

2 demonſtration 
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demonſtration of which ſo little was wanting. A rare 
inſtance of candour which alone ought to give great 
weight to his opinions. 

At length, by the help of meaſures taken more ex- 
actly and repeatedly in France as hereafter we ſhall 
relate, he found the demonſtration of his theory, A 
degree of the earth was valued art five and twenty of 
our leagues; the moon was found to be diſtant 
diameters of oui earth, and Newton thus reſumed the 
thread of his demonſtration. e - 

Gravitation towards our globe is in the reciprocal 
ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances of bodies from the 
center of our earth; that is to ſay, a body that weighs 
an hundred pound at the diſtance of one diameter from 
the (center of the) earth will weigh but one pound at the 
diſtance of ten diameters. 

The f -rce which cauſes gravity does not depend on 
vortices of ſubtile matter, whoſe exiſtence is demon- 
ſtrated to be falſe. This force whatever it may be acts 
not acording to the ſurfaces but the maſſes of bodies. 
If it act at one diſtance, it ought to act at all diſtances ; 
if it act according to the inverted ratio of theſe dil- 
tances, it ought always to act according to that propor- 
tion on known bodies, when they are not at the point 
of contact; I would fay at the neareſt poffible ſituation 
without being actually united. If according to this 
proportion, this force makes bodies paſs through fifty 
four thouſand feet in fixty ſeconds, a body which is 
about fixty ſemidiameters from the center of the earth 
ought in fixty ſecondsto fall through a ſpaceof only fifteen 
feer or thereabouts. 

The moon at the time of her mean motion is diſtant 
from the center of the earth about fixty ſemidiameters 
of the earth; now by the meaſures taken in France we 
may know how many feet the orbit of the moon con- 
rains. It is thence known that at the time of her mean 
motion ſhe deſcribes one hundred and eighty ſeven thou- 
ſand, nine hundred and ſixty one Paris fert in a minute 
(fig. 33-) The Moon in her mean motion has fallen 
from A to B; ſhe has therefore obeyed the projectile 

£ force 
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force which impels her in the tangent AC; and 
likewiſe the force which would have made her deſcend 
in the line AD equal to CB: take away the force which 
directs her from A to C and a force will remain which 
may be repreſented by the line CB; this line CB is 
equal to AD: but it is demonſtrated that, the circle 
AB being equal to one hundred and eighty ſeven thou- 
ſand nine hundred and fixty one feet, the line AD or CB 
will be equal to only fifteen : therefore, whether the 
moon fall from A or D it is here the fame thing, ſhe. 
would have run through fifteen feet in a minute from 
C to B and conſequently the fame length in a minute 
from A to D. But in paſſing through this ſpace in a 
minute, ſhe makes preciſely three thouſand fix hundred 

rimes leſs way than a falling body would here upon the 
earth : therefore gravity which thus acts on all bodies, 
acts alſo between the earth and moon preciſely according 
to the inverted ratio of the ſquare of the diſtanee. 

But if this power which animates bodies, do direct the 
moon in her orbit, it muſt alſo direct the earth in her 
orbit, and produce the ſame effect in the planet Earth 
as it does in the planet Moon. For this power is every 
where the ſame; all the other planets ought to be ſub- 
jected to it: the Sun ought alſo to prove its law; and if 
there be no motion of the planets with reſpect to each 
other, which is not the neceſſary effect of this power, 
it muſt be confeſſed that all nature demonſtrates its 
— _ We ſhall proceed to obſerve this more at 


CHAP, 
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c H. A f. N. 
That Gravitation and Attraction direct all the pla- 


nets in their Courſes. 


How che Theory of Gravity is to be underftood according to 
Deſcartes. What the centrifugal and centripetal Forces are. 
This Demonſtration proves that the Sun is the Center of 
the Univerſe and not the Earth. From the preceding * 
it is that we have more Summer than Winter. 


Lmoſt all the theory of gravitation with Defeats 
is founded on this law. of nature, that ever ry ay 
which is moved in a curve line tends to depart rom 1 


center in a right line which. would touch the curve in '4 


point (or be tangent to it). Such is the body which is 
thrown out of a ſling &c. All bodies turning with the 
earth in ke manner make an effort to depart from the 
center, but the ſubtile matter, ſays he, making a greater 
effort of the ſame kind repels all other bodixs towards 
the center. 


Ic is eaſy to ſee that it was not the property of the 


ſubtile matter to make this grand effort, and to remove 
ſelf from the center of this pretended: vortex rather 
than other bodies; on the contrary, ſuppoſing it. to 


exiſt, its nature would be to go to the center ct its mo- 


tion and to ſuffer thoſe bodies to go to the circumference 
which bad more (ſpecific) mais. This is what, in fad, 


happens when a table is turned round in which is fixed 


a tube containing many powders and liquors of different 
ſpecific gr: vities; every thing which has the greater 
maſs removes from the center, and thoſe things "which 
are lighteſt approach, towards it. Such is the law of 
nature, and When Deſcartes made his ſubtile matter cir- 
culate towards the circumterence, he began by violating 
this law ot centrifuga 2] forces which he had laid down 
as his firſt principle. He might at will imagine that 
God had created cubes turning on cach other: that rhe 


grinding 


1 
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_ grinding of theſe cubes produced a ſubtile matter which 


eſcaping on all ſides, acquired by that means a greater 


degree of ſwiftneſs : that the center of a vortex would 
become encruſted, &c. But it was neceſlary that theſe 
imaginations ſhould rectify that error. 

Without waſting more time in combating theſe beings 
of the fancy; let us follow the mechanical laws that 
take place in nature. A body that moves circularly, 
takes, at every point of the curve it diſcribes, a direc- 
tion that would carry it farther from the circle in a right 
line. 5 


body does not thus remove from the center but by this 
other grand priaciple: that every body being indifferent 
in itſelf to reſt or motion and poſſeſſing that inertia which 
is an attribute ofmatter, neceſſarily fo lows the line in 
which it is moved. Now every body, which turns 
about a center, follows the direction of an infinitely 


ſmall right line which would become an infinitely long 
right line, if it meet with no obſtacles. The reſult of 
this principle reduced to its juſt value is no more than 


that a body which moves in a right line will always 


move in a right line: therefore another force is neceſ- 


ſary to make it deſcribe a curve: therefore this other 


force by which it deſcribes a curve, would make it fall 


to the center every inſtant, in caſe the projectile motion 


in a right line were to ceaſe. In truth, the body would 


every moment go off in the courſes A, B or C, in caſe 
it eſcaped. + -: be 82. 4 
But likewife in each ſucceſſive moment it falls from 
A, B and C, towards the center; becauſe its motion is 
mpoſed of two forts of motion, the projectilæ motion 
in a right line and a motion likewiſe in a right line, 


impreſſed by the centripetal force, the force by which 


it would go to the center. So that from the reaſon that 
the body would deſcribe the tangents A, B and C, 
it is demonſtrated that there is a power that draws it 
out of theſe tangents at the very inſtant the motion begins. 
It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to conſider every body 
which moves in a curve as moved by two powers, mw 


This is true. But we muſt be mindful that this 
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of which is that which would make it deſcribe the tan - 
gents, and which is termed the centrifugal force, or rather 
the force of inertia or inaCtivity, by which a body always 
moves 1n a right line if not prevented; and the other 
force 1s that which draws bodies to a center, which is 
called the centripetal force, and is the true force. 
From the eſtabliſhment of this centripetal force, there 
immediately reſults the demonſtration that every body 
that moves in a circle, an ellipſis or any other curve 
whatſoever, is moved round, a center to which it tends, 


It likewiſe follows that this moving body whatever part 


of the curve it paſſes thro', will deſcribe in its largeſt 


as well as ſmalleſt arcs equal areas in equal times. If, 


for example, a body in a minute paſſes thro' the curve 


which borders the ſpace ACB (fig. 35.) which ſpace 


contains an hundred ſquare miles, it ought in two minutes 
to deſcribe the curve bordering the ſpace BCD of two 
hundred ſquare miles. 
This law inviolably obſerved by all the planets, and 
unknown to antiquity, was diſcovered near an hundred 
and fifty years ago by Kepler, who has merited the 
name of legiſlator in aſtronomy notwithſtanding his 
- phyſical errors. He could not then diſcover the reaſon 
of this law to which the heavenly bodies are ſubjected. 
The vaſt ſagacity of Kepler diſcovered the effect, of which 
the genius of Newton has diſcovered the cauſe. 
| I proceed to give the ſubſtance of Newton's demon- 
ſtration; it will eaſily be comprehended by every atten- 
tive reader; for there is a natural geometry in the minds 
of men which enables them to ſee relations and agree- 
ments when they are not too complicated, 8" 
Suppoſe the body A (fig. 36.) to be moved toB in 
a very ſmall ſpace of time; at the end of a like ſpace, 
a motion equally continued, for here is no acceleration, 
would cauſe it to arrive at C; but atB it finds a force 


which impels it, in the line BHS; it then follows, nei- 


ther the courſe BHS nor ABC; deſcribe the parallelogram 
_ CDBH, and the body being moved by the force BC 
and the force BH will deſcribe the diagonal BD; now 


8 n 
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' theſe lines BD and BA conceived infinitely ſmall are the 


naſceutia of a curve, &c. therefore the body ought to 
move 1n a curve. e 9 
It ought to deſcribe the borders or peripheries of 
equal areas in equal times; for the triangular ſpace SBA 
is equal to 85D: theſe triangles are equal; therefore 
the areas are equal, and every body which defcribes 
equal areas in equa} times by motion in a curve, makes 
its revolution about the center of the forces to which it 
tends; the planets then tend to the fun and not 
the earth. For in taking the ſun for the center theſe 
areas art always found proportional to the time: if you 
except the ſmall irregularities cauſed by the gravitation 


of the planets towards each other. 


To underſtand properly what 1s ſaid when we ſpeak 


of areas proportional to the times, and to ſee evidently 


the advantage yeu obtain from this knowledge, obſcrve 
the earth carried in its ellipſis about the ſun S its centre 
(fig. 37.) When it paſſes from B to D, it ſweeps over 
as great a ſpace as when it runs thro' the greater arc 
HK : the ſector HK gains in breadth what the ſcctor 
BD has in length. To make the areas of theſe ſectors 
equal in equal times it is neceſſary that the body ſhould 
move quicker towards HK than towards BD. So that 


the earth and every other planet is moved ſwifter towards 


its perihelium which is the (point of its; curve neareſt 


the tun than in its aphelium, which is the (point of its) 


curve fartheſt from the ſame focus S. 3 
We know then what is the centre (of the orbit) of 


a planet, and what figure it deſcribes by the areas it 


ſweeps over; we know that every planet when it is 
farther from the center of its motion gravitates leſs to- 
wards that center. Thus the earth being nearer the ſun 
by a thirtieth part and more, that is, twelve hundred 
thouſand leagues, during our winter than during our 
ſummer, is more attracted in winter and thence paſſes 


more ſwiftly thro” her curve: for which reaſon we have 


eight days and a half more of ſummer than of winter, 
and the ſun appears in the northern figns eight days 
and a half more than in the ſouthern, Since then every 

Vor. I. x. planet 
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planet follows this law of gravitation with ref pect to the 
ſun. which is the focus of its orbit; ſince the moon 
follows it with reſpect to the earth and all bodies 
in falling to the earth are ſubjected to it, it is demon- 
ſtrated that this gravitation, this attraction, acts on all 
the bodies we are :.cquainted with. 

But another powerful demonſtration of this truth is 
the law which all the planets follow reſpectively in their 
courſes and diſtances; which circumſtance it is neceſſary 
to examine into. 


CHAP. v. 


Demonſtration of the Laws of Gravity, from the 
Laus of Kepler; that one of theſe Laws of Kep- 


ler proves the Motion of the Earth. 


Grand Rule or Law of Kepler. Falſe Reaſons given to 


explain this admirabie Law. The true Reaſon of this 
Law diſcovered by Newton. Recapitulation of the Proofs 
of Gravitation. Theſe Diſcoveries of Kepler and Newton 
ſerve to demonſtrate that it 1s the Earth which turns about 


the Sun. Demonſtration of the Motion of the Earth drawn 


from the ſame Laws. 


EPLER diſcovered this admirable rule of which 
I ſhall give an example before I proceed to 
_ it, in order to render the things more ſenſible and 
1 
Jupiter has fopr ſatellites, which revolve about him, 
the neareft is diſtant from his center two of his diameters 
and five fixths, and makes its revolution in forty- two 
hours; the exterior revolves about Jupiter in four 
hundred and two hours, I wiſh to know the diſtance of 
this laſt ſatellite from the center of Jupiter, to obtain it 
T make this rule, ; 


As the ſquare of forty-rwo hours, the revolution of 
the firft ſatellite, 


Is to the ſouare of four hundred and two hours, the 
revolution of the exterior ſatellite; 
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| Sois the cube of two diameters and five- ſixths, 

To a fourth term: 

Which fourth term being found, I extract its cube 
root which I find to be twelve and two-thirds; whence 
I anſwer that the diſtance of the fourth ſatellite is 
twelve diameters of Jupiter and two-thirds. I ule the 
ſame rule for all the planets which revolve about the 
tun. I tay, Venus revolves in 224 days, and the earth 
in three hundred and fixty-five; the earth is thirty mil- 
lions of leagues from the ſun, what 1s the diſtance of 
Venus? For which purpoſe I fay, 

As the ſquare of the year of the earth 

Is to the ſquare of the year of Venus, 

So is the cube of the mean diſtance of the earth 

To a fourth term; 

The cube root of which fourth term will be chout 
twenty-one millions ſeven hundred thovſand leagues, 
which makes the mean diſtance of Venus from the ſun. 
Te ſame proceſs may be made with the Earih and Sa- 
turn, &c. ö 

This law then is, that the ſquare of the time of the 
revolution of a planet is to the ſquare of the time of 
the revolution of another planet, as the cube of its 
diſtance is to the cube of the other planets diſtance from 
the common center. 
Kepler who diſcovered this proportion was very far 
from diſcovering its cauſe. Leſs a good philoſopher 
than an admirable aſtronomer, he ſays in the fourth book 
of his Epitome, that the fun has a ſoul, not an intel- 
ligent ſoul, animum, but a vegetating, acting ſoul, animam; 
that by turning on is axis he attracts the planets to 
him; but that the planets do not fall to the ſun becauſe 
they revolve on their axes. In making this revolution, 
ſays he, they at one time preſent to the ſun a friendly 
fide, at another time an inimical one: the friend]: 
fide is attracted, and the inimical fide is repelled ; 
whence the annual elliptical cauſe of the planets is 
produced. 

It muſt be avowed to the humiliation of philoſophy, 
that it was from this unphiloſophical reaſoning, that he 

M2 concluded 
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concluded that the ſun ought to turn on its axis. Error 
conducted him by chance to truth: he gueſſed that 
the ſun revolved on his axis, fifteen years before Galileo 
diſcovered it by the affiſtance of the teleſcope. 

Kepler adds in his ſame Epitome, page 495, that the 
mals of the ſun, the maſs of the æther, and the maſs of 
the ſpheres of the fixed ſtars are perfectly equal; 
and that theſe three are ſymbols of the moſt holy Tri- 
nity. 

The reader who in peruſing theſe elements ſhall ſee 


fuch wild reveries, and ſuch ſublime truths together in 


the work of ſo great a man as Kepler, ought not to be 


jurpriſed ; it is poſſible to be a genius in matter of cal- 


_ culation and obſervation, and yet ſometimes to make a 


very bad uſe of reaſon in every thing elſe. Such minds 


as theſe have need of geometry as a ſtaff to lean upon, 
and fall when they attempt to walk alone. It is not 
therefore aſtoniſhing that Kepler in diſcovering theſe 
laws of aſtronomy has failed in aſſigning their cauſe. 
This caule is, that the centripetal force is preciſely in 


the inverted proportion of the ſquare of the diſtance of 


the center of motion towards which the force is directed: 
this muſt be attentively purſued. In a word, it muſt be 
underſtood that this law of gravitation is ſuch that every 


body that is brought three times nearer the center of its 


motion, gravitates nine times more than before, that if it 
be removed three times as far off it gravitates nine times 
Jeſs than before; and that if it be removed an hundred 
times as far off it will gravitate ten thouſand times leſs. 
A body moving itfelf circularly about a center gravitates 
in the inverted ratios of its actual diſtance from the 
center, and alſo in the direct ratio of its maſs : now it 
is demonſtrated that it is gravitation which cauſes it to 


turn about the center becaufe otherwiſe it would fly off 


in deſcribing the tangent. This gravitation therefore 


muſt act more ſtrongly on a body in motion which 


revolves more ſwiftly about the center, and the further 
the body is removed from the centre the flower it muſt 
turn, its gravity being there much lets. 


3 


Thus 
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Thus then is the law of gravitation in the (inverted) 
ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances, demonſtrated : 

1. By the orbit which the moon deſcribes and by her 
diſtance from her center the earth. 

2. By the courſe of every planet about the ſun in an 
ellipfis. 
By the compariſon of the diſtances and revolu- 
tions of all the planets about their common center. 

It will not be uſeleſs to obſerve, that this ſame rule 
of Kepler which ſerves to confirm Newton's diſcovery 
of gravitation, likewiſe confirms the ſyſtem of Coper- 
nicus reſpecting the motion of the earth. We may ſay 
that Kepler, by this fingle rule, has demonſtrated that 
which was diſcovered before his time, and has opened 
the way to thoſe truths which a future day was to diſ- 
cover. 

For on one hand it is demonſcrated that if the law of 
centripetal forces did not obtain, the rule of Kepler would 
be impoſſible : and on the other hand it is demonſtrated 
that according to the ſame rule, if the fun rurned * 
the earth, we ought to ſay, 

As the revolution of the moon about the earth in 
one month 

Is to the ſuppoſed e of the ſun about the 
earth in one year, 

So is the ſquare root of the cube of the diſtance of 
the moon from the earth 

To the ſquare root of the cube of the ſun's diſtance 


from the earth. 


By this calculation we ſhould find that the ſun is no 
more than five hundred and ten thouſand leagues from 
us; but it is proved that he is at leaſt thirty millions 
of leagues from us; thus then the motion of the earth 
has been ſtrictly demonſtrated by Kepler. This is 
another very Simple demonſtration drawn from the ſame 
theorems. 

If the earth were the centre of motion of the ſun as 
it is of the moon, the ſun's revolution would be per- 
formed in four hundred and ſeventy-five years, inſtead 
of one year, For the mean diſtance of the ſun from the 
M 3 wy earth 
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earth is to that of the moon as three hundred and thirty- 
ſeven to one, now the cube of the diſtance of the moon 
is one, and the cube of the diſtance of the ſun is thirty- 
eight millions two hundred and ſeventy-two thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-three, Make uſe ot the rule 
and ſay, — 
As the cube one 
Is to the cube thirty-eight millions two hundred 
and ſeventy- two thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty three, 


So is the ſquare of twenty- eight, which is the number 


of days of a lunar revolution, 
To a fourth number. 

Whence you will find that the ſun would require four 
hundred and feventy-five years inſtead of one year to turn 
round the earth. It is therefore demonſtrated that it is 
the earth which turns. 

It ſecms ſo much more to the purpoſe to place theſe 
demonſtrations here, becauſe there are ſtill men ap- 
pointed to inſtruct others in Italy, in Spain, and even 


in France, who doubt or pietend to doubt the motion 
of the earth. 


It is then proved by the laws of Kepler and Newton 


that every planet gravitates towards the ſun, which is the 


center of the orbits they deſcribe. Theſe laws are 


adhered to by the ſatellites of Jupiter with reſpect to 
Jupiter their center; by the moons of Saturn with reſpect 


to Saturn, and by our moon with reſpect to us. All 
theſe ſecondary planets which revolve about their pri- 


mary, gravitate allo towards the ſun with their central 
planet. Thus the moon carried about the earth by the 


centripetal force, is at the ſame time attracted by the 


ſun about which ſhe alſo revolves. There is no varia- 
tion in the courſe of the moon, in its diſtances from the 
earth, or in the form of its orbit, which ſometimes ap- 


proaches to an ellipſis and ſometimes to a circle, &c. 


which is not a conſequence of gravitation, according 


the change of her diſtance with reſpect to the earth 


or ſun. 
If ſhe does not deſcribe preciſely equal areas in equal 


times in her orbit, Mr. 3 has calculated all the 


ſituations 
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fituations or circumſtances in which this inequality is 
found. All depend on the attraction oi the ſun, which 
attracts theſe two globes in the direct ratio of their 
maſſes and in the inverted ratio of their diſtances, We 
ſhall proceed to ſee that the leaſt variation of the moon 
is a neceſſary effect of theſe powers combined. 


CH AP. VI. 
New Proofs of Attraction: the Inequalities of the 


Motion of the Moon's Orbit are neceſſarily the 
Effects of AttraQtion. 


Example in Proof. Inequalities in the Courſe of the Moon 
all cauſed hy Attraction. Deduction or Inference from theſe 
Truths. Gravitation is not the Effect of the Courſe or 
Motion. of the Celeftial Bodies, but that Motion is the 
effect of Gravitation. This Gravitation or Attraction may 
be a firſt Principle eſtabliſhed in Nature. £299 


HE moon has but one equable motion, which is its, 
rotation on its axis, and is the only of her motions 
that is unperceived by us: it is this motion which pre- 
ſents to us always nearly the ſame face of the moon; ſo 
that in really turning upon her axis ſhe appears not to 
turn at all, and only to have a ſmall motion of libration. 
or vibration which ſhe has not, but which was attributed 
to her by all antiquity. All her other motions are irre-, 
gular, as they ought to be, if the laws of gravitation be, 
true. The moon in her monthly courſe is neceſſarily 
nearer the ſun in a certain point and at a certain time of 
her courſe ; now in this point and at this time her maſs 
remains the fame, her diſtance only being changed the 
attraction of the ſun ought to be changed in the inverted 
ratio of this diſtance. The courſe of the moon ought 
therefore to be changed, ſhe ought to move quicker in a 
given time than the attraction of the earth would alone 
cauſe her to go; now, by the attraction of he earth, 
ſhe ought to deſcribe equal areas n equal times, as you 
have already ſeen at the Fourth Chapter. 1 

ao | We 
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We cannot help admiring the ſagacity with which 
Newton has developed all theſe h regularities, and regu- 
lated the courſe of this planet, which had hitherto eluded 
all the reſearches of the aſtronomers : Ir is here parti- 
cularly that we may ſay, 

Nec propins fas eſt mortali attingere divos. 

Among the examples we might chooſe let us fele&t 
the following: Let A repreſent the moon (fig. 38.) 
ABNQ the orbit of the moon: S the ſun, B the moon's 
place at the time of her laſt quarter. She is then evi- 
dently at the ſame diſtance from the ſun as the earth. 
The difference of the directions of the gravitations of the 
ſun and earth being neglected, their gravitations will be 
the ſame, while the earth moves in her annual courſe 
from T to V, the moon in her monthly revolutiun ad- 
vances towards Z: now in it is evident that ſhe is mare 
attracted than the earth, as being nearer the ſun 8: her 
motion will therefore be accelerated towards N: the or- 


bit the deſcribes will be changed, but how? by becom 
ing a little flattened, by approaching ſomewhat more to 


a right line from Z towards N : thus then gravitation 
every moment changes the moon's motion and the form 
of her orbit. By the fame argument her courſe ought 
to be retarded, and the figure of her orbit again changed 


after ſhe has paſſed the conjunction N. to her firſt quar- 
ter Q: for, fince in her laſt quarter ſhe accelerates her 


_ courſe by rendering the curve of her orbit more flat to- 
wards the conjunction N, ſhe ought to retard this fame 
courſe in returning from the conjunction towards her firſt 
quarter. But when the moon proceeds from this firſt 

uarter towards her full A, ſhe is therefore farther from 
the ſun which attracts her leſs, whence ſhe gravitates 
more towards the earth. Then the moon accclerating 
her motion, the curve ſhe deſcribes is again a little flat- 
tened as at the conjunction; and this is the only realon 


why the moon is farther from us in her quarters than in 


her conjunction and oppoſition. The curve ſhe deſcribes 
is a ſpecies of oval approaching to a circle. 


Thus then the courſe of this planet ought every in- 


Rant to vary by the action of the ſun from whom her 


diſtance is ever varying, 


She 


__ n _—_— —_— td ta 
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She has her apogee and perigee, her greateſt and leaſt 
diſtance from the earth; but the points or places of this 
apogee and this perigee ought to change. She has her 
nodes, that is to ſay, the points where her orbit preciſel 
meets with or interſects the orbit of the earth; but theſe 
nodes or points of interſection ought alſo to change 
ſhe has her equator inclined to the equator of the earth, 
but this equator ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs at- 
_ tracted ought to change its inclination. 

She follows the earth notwithſtanding all theſe va- 
rieties; ſhe accompanies it in the annual revolution; 
but the earth in this courſe is a million of leagues nearer 
the ſun in winter than in ſummer. What happens in 
conſequenee of this, independent of all the other varia- 
tions? The attraction of the earth acts more fully on 


the moon in fummer : the moon at that time finiſhes her 


revolution rather ſooner ; but in winter the earth, on the 
contrary, being itſelf more ſtrongly attracted by the ſun, 
and moving more rapidly than in ſummer, ſuffers the 
moon's motion to diminiſh, and the lunar months in 
winter are a little longer than in ſummer. The little 
we have ſaid may ſerve to give a general idea of theſe 
changes. 


If any one ſhould here make the objection which 1 


have ſometimes heard propoſed, how the moon bein 
more attracted by the ſun does not then fall towards it ? 
it is only to be confidered that the force of gravitation 


| which directs the moon about the earth is here uy di- 


miniſhed by the action of the ſun. 

From theſe inequalities in the courſe of the moon, 
which are cauſed by attraction, you will juſtly conclude, 
that any two planets ſufficiently near and of bulk ſuffi- 
cient to act on each other can never turn in circles about 
the ſun, nor even in ellipfes abſolutely regular. Thus 
the curves which Jupiter and Saturn deſcribe are, for ex- 
ample, ſubject to ſenſible variations when theſe ſtars are 
in conjunction; when, being the neareſt each other that 
is poſſible, and the fartheſt from the ſun, their mutual 
action is increaſed and that of the ſun diminiſhed. 
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This gravitation increaſed or diminiſhed according to 
the diſtance would therefore neceſſarily aſſign an irregu- 
Jar elliptic figure to the orbits of moſt of the planets ; 
ſo that the law of gravitation is not the effect of the 
courſe of the ſtars, but the orbits they deſcribe are the 
effects of gravitation. If this gravitation were not as it 
is in the inverted ratio of the ſquare of the diſtance, 
the univerſe could not ſubfiſt in the order in which it is. 
If the fatellites of Jupiter and Saturn make their re- 
volutions in orbits, which approach nearer to circles, it 
is becauſe being very near thoſe great planets that are 
their centers, and very far from the ſun, his action can- 
not change the courſe of theſe ſatellites, as it does that 
of our moon. It is therefore proved that gravitation, 
whoſe name alone ſeemed a ſt ange paradox, is a neceſ- 
fary law in the conſtitution of the world; ſo much is that 
true which ſometimes appears improbable. 

There is no good philoſopher who does not now ac- 
knowledge the rule of Kepler, and the neceſſity of ad- 
mitting a gravitation ſuch as Newton has demonſtrated : 
but there are ſtill philoſophers who, attached to their 
vortices of ſubtile matter, wiſh to reconcile theſe Imagt- 
« nary vortices with theſe demonſtrated truths. We have 
already ſeen how inadmiffible theſe vortices are; but 
does not this gravitation itſclf afford a new demonſtra- 
tion againſt them? For ſuppoſing theſe vortices to exiſt, 
they could not revolve about a center, but by means of 
this very gravitation: it would therefore be neceſſary to 
recur to this gravitation as the cauſe of theſe vortices; 
and not to theſe pretended vortices as the cauſe of gra- 
vitation. | | 
If being at length under the neceſſity of abandoning 
theſe imaginary vortices, they are reduced to ſay that 
this gravitation, this attraction, depends on ſome other 
unknown cauſe, on ſome other ſecret property of matter, 
that may, doubtleſs, be true; but this other property 
muſt itſelf either be the effect of another property, or 
elſe is a primiordial cauſe, a principle eſtabliſhed by the 
author of nature; now, why ſhould not attraction itſelf 
be this firſt principle? Newton, at the end of his Optics 

7 ac no , 
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ſays, that perhaps this attraction may he the effect of an 
extremely rare and elaſtic ſpirit diffuſed through all na- 
ture; but then, from whence is this elaſticity to ariſe? 
Would not it be as difficult to comprehend, as gravita- 
tion, attraction, or a centripetal force? This force is 
demonſtrated to me; the elaſtic ſpirit is ſcarce ſuſpected. 
Here then I hold; and cannot admit a principle of which 
J have not the ſmalleſt proof, to explain a true and in- 
comprehenfible attribute, whoſe exiſtence nature demon- 
ſtrates to me. PETS 


CH AP: wn. 


New Proofs and new Effects of Gravitation: that 
this Power is in every Part of Matter: Diſco- 
veries dependant on this Principle. wy 


A general and important Obſervation concerning the Principle 
of Attraction. Gravitation or Attraction is in all the Parts 
of Matter equally. A ſublime and admirable Calculation of 


TT TE may gather from all theſe demonſtrations, that 
the centripetal force, attraction, gravitation is 
the undoubted principle of the courſes of the planets, of 
the fall of bodies, and of that weight which we perceive 
in all bodies. This centripetal force cauſes the ſun to 
gravitate towards the center of the planets, as the planets 
gravitate towards the ſun, and attracts the moon towards 
the earth, as well as the earth towards the moon. One 
of the firſt laws of motion 1s a new demonſtration of this 
truth: this law is, that action is equal to re- action; 
whence the ſun gravitates to the planets, and the planets 
to the ſun; and we ſhall ſee at the beginning of the next 
chapter how this grand law operates. Now this gravi- 
tation acting neceſſarily in the direct ratio of the maſs, 
and the fun being about four hundred and fixty-four 
times larger than all the. planets put together, the moons 
of Jupiter and Saturn, and the ring of Saturn excepted; = 
X | bows eels 2Y 
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it is neceſſary that the ſun ſhould be (very nearly) their 


center of gravitation ; whence they muſt turn about the 


ſun. 

It is always carefully to be remembered, chat when 
we ſay that the power of gravitation acts in the direct 
ratio of the mafles, we always underſtand that it acts 
ſo much the more on any body, as that body has more 
parts; which we have proved, by ſhewing that a ſtraw 


deſcends as quick in an exhaufted receiver as a pound of 


gold. We have ſaid, abſtracting from the ſmall refiſt- 
ance of the air, that a ball of lead for example, falls 
towards the earth fiſteen feet in a ſecond ; we have de- 
monſtrated that the ſame ball would fall Shrew feet in a 


minute, if it would, removed to the diſtance of ſixty 


radii from the earth as is the moon; therefore the power 
of the earth on the moon, 1s to its power on a ball of 
lead tranſported to the ſame elevation, as the folid body 


of the moon is to the ſolid body of the little ball. In 


this proportion it is, that the ſun acts on all the planets ; 
it attracts Jupiter and Saturn and their moons, in the 


direct ratio of the ſolid matter which is in thoſe moons, 


and that which is in their primaries. 


Hence is deduced an inconteſtable truth, that this 
gravitation is not only in the whole maſs of every planet, 


but in every part of this maſs; and that conſequently 
there is not an atom of matter in the univerſe which is 
not endued with this property. 

We chuſe here the moſt ſimple matter, of which 
Newton has demonſtrated that this attraction is equally 
in every atom thereof, If all the parts of a globe did 
not equally poſſeſs this property, if ſome parts poſſeſſed 
it more ſtrongly and others more weakly, the planet in 
turning on its axis, would neceffarily prefent at one time 
the ſtrong ſide, and at another the weak one at an equal 


diſtance, whence the ſame body at a like diſtance, and in 


all poſhble circumſtances, would at one time experience 
one degree of gravitation, and another at another; the 
law of the inverted ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances, 
and the law of Kepler would be always prevented from 
obtaining: but this does not happen; therefore, there is 
| not 
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not in all the planets any part that gravitates leſs than 
another. Here follows yet another demonſtration : If 
there were bodies in which this property was different, 
there would be ſome bodies which would fall more ſlowly 
and others more quickly in the vacuum; now all theſe 
bodies fall in the ſame time, all pendulums, even in the 
air, make equal vibrations at equal lengths; pendulums 
of gold, ſilver, iron, wood, and glaſs make their vibra- 
tions in equal times; therefore all bodies have this pro- 
perty of gravitation preciſely in the ſame degree, that is 
to ſay, preciſely as their maſſes, fo that gravitation acts 
on an hundred atoms in the ratio of one hundred, and 
on ten atoms in the ratio of ten. 
Prom one truth to another, we riſe inſenſibly to parts 
of knowledge, which ſeemed to be out of the ſphere of 
the human underſtanding. Newton has dared to calculate 
merely by the help of the laws of gravitation, what ought. 
to be the weight of bodies on other planers than ours: 
what the body which we call a pound ought to weigh in 
Saturn or the Sun: and as theſe different weights depend 
directly on the maſſes of the globes, it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould calculate the maſſes of theſe ſtars. Let 
any one after this lay, that gravitation or atrraction is an 
occult quality; let bim preſume to call by this name, 
as univerſal law that conducts to diſcoveries fo aſtoniſli- 
- 
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C H A P. VIII. 
The Theory of the planetary World. 


Demonſtration of the Motion of the Earth about the Sun, 
drawn from Gravitation. Magnitude of the Sun. He turns 


on himſelf about the common Center of the planetary 
World. He continually changes his Place. His Denſity. 
in what Proportion Bodics fall at the Sun. Newton's Idea 
of the Denſity of the Planet Mercury. Prediction of 2 
nicus reſpecting the Phaſes of Venus. 


The SU. 
HE ſun is in the center of our planetary works, 
and ought neceſſarily to be ſo. This is not to ſay 
that the center of the fun is preciſely the center of the 


- univerſe; but this central point to which our univerſe 


gravitates is neceſſarily in the body of this ſtar; and all 
the planets having once received the projectile motion, 


ought to revolve about this point which | is in the ſun; 


here follows the proof: 

Let the greater of the globes A and B repreſent- the 
ſun (fig. 3 39.) and the ſmaller any other planet whatſo- 
ever. If they be both left to the laws of gravitation, 
and free from all other motion, they will be attracted in 
the direct ratio of their maſſes: they will be determined 
in a perpendicular line to each other; and A being a 
million times larger than B, will move a million times 
more ſwift (ſlow) than B will move towards A. But 


when they have each a projectile motion impreſſed on 
them in the ratio of their maſſes (or rather equal in each) 
the planet in the direction of BC, and the ſun in the 


direction of AD, the planet then obeys the two motions; 


it follows the line BC and at the ſame time, and gravi- 


taies towards the ſun in the line BA; it will therefore 
paſs through the line or curve BF; the ſun in like man- 
ner will paſs along the curve AE; and gravitating to- 
wards each other they will turn about a common center. 
But 
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But the ſun exceeding the earth in magnitude a million 
times, and the curve AE which it deſcribes being 2 
million times ſmaller than that which the earth deſcribes, 
the common center is neceſſarily almoſt in the middle of 
the ſun, 

This affords yet another demonſtration, that the OY 
and planets turn about the ſun; and this demoaſtration 
is fo much the more admirable and convincing, as it is 
independant of all obſervation, and founded on the pri- 
miordial mechaniſm of the world. 

I we ſtate the diameter of the ſun as equal to one 
hundred diameters of the earth, and if conſequently it 
_ exceed the earth a million times in magnitude, it will 
be four hundred and ſixty- four times larger than all the 
planets together, without including Jupiter's moons and 
the ring of Saturn. He gravitates towards the planets, 
and cauſes them to gravitate towards him; it is this 
gravitation that cauſes them to revolve by drawing them 
beneath the tangent, and the attraction which the fun 
exerts on them, exceeds that which they exert on him, 
as much as he exceeds them in quantity of matter. You 
are not to forget that this reciprocal attraction is nothing 
_ elſe but the law of all gravitating bodies in motion, and 
turning about a common center. 

The ſun then turns on this common center, that is to 
ſay, on his own axis in twenty-five days and a half; 
his middle point is always at a imall diſtance from the 
common center of gravity, and the body of the ſun de- 
parts from that center, in proportion as a greater num- 
ber of planets in conjunction attract him towards them: 
but if all the planets were on one ſide and the ſun on 
the other, the common center of gravity of the plane- 
tary world would ſcarcely be ou: of the ſun, and all their 
forces united would ſcarce derange or remove the fun a 
whole diameter. He therefore in reality changes his 
place every moment, according as he is more or lefs at- 
tracted by the planets, and this ſmall motion of the ſun 
re- eſtabl ſhes (or diminiſhes) the derangement which the 
mutual actions of the planets on each other muſt occa- 

ſion, 
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fion. So that the continual motions of this ſtar main- 
tain the order of nature. 

Tho' the ſun exceeds the earth a million times in mag- 
nitude, he has not a million times the quantity of matter. 
If he were really a million times more ſolid or full than 
the earth, the order of the world would not be as it is. 
For the revolutions of the planets and their diſtances 
from the center depend on their gravitation, and their 
gravitation is in the direct ratio of the quantity of matter 
contained by the globe which is in their center: there- 
fore, if the ſun exceeded our earth and moon in ſuch a 
degree in ſolid matter, the planets would be much more 
attracted, and their ellipſes much more deranged. 

In the ſecond place, the matter of the ſun cannot be 
as his magnitude; for this globe being all on fire, its 
rarefaction muſt neceſſarily be great, and his maſs fo 
much the leſs as his rarefaction is greater. From the 


laws of gravitation it appears, that the fun poſſeſſes only 
two hundred and fifty thouſand times as much matter as 


the earth; now, the fun being a million times larger, 
bas only a quarter of a milſion more matter; earth 

erefore, though a million times leſs in magnitude, 
as in proportion four times as much matter as the ſun, 
or is four times as denſe. | 


The ſame body in this caſe, which weighs a pound at 


the ſurface of the earth, would weigh thirtvy- five pounds 
at the ſurface of the ſun; but the proportion is twenty- 


four to one, becauſe the earth is not exactly four times 


as denſe, and the diameter of the tun is here ſuppoſed 


to be one hundred times that of the earth. The ſame 


body which here falls fitteen feet in the firſt ſecond, will 
fall about four hundred and fifteen feet in the firſt ſecond 
at the ſurface of the fun, ceteris paribus. 
The fun continually looſes according to Newton, a 
| ſmall part of his ſubſtance, and would after a courte of 
ages be reduced to nothing, it the comets which fall 
from time to time into his orb did not ſerve to repair 
his loſſes; for every thing in the univerſe is ſubject to al- 
teration and diffuſion. | OY 


MERCURY. 
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From the ſun to the diſtance of eleven or twelve mil- 
nons of our leagues or thereabouts, no globe or planet 
is obſerved. At the diſtance of eleven or twelve mil- 
lions of our leagues or thereabouts from the fun, is Mer- 
cury at his mean diſtance. He is the moſt excentric 
of all the planets, and revolves in an ellipſis which brings 
him in his perihelium almoſt a third nearer than in his 
aphelium. 

Mercury is near twenty- Y TO times leſs than the earth; 
he revolves about the ſun in eighty eight days, which 
make his year. 

The revolution on his axis which makes his day is 
unknown, and we want means to aſſign either his weight 
or his denſity. We only know that if Mercury be an 
earth exactly like ours, it is neceſſary that his matter be 
about eight rimes as denſe, in order to prevent that ef- 
ferveſcence which would deſtroy in an inſtant animals of 
our ſpecies, and would evaporate every ſubſtance that is 
of the conſiſtence of the water on our globe. 
| Here follows the proof of this aſſertion. Mercury 
receives about ſeven times as much light as we. For 
he is two and one-third times nearer the ſun than we, 
and light increaſes as the ſquares of the diſtances de- 
_ creaſe: therefore, all other things alike, he is ſeven times 

more heated. Now on our earth, the greateſt ſummer heat 
being about ſeven or eight times increaſed, makes water 
immediately boil with violence; it would therefore be ne- 
ceſſary that every thing ſhould be about ſeven times more 
denſe than it is, in order to reſiſt ſeven or eight times more 
heat than the moſt ſcorching ſummer produces in our 
climates. Therefore, Mercury ought to be at leaſt ſeven 
or eight times more denſe, in order to admit of the 
ſubſiſtence of the fame things, other circumſtances re- 
maining the ſame. We may add, that ſince Mercury re- 
ceives about ſeven times the quantity of rays that our 
earth does, becauſe he is about two and two-thirds nearer, 
the ſun ought by the ſame argument to appear about 
ſeven times larger when viewed from Mercury, than 
when ſeen from our earth. 


Vor. I. ä VENUS. 
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F EB NN US 
After Mercury is Venus, at twenty-one or twenty- 
two millions from the ſun at her mean diſtance : her 
magnitude is equal to that of the earth, and her year is 
two hundred and twenty-four days. It is not yet known 
how long her day is, that is to ſay, her revolution on her 
axis. Very eminent aſtronomers affirm, that her day 
conſiſts of five and twenty hours, others think it conſiſts 
of twenty-five of our days. Obſervations have not been 
made ſufficiently ſure to determine where the error lies; 
| but this error, at all events, is no more than a miſtake 
of the fight, and not an error in reaſoning. 
The ellipſis that Venus deſcribes, is leſs excentric than 
that of Mercury (fig. 40.) An idea of the paths of theſe 
planets about the ſun may be formed from this figure. 
It is not from the purpoſe to obſerve here, that Venus 
and Mercury have different phaſes with reſpect to us as 
well as the moon. Copernicus was once reproached that 
in his ſyſtem theſe phaſes ought to appear, and his ſyſtem 
was concluded to be falſe becauſe they were not ſeen. 
If Venus and Mercury, ſaid his antagoniſts, turn about 
the ſun, and we turn in a larger circle, we ought to behold 
Mercury and Venus ſometimes full and ſometimes in the 
form of a creſcent, &c. but this is what we never ſee. 
It is what happens, nevertheleſs replied Copernicus, and 
you will ſee it if you ſhould ever diſcover a method of 
rendering your fight more perfect. The invention of 
teleſcopes, and the obſervations of Galileo ſerved ſoon 
after to accompliſh the prediction of Copernicus. Fi- 
nally, we cannot aſſign either the maſs of Venus or the 
weight of bodies at her ſurface. 


CH A FP. . 


The Theory of the Earth: An Inquiry into its 
N 


F Shall ſpeak more at large on the theory of the earth. 
1 I ſhall firſt examine its figure which neceſſarily ariſes 
trom the laws of gravity and its rotation on its axis. I 

ſhall 
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ſhall next explain irs motions and ſhall finiſh this theory 
of our globe by the moſt evident proofs of the cauſe 
of tides, an inexplicable phenomenon till the time of 
Newton, but which is now the moſt ſtriking teſtimony 
of the truths he has taught. I begin with the form of our 
globe. | | 


Of the Figure of the Earth. 


Hiſtory of the Opinions concerning the Figure of the Earth. 
Diſcovery of Richer and its Conſequences. Theory of 
_ Huygens. Theory of Newton. Diſpute in France con- 
cerning the Figure of the Earth. 


THE firſt aſtronomers in Aſia and Egypt ſoon per- 

ceived by the projection of the ſhadow of the earth, 
in lunar eclipſes, that it was round: The Hebrews, who 
were very bad philoſophers, imagined it to be flat: 
they figured to themſelves the heavens as a half girdle 
. or. ſphere covering the earth, of which they know nei- 
ther the form nor magnitude, but of which they hoped 
ſooner or later to be the maſters. This idea of a 
narrow and flat earth has for a long time prevailed 
among Chriſtians; among many of the doctors of the 
fifteenth century it was received that the earth was 
flat and long from eaſt to weſt, and very narrow from 
north to fouth. A biſhop of Avila, who wrote at that 
time, treats the contrary opinion as hereſy and abfur- 
dity. At length reaſon and the voyage of Chriſtopher _ 
Columbus jreftored to the earth its ancient ſpherical 
form. From one extreme they then paſſed to another: 
the earth was thought to be a perfect ſphere; as it 
was then believed that the planets made their revolutions 
in perfect circles, 
Nevertheleſs, as ſoon as any one had began to be 
well convinced that our earth turns on its axis in twenty- 
four hours, he might have judged by that alone that a 
form perfectly ſpherical could not belong to it. For 
not only the centrifugal force conſiderably raiſes the 
IS waters 
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waters in the region of the equator by the motion of 
rotation in twenty-four hours; but they are yet more 
elevated about five and twenty feet twice in each day by 
the tides; it would therefore be impoſhble that the 
lands towards the equator ſhould not be perpetually 
under water. Now this 1s not the caſe and therefore the 
region of the equator is much more elevated in propor- 
tion than the reſt of the earth and conſequently the 
earth is a ſpheroid elevated at the equator and cannot 
be a perfect ſphere. This proof, tho' fo ſimple, had 
eſcaped the greateſt geniuſes becauſe an univerſal preju- 
dice ſeldom admits ot examination. 


It is known that in 1762, Richer, in a voyage to 


Cayenne near the line, undertaken by order of Louis 
XIV. under the auſpices of Colbert the father of all the 
arts; Richer, I ſay, among niany other obſervations found 
that the pendulum of his clock did not make its oſcil- 
lations or vibrations as frequent as in the latitude of 
Paris, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſhorten the 
pendulum more than a line and a quarter. Natural 
philoſophy and geometry were not then near ſo much 
cultivated as they are at preſent; what man could have 
| believed that from a remark ſo trifling in appearance, 
from a line more or leſs the greateſt phyfical truths 
might be extracted? It was immediately found that 
gravity ought neceſtarily to be leſs under the equator 
than in our latitude, becauſe it 1s gravity alone that 
cauſes the vibration of a pendulum. And conſequently 
ſince the weights of bodies are ſo much leſs as = 
bodies are more diſtant from the centre of the earth, 
is abſolutely neceffary that the region of the 3 
ſhould be much more elevated than ours, or more 
diſtant from the center; therefore the earth cannot be a 
true ſphere. 

Many philoſophers acted with reſpe& to theſe diſ- 
coveries as moſt men do when required to change their 
opinion; the truth of Richer's experiment was diſputed ; 
it was pretended that our pendulums do not make their 
vibrations leis quick near the equator on any other ac- 
count than the lengthening of the metal by heat: but ĩt is 

ſeen 
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ſeen the heat of the moſt fervid ſummer lengthens it a 
line in thirty feet : and in the preſent affair the enquiry 
was reſpeCting an increaſe of a line and a quarter, a line 
and a half, or even two lines, in a rod of iron of three 
feet eight inches. 
Some years after Meſſrs. Varin, Deſhayes, Feuilleẽ, and 
Couplet repeated the ſame experiment of the pendulum 
near the equator, and found that it was always neceſſary 
to ſhorten the rod, tho” the heat was often leſs under 
the line itſelf than at fifteen or twenty degrees of lati- 
rude. This experiment has been * lately confirmed by 
the academicians which Louis XV. has ſent to Peru, 
who were obliged near Quito, on the mountains where 
it froze, to ſhorten the pendulum of ſeconds about two 
n 5 
Nearly at the ſame time the academicians who went 
to meaſure an arc of the meridian to the north, found 
that at Pello, beyond the polar circle, it was neceſſary 
to lengthen the pendulum to have the ſame oſcillations 
as at Paris; conſequently the gravitation of bodies is 
greater at the polar circle than in the climates of France, 
as it is greater in our climates than towards the equator. 
If gravity be greater towards the north, the north is 
then nearer the center of the earth than the equator, 
therefore the earth is flatted towards the poles. | 
Never did reaſon and experience concur with ſuch 
exactneſs to prove a truth. The celebrated Huyghens 
by the calculation of centrifugal forces had proved that 
oravity ought to be leſs at the equator than at the polar 
regions, and conſequently that the earth ought to be a 
ſpheroid flattened at the poles. Newton, by the princi- 
ples of attraction, had made a conclufion which nearly 
agreed with that of Huyghens; we muſt only obſerve 
that the force inherent in bodies which determines 
them towards the center of the globe, the primitive 
_ gravity was thought by Huyghens to be every where 
the ſame. He had not at that time ſeen the diſcoveries 
of Newton, and therefore confidered no other diminution 


* This was writen in 1736. V. 
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of gravity than that which ariſes from the centrifugal 
force. The effect of the centrifugal forces diminiſhes 
the primitive gravity under the equator. The ſmaller 
| theſe circles in which the centrifugal force acts become 
the more that force gives place to that of gravity ; o 
that at the pole itſelf the centrifugal force which is 
noihing ought to leave the primitive gravity all its 
action. Bur this principle of a gravity always equal, 
falls to diſtruction by the diſcovery that Newton has 
made and of which we have ſpoken fo much in the courſe 
of this work, namely, that a body tranſported, for exam- 
ple, to the diſtance of ten diameters from the center of 
the earth weighs an hundred times leſs than at the diſ- 
tance of one diameter. 

It is then by the Jaws of gravitation combined with 
that of the centrifugal force, that the true figure which 
the earth ought to have is ſhewn. Newton and Gre- 
gory were ſo ſure of this theory, that they did not ſcruple 
ro affirm that the experiments on weight were a more 
ſure means of obtaining the figure of the earth than any 
geopraphical meaſurement. CD 
Louis XIV. had ſignalized his reign by that meridian 
line which is drawn acroſs France; the illuſtrious Domi- 
nic Caſſini had began it, aſſiſted by his ſon; in 1701, he 
had drawn trom the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, 
a line as ſtrait as was poſſible, tho' obſtacles almoſt 
inſurmountable ; the height of mountains, the changes 
of the retraction of the air, and the alterations of the 
inſtruments continually oppoſed the progreſs of this vaſt 
and delicate enterpriſe. In 1701, then he had meaſured 
fix degrees eighteen minutes of this meridian. But, by 
| whatever means the error was produced, he found the 
degrees towards Paris, that is to ſay to the north, ſhorter 
than thoſe which adjoined to the Pyrenean mountains to 
the ſouthward: this admeaſurement contradifted both 

the meaſure of Norwood and the new theory of the earth 
flatted at the poles. Nevertheleſs this new theory began 
to be fo well received that the ſecretary of the academy 
in his hiſtory of 1701, did not hefitate to ſay that the 
meaſures newly taken in France, proved that the earth 
| | - * 
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is a ſpheroid whoſe poles are flattened. The meaſures 
of Dominic Caſſini in reality led to a concluſion that was 
quite the reverſe; but as the figure of the earth had not 


then become a queſtion in France, no one at that time 


oppoſed this falſe concluſion. The degrees of the 
meridian from Collieure to Paris were eſteemed exactly 
meaſured, and the Pole, which by theſe meaſures 
ought neceſſarily to have been elevated or elongated, 
paſled for flat. 5 
Mr. des Roubais, an engineer, aſtoniſhed at this con- 
cluſion demonſtrated that by the meaſures taken in 
France, the earth ought to be an oblong ſpheroid whoſe 


' meridian or great circle paſſes thro* the poles is longer 


than the equator. and whoſe poles are elongated. But of 
all the philoſophers to whom he addreſſed his diſſertation, 
no one would print it becauſe it appeared that the 
academy had given ſentence on the ſubject, and ir 
| ſeemed too raſh tor an individual to oppoſe it. Some 


time after, the error of 1701 was acknowledged; a 


recantation was made, and the earth was pronounced to 
be oblong by a juſt conclufion drawn from falſe prin- 
ciples. The meridian was continued on this principle 


from Paris to Dunkirk, and the degrees were continually 
found to be leſs in going to the northward. About the 


ſame time certain mathematicians who were employed 


about the ſame buſineſs in China, were aſtoniſhed ta 


ſee a difference between their degrees, which they ſup- 


poſed ought ta have been equal, and to find them after 


repeated trials to be ſhorter rowards the north than the 
ſouth. This agreement between the mathematicians in 
France and in China, was yet a more powerful reaſon 


for believing that the earth was oblong. But ſtill more 


was done in France, parallels to the equator were mea- 
ſured. It is eaſy to comprehend that in an oblong 
ſpheroid our degrees of longitude ought to be lefs than 
on a ſphere. Mr. de Caffini found the parallel that 


paſſes thro* St. Maloes to be ſhorter by one thouſand 


and thirty-ſeven toiſes, than it ought to be on the 
| hypotheſis of a ſpherical earth. This degree was then 

imcomparably too ſhort if the ſuppoſition of an oblong 
Tphere be not admitted. 8 2 
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All theſe falſe meaſures proved that thoſe who took 
them had found degrees juſt as they wiſhed to find 
them : they overthrew for a time in France the demon- 
ſtration of Newton and Huyghens, and it was not doubted 
but the poles were of a figure quite oppoſite to that 
which had been tarmerly believed. 5 | 
At length the new academicians, who went to the 
polar circle in 1726, having by other meaſures ſeen that 
the degree in thote climates was much longer than in 
France, it was thought that either they or Mr. Caſſini 
had made a miſtake. But ſoon after, the buſineſs was de- 
termined, for the ſame aſtronomers who returned from the 
pole examined again the degree which was meafured to 
the northward of Paris in 1677 by Picard. They proved 
that this degree is one hundred and twenty-three toiſcs 
longer than Picard had determined it. If therefore 
Picard with all his precautions had made this degree 
one hundred and twenty-three toiſes too ſhort, it was 
highly probable that they who afterwards meaſured the 
degrers to the ſouthward, might have found them longer 
than they ought to have been. So that the firſt error of 
Picard which tcrved as the foundation to the meaſures 
of the meridian ſerved likewiſe as an excuſe for the 
almoſt unavoidable errors which the beſt aſtronomers 
might commit in this grand work. The academicians 
returned from the pole had both theory and practice in 
their favour in this diſpute. Both the one and the other 
were confirmed by an acknowledgment which the 
grandſon of the illuſtrious Caſſini, the inheritor of the 
merit of his father and grandfather, made at the aca- 
demy in 1740. He had obtained the meaſure of a parallel 
at the equator, and avowed that at length this meaſure ta- 
ken with all the care which the diſpute required gave the 
earth oblate. This candid acknowledgment ought to 
terminate the conteſt honorably for all parties. By the 
number of different meaſures, it is ſeen how eaſy it is 
to be deceived, The thickneſs of a hair on our planet 
anſwers to millions of leagues in the heavens. Newton 
was better aſſured of the flatneſs of the poles by his 
demonſtrations, than we can be of the quantity of this 
flatneſs by the help of the beſt quadrants, 
EE en | | Laſtly 
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Laſtly, the difference between a ſphere and ſpheroid, 
does not give a circumference either greater or leſs : for 
a circle changed into an oval neither increaſes nor dimi- 
niſhes the ſuperficies. As to the difference between one 
axis and the other, it is not ſeven leagues. An immenſe 
difference for thoſe who enliſt with a party, but incon- 
ſiderable for thoſe who conſider the meaſures of the ter- 
reſtrial globe in no other light than that which reſpe&s 
their utility. There is no geographer who can make 
this difference ſenſible in a chart, nor any navigator who 
can perceive whether he makes his courſe on a ſphere or 

a ſpheroid. But the difference between thoſe who made 
the ſphere oblong, and thoſe who made it oblate was 
about one hundred leagues, which is a magnitude ſuffi. 
cient to be of conſequence to navigation. 


Of the Period of Twenty-five Thouſand Nine 
Hundred and Twenty Years, which is cauſed by 
Attraction. 


General Miſapplication of Terms in the Language of Aſtro- 
nomy. Hiſtory of the Diſcovery of this Period. Not very 
favourable to the Chronology of Newton. Explanation 
given by the Greeks. Enquiries reſpecting the Cauſe of this 
Period. | | 


F the figure of the earth be an effect of gravitation or 
attraction, this powerful principle of nature is like- 
wiſe the cauſe of all the motions of the earth in its an- 
nual courſe. In this courſe the earth has a motion 
whoſe period is completed in near twenty-ſix thouſand 
years: this period is called the preceſſion of the equi- 
noxes; but in order to explain this motion and its cauſe, 
it is neceſſary to trace things ſomewhat farther back. 
The common language in matters of aſtronomy, is 
but one continued perverſion of truth. We ſay that the 
ſtars make their revolutions about the equator, that - E 
| un 
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ſun turns every day with them about the earth from eaſt 
to weſt ; that in the mean time the ſtars by another mo- 
tion oppoſite to that of the ſun, turn ſlowly from weſt to 
eaſt; that the planets are ſtationary and retrograde, 
No part of all this is true, as we know that theſe ap. 
pearances are cauſed by the motion of the earth. But 
we expreſs ourſelves always as if the earth was immove- 


able, and the vulgar language is retained, becauſe the 


language of truth would too much contradif our eyes, 


and prejudices ſtill more deceiving than them. 


But aſtronomers never expreſs themſelves in a manner 
that leſs agrees with truth, than when they ſay in all the 


almanacks: he ſun at the beginning of ſpring enters into 
ſuch a degree in Aries; the ſummer begins with the ſign of 


Cancer; Autumn with the balance. It is long ſince all theſe 
figns have had new places in the heavens with reſpect to 
our ſeaſ.:ns. It is time to change our manner of ſpeak- 


ing as it muſt one day be changed: for in reality, our 
_ ſpring begins when the ſun riſes with the bull, our ſum- 


mer w:t!: Leo, our autumn with Scorpio, and our winter 


with Aguærius; or to ſpeak more exactly, our ſeaſons be- 


in when the earth in her annual courſe, is in the figns 


oppoſite to thoſe which riſe with the ſun. 3 
Hipparchus was the firſt among the Grecians, who 


perceived that the ſun no longer roſe in the ſpring in the 


the ſigns in which he had formerly riſen. This aſtrono- 


mer lived about fixty years before the commencement 
of our vulgar era; a diſcovery of this nature being made 
ſo late, and which ought to have been made long before, 


proves that the Greeks had made no great progreſs in 
aſtronomy. It is reckoned, but it is on the report of a 
ſingle author of the tenth century, that at the time of 


the expedition of the Argonauts, Chiron the aſtronomer 


fixed the beginning of ſpring, that is to ſay, the point 
at which the earth's ecliptic or orbit interſects its equator 


to the fifteenth degree of Aries. It is certain, that above 


five hundred years after Meton and Euctemon obſerved 
that the ſun at the beginning of ſummer, entered into 
the eighth degree of Cancer, and conſequently the vernal 
equinox was no longer at the fifteenth degree of Aries, 


and 
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and the ſun was advanced ſeven degrees towards the eaſt 
fince the expedition of the Argonauts, It is upon theſe 
obſervations made five hundred years after by Meton and 
Euctemon, a year before the Peloponneſian war, that 
Newton has founded part of his ſyſtem for the reforma- 


tion of all chronology; and on this ſubject I cannot 


help ſubmitting my doubts ro the inſpection of enlight- 


ened men. 


It ſeems to me, that if Meton and Euctemon had 
found ſo confiderable a difference as ſeven degrees be- 
tween the place of the ſun in the time of Chiron, and 
that in the time in which they lived, they could not 


have avoided diſcovering the preceſſion of the equinox, 


and the period reſulting from thence. Nothing more 
was neceſſary, than to make uſe of the rule of three and 


ſay; if the ſun advance about ſeven degrees in five hun- 


dred and odd years, in how many years will he complete 
the entire circle? By which means the period would 


have been diſcovered. Nevertheleſs, it was intirely 
unknown till the time of Hipparchus. This filence 


makes me think that Chiron did not know ſo much as 
is reported of him, and that it was not till after the 
diſcovery that it was believed that he had fixed the equi- 
nox at the fifteenth degree of Aries. It was imagined 
that he did it, becauſe he ought to have done it. Ptolemy 
mentions nothing of it in his Amageſt: and this conſider- 


ation may, in my opinion, in ſome degree ſhake the 


Chronology of Newton. | 
It was not by the obſervations of Chiron, but by thoſe 


of Ariſtillus and Meton compared with his own, that 


Hipparchus began to ſuſpect a new viciſſitude in the 


courſe of the fun. Ptolemy more than two hundred 


years after Hipparchus, was aſſured of the fact but con- 
fuſedly. It was thought that this revolution was a de- 
gree in an hundred years; and after this falſe calcula- 
tion it was, that the great year of the world was com- 
poſed of thirty-ſix thouſand years. But this motion is 
really a degree in about ſeventy-two years, and the pe- 
riod is only twenty-five thouſand nine hundred and twenty 
years * to the beſt received computations. The 
Grecians 
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Grecians who had no notion of the ancient ſyſtem for- 
merly known in Aſia, and revived by Copernicus, were 


far from ſuſpecting that this period belonged to the 


earth. They imagined a certain unintelligible primun 
mobile, which carried all the ſtars, planets, and the ſun, 
in twenty-four hours about the earth ; next a cryſtalline 
heaven which turned ſlowly from welt to eaſt in thirty- 
ſix thouſand years, and which cauſed the ſtars to move 


retrograde notwithſtanding the primum mobile; all the 


other plane's and the fun icſelf made their annual revo- 
lution, each in its cryſtalline heaven; and theſe imagi- 
nations they called philoſophy. At length it was dif- 
covered in the laſt century, that this preceſſion of the 
equinoxes, this long pericd, ariſes from a motion of the 


earth, whoſe equator from year to year, interſects the 


ecliptic in different points, * we ſhall proceed to ex- 


plain. 


Before we explain and ſhew the — of this motion, 
I may be allowed to enquire into the reaſon or final pur- 


poſe cf this period. 


However daring it may ſeem to amis the reaſons 
of the Creator, we ſeem at leaſt excuſable in preſuming 
to ſay, that we gueſs or divine the utility of the other 


motions of our globe 


If the globe paſſes through in the ſpace of a year in 


its grand orbit, an hundred and ninety- eight millions of 


leagues at leaſt, this courſe gives us the ſeaſons. If it 


turns on its axis in four and twenty hours, the diſtribu- 


tion of days and nights is probably one of the objects 
for which this rotation was conſtituted by the author of 
nature. It appears to me that there is yet another ne- 
ceſſary reaſon for this daily motion, which is, that if the 


earth did not turn upon its axis, it would have no cen- 


trifugal force, and all its parts being preſſed towards 
the center, by the centripetal force, would acquire an 


adheſion or invincible hardneſs which would render our 


globe barren. 


In a word, ve eaſily — the utility of all 
the other motions of the earth; but with reſpect to this 


and 
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and twenty years, I can diſcover no ſenſible uſe. From 
this motion it happens, that our pole ſtar will one day 
ceaſe to be our pole ſtar, and it is proved that it has not 
always been ſuch: the equinoxes and the ſolſtices change; 
the ſun with reſpe& to us is no longer in Aries at the 


vernal equinox, tho all the almanacs affirm it; he is ina 


Taurus, and in time will be in Aquarius. But of what 


conſequence is this? This mutation produces neither 


new ſeaſons, nor a new diſtribution of heat and light, 
every thing in nature reſts ſenfibly the ſame. What 
then is the cauſe or purpoſe of this period of twenty-five 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty years, ſo long and at 
the ſame time ſo uſeleſs in appearance? 

In every compounded machine that we ſee, there is 


always ſome effect which of itſelf does not produce the 


utility which we receive from the machine, but which is 
a neceſſary conſequence of its compoſition; for example, 
in a water-mill a great part of the water which falls on 


the ladles of the wheel is loſt; this water which the 
motion of the wheel ſcatters on all fides is of no ſervice. 


to the principal intention of the machine, bur is an in- 


diſpenſable effect of the motion of the wheel. The 


noiſe which a hammer makes, has nothing in common 

with the body it faſhions upon the anvil ; but it is im- 
poſſible that the concuſſion of the anvil ſhould not ac- 
company that action. The vapor which exhales from a 
liquid which we cauſe to boi}, eſcapes neceſſarily, with- 
out contributing at all to the uſe to which the liquor is 


applied; and he who concludes that all theſe effects are 


neceſſary, though they are often of no ſenſible uſe, will 
judge well. DS | Y 
If it be for a moment permitted for us to compare 
the works of God with our imperfect works, we might 
ſay that in this immenſe machine, he has arranged things 


ſo that many effects follow indiſpenſably, without ne- 
vertheleſs being of any utility to us. This period of 


twenty-five thouſand nine hundred and twenty years ap- 
pears to come perfectly under this denominarion, it is a 
neceſſary effect of the ſun and moon's attraction. 


In 
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In order to form a clear idea of this periodical motion 
of twenty; five thouſand nine hundred and twenty years, 
let us conceive the earth (fig. 41.) to be carried annually 
on its great axis AB, 4 to itſelf, about the ſun. 
This axis carried from weſt to eaſt feems always to be 
directed to the pole ſtar; the earth in half her courſe, 
that is, if you will, from ſpring to autumn, has paſſed 
thro? about ninery-cight millions of leagues; but this 
ſpace is nothing with reſpect to the extreme diſtance of 
this ſtar, which would always have the fame relative po- 


fition to the axis of the earth, if that axis always conti- 
nued in the ſame poſition of paralleliſm AB which you 


fee. But this axis does not continue in that poſition, 
but at the end of a great number of years is no longer 
in the ficuation AB with reſpect to the ecliptic. There- 
fore being no longer parallel to its firſt poſition, it ceaſes 
to be directed to the pole ſtar. This difference is incon- 
fiderable with * to the vaſt extent of the ſkies; but 


of importance with reſpe& to the motion of our pole. 


Imagine then this little globe of earth making its 
very ſmall revolution of about one hundred and ninety- 


eight millions of leagues, which is no more than a point 


in the immenſe ſpace which contains the fixed ftars. -Its 
pole, which anſwers to the pole ſtar in P (fig. 42.) at 
the end of ſeventy-two years, will be a — diſtant 
from it. In ſix thouſand five hundred years, the pole 
will refer to the ſtar T, and at the end of thirteen thou- 
ſand years it will anſwer to the ſtar Z; whence it will 
proceed to 8, and will return to P, fo that at the end of 


twenty - fire thouſand nine hundred and twenty years, we 


{hall have the ſame pole ſtar as at preſent. 

After having explained the manner of this revolution 
of the earth's axis, it will be eaſy to know the phyfical 
cauſe, We mult remember, that in ſpeaking of the in- 


equalities of the courſe of the moon, Newton has de- 


monſtrated that they all depend on the attractions of 
the ſun and the earth combined together. It is this at- 
traction, this gravitation, that continually changes the 


Poſition of the moon, as has been ſeen -at. Chapter VI. 


in return, the attractions of the ſun and moon acting 
7 | | | upon 
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upon the earth, continually change the poſition of our 
olobe. We are not to forget that the earth is much 
higher at the equator than towards the poles. Suppoſe 
(fig. 43.) T to be the earth, L the moon, and S the 
ſun. If the earth and moon turned always in the plane 
of the equator, it is evident that the elevated part of 
the earth DE would be always equally attracted; but 
when the earth is not in the equinoxes, the elevated part 
E for example, is attracted by the ſun and moon, which 
I ſuppoſe to be in the ſituation here repreſented. Then 


the ſame thing will happen to it that happens to a bowl 


when unequally charged, it will vaccilate or librate from 
fide to fide. Conceive the part D to fall towards the 
ſun E, by the attraction of the ſun; it cannot go from 
D to E, but at the ſame time the pole P will change its 


ſituation, and paſs from P to Z; but the pole cannot 


paſs from P to Z, without the equator anſwering to ano- 
ther part of the heavens than it did before: fo that the 
equinoctial and ſolſticial points ſucceſſively anſwer in the 
courſe of ſeventy-two years, to a place, a degree diffe- 
rent in ſituation in the heavens. So the equinox for- 
merly before the time of Hipparchus, happened when 
the ſun appeared to be in the firſt point of Aries, and the 
ſame equinox happens at preſent when the ſun appears 


to be in Taurus, that is, when the earth is in Scorpio, 
the fign oppoſite to Taurus. By which means all the 


conſtellations have changed place, Taurus is in the place | 


(of the ecliptic) which Aries formerly poſſeſſed, Gemini 


is in the place of Taurus, &c. 5 

This gravitation, which is the only cauſe of this re- 
volution of twenty-five thouſand nine hundred and twenty 
years in our globe, is likewiſe the cauſe of the lunar re- 
volution of nineteen years, which is called the lunar 
cycle, and of the revolution of the moon's nodes in nine 
years. The ſame thing preciſely happens to the moon 
in her revolution about the earth, as to this elevation of 
our globe towards the equator, ſo that we may conſider 
the moon as if it were an elevation or ring appertaining 
to our earth, and in like manner we may conſider the 
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It is eafily perceived that the ſun muſt have much 
more influence on the motion of the Earth, which cauſes 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes, than the moon. The 
action of the ſun in this caſe is preciſely to that of the 
moon, as the action of the moon in the caſe of the tides 
is to that of the ſun, ; 

The reader will doubtleſs ſuſpe& that fince the ſea is 


elevated about the equator, the fun and the moon, which 


act upon this equator muſt act more ſenſibly on the tides. 


The ſun contributes to the motion of the equinoxes 
nearly as three and the moon as one. In the tides on 


the contrary the ſun acts but as one and the moon as 


three; an aſtoniſhing calculation reſerved for our age 


and which perfectly agrees with the laws of that gra- 
vitation which nature conſpires to demonſtrate. 


CHAP 0 


Of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea. That this 
Phenomenon is a neceſſary Conſequence of Gra- 


vitation. 


The pretended Vortices cannot be the Cauſe of Tides. Proof. 


Gravitation is the only evident Cauſe of Tides. 


F the vortices of ſubtile matter have ever had a ſhadow : 
of probability in their favor, it is the flux and reflux 


of the ocean. That the waters are depreſſed under the 
tropics while they are elevated at the poles is, ſay they, 


| becauſe the air preſſes them under the tropics. But 
why does the air preſs there more than elſewh-re? Be- 
cauſe it is itſelf more preſſed, becauſe the road or place 

of the paſſage of the ſubtile matter is contraſted by the 


paſſage of the moon; and what ſtill more confirms 
this probability is that the tides are higher at the new 


and full moon than at the quadratures; and laſtly, that 


the return of the tide to any meridian nearly fol- 
Jows the return of the moon to that ſame meridian. This, 
notwithſtanding the appearance of probability it carries, 
is nevertheleſs impoſſible in reality, We have already 
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ſhewn that this vortex of ſubtile matter cannot ſubſiſt; 


but ſuppoſing it to exiſt in ſpite of all the contradictions 
that overthrow it, it can in no manner be the cauſe of 


the rides. 


1. In the ſuppoſition of this pretended vortex of ſub- 
tile matter, all the lines muſt preſs equally towards the 
center of our globe; ſo that the moon ought to preſs 


equally in her quarters and at her full, Whence there 


would be no tides. 


2. By an argument equally ftrong, no body carried 
in a. fluid can preſs the fluid more than an equal of the 
fluid ſubſtituted in its place would do; a body in equi- 
librio in the water ſupplies the place of an equal * 


tity of the water. Whether we put into a fiſhpond one 


hundred additional cubic feet of water, or one hundred 


fiſhes that ſwim under water, of a cubic foot each; 


or whether we put one fiſh, with ninety-nine additional 
cubic feet of water, the effect is abſolutely equal; the 
the bottom of the pond will be neither more nor leis charged 
in any one of thele cafes than any other; ſo that whether 


there be one moon above the ſea or an hundred, it 1s 
abſolutely equal in the imaginary ſyſtem of vortices 


and a plenum; none of theſe moons ought to be con- 
ſidered but as an equal quantity of the fluid matter. 

3. Flood - tide happens at the circumference of the 
ocean at the oppoſite points of the ſame meridian at the 
ſame time; the ſea (fig. 44.) is depreſſed at the ſame 
time at A and B. Now ſuppoſing that the moon could 


preſs the pretended torrents of ſubtile matter on the ocean 
A, the water would riſe at B inſtead of being depreſſed ; : 


for gravitation towards the center in this ſyſtem 1s the 


effect of the pretended ſubtile matter. Now this ima- 
ginary fluid preſfing at A on the waters of the earth, 


ought to elevate the water on which it preſſes leaſt; now 
on what part of the water does it preſs leſs than at B? 
What are we to underſtand when we are told, that B is 
depreſſed likewiſe by the return of the ſame ſtroke? How 


long has it happened that when we ſtrike a body on any 


one (ide it will be indented on the oppoſite fide ? Preis 
A > bladder full of air, will it be hollowed or rendered 
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concave on one fide when you preſs the other? Will it not 

rather be elevated at the fide oppoſite to the part ſtruck 
4. It this imaginary preſſure exiſted would not the air, 

preſſed between the tropics, cauſe the Mercury in the ba- 


rometer to riſe? But on the contrary, the Mercury is 
always ſomewhat lower in the torrid zone than towards 
the poles. Therefore that which appeared ſo probable, 


becomes impoſſible upon examination. 
Gravitation, this principle ſo well known and demon- 
ſtrated, this force ſo inherent in all bodies, diſplays itſelf 
here in a very lenſible manner : it is the evident cauſe 
of all the tines; as may be eaſily comprehended. The 
earth revuives on its axis, and the waters that environ it 


turn likewiſe together with the earth; the greateſt 


circle of every :pheroid which turns on its axis is that 


which has the moſt motion, and the centrifugal force in- 


creaſes as the circle is greater. The circle A, (tg. 45.) 
experiences a greater centrifugal force than the circle B; 


the waters of the tea will therefore rile at the equator by 
— the centrifuga) force alone, and not only the Waters but 


the lands which are near the equator are likewiſe neceſ- 
ſarily elevate:!, 5 5 

This centrifugal force would throw off all the parts 
of the earth and ſea, if the centripetal force, its anta- 


goniſt, did not draw them towards the center of the 
earth; now all the fea which is without the tropics 
towards the poles having leſs centrifugal force becaule it 
moves in a much leſs circle, muſt obey the centripetal 


force ſo much the more; conſequently it gravitates more 
towards the ear h; it prefles the ocean which extends 
towards the equator, and by that preſſion contributes 
yet more in a {mall degree to the elevation of the ſea 
under the line. , This is the ſtate of the ocean as far 
as it is affected by the ſole combination of central forces. 


But what ought to happen from the attractions of the 


ſun and moon ? This cunſtant elevation of the ſea be- 
tween the tropics ought to be increaſed, if the elevation 
be found oppoſed to any globe «hich attracts it. Now 
the tropical region of our caith is always beneath or 
oppoſed to the ſun and moon: therefore the „ 
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of the ſun and moon ought to produce ſome effect under 
theſe tropics. 

r. If the ſun and moon exert an action on the waters 
which are in thoſe regions, this ation ought to be greater 
at the time when the moon is oppoſite the ſun, that 
is to ſay, at the oppoſition and conjunction, at full and 
new moon, than in the quarters; for in the quarters being 
more oblique in poſition with reſpect to the ſun, the 
moon muſt act on one fide while the ſun acts on the 
other; their actions muſt be contrary in effect, and the 
one muſt diminiſh the other, ſo that the tides are higher 
in ſyzygas than in the quadratures. 3 3 

2. The new moon being on the ſame ſide with the ſun, 
ought to act ſo much the more on the earth by reaſon 
that her attraction is exerted nearly in the ſame direction 
as that of the ſun. The tides ought therefore, ceteris 
paribus, to be rather ſtronger in the conjunction than 
the oppoſition; and this is what really happens. 

3. The higheſt tides in the year ought to happen at 
the equinoxes, and to be higher at the new moon than 
at the full. Draw (fig. 46.) a line from the ſun paſſing 
near the moon L, and falling on the equator of the 
earth. The equator AQ is attracted nearly in the ſame 
line by both theſe globes ; the waters ought in this ſi- 
tuation to be more attracted than in any other; and as 
they cannot be raiſed but by degrees, thegreateſt elevation 
is not preciſely at the moment of the equinox, but a 
day or two after in DZ. 
4. If by theſe laws the tides of the new moon at the 
equinox are the higheſt in the year, the tides in the qua- 
dratures after the equinox ought to be the loweſt in the 
| year, for the ſun is ſtill nearly at the equator, but the 
moon is then far from it as you ſee. For the moon L 
(fig. 47.) in eight days will be at R. Whence the ſame 
thing will happen to the ocean as to a weight drawn by 
two powers acting perpendicularly (to each other) on it 
at the ſame time, which act only in oblique directions; 
theſe two powers have no longer the ſame force, the ſun 
no longer adds to the force of the moon that power which 
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it added when the moon, the earth, and the ſun were 
nearly in the ſame perpendicular. 

5. By the ſame laws we ought to have the tides ſtronger 
immediately before the vernal equinox than after; and, on 
the contrary, immediately after the autumnal equinox than 
before. For if the action of the ſun at the equinoxes adds to 
the action of the moon, the ſun ought to add ſo much the 
more as we are nearer to him; now we are nearer the 
ſun before the equinox on the twenty-firſt of March 
than after; and, on the contrary, we are nearer the ſun 
after the twenty-firſt of September than before that 
time; therefore the higheſt tides in the courſe of the 
year ought to happen before the vernal equinox, and 
after the autumnal equinox as experience confirms. 


Having proved that the ſun conſpires with the 


moon in cauſing the elevations of the ſea, it is neceſſary 


to find what quantity of force it adds. Newton and 


others have calculated that the mean elevation in the 
middle of the ocean is twelve feet, of which the ſun 


raiſes two and a quarter, and the moon eight and three 


To conclude, theſe tides of the ocean ſeem to be, as 


well as the preceſſion of the equinoxes and the period 


of the earth in twenty five thouſand nine hundred and 
twenty years, a neceſſary effect of the laws of gravitation, 

of which the final cauſe cannot be affigned ; for to ſay 
with many authors, that God gives us the tides for the 
convenience of our commerce, is to forget that men 


did not trade to any diſtance by ſea, till within the laſt. 


two hundred and fifty years; it is ſtill more hazardous 
to affirm that the ebb and flood renders the ſea-ports 
more commodious; and even if it were true that the 
tides are uſeful to commerce, ought we to {ay that God 


has cauſed them with that view? How many ages have 


the land and ſea ſubſiſted before we made uſe of naviga- 


tion to ſupply our new wants. What,” ſaid an in- 


nious philoſopher, © becauſe at the end of a prodi- 


* gious number of years ſpectacles have at length been 
« invented, ought we to ſay that God has created the 


&* nole for the purpoſe of wearing them ?” The ſame 
author affirms likewiſe, that the flux and reflux are 2 


dained by God that the ſea might not ſtagnate and be- 
come corrupted: but they forget that the Mediterranean 


does net ſtagnate though it has no tides. When we 


eſume thus to aſſign reaſons for every thing that God 


as done we fall into ſtrange errors. They who confine 


themſelves to calculate, to weigh, and to meaſure, often 


deceive themſelves ; what muſt then be the caſe with 
thoſe who only gueſs? 


We ſhall carry our enquiries concerning gravitation 
no farther at preſent. This doctrine was quite new in 
Francs when the author explained it in 1736. Ir is 


Now no longer ſo: and writers muſt conform to the 
times. The more mankind become enlightened, the 


leſs 1 it is neceſſary to write. 


e M A . 
The Con CLUSION. 


Ex us here conclude by raking the ſubſtance of all 
that we have faid in the preſent work : 
1. Thar there is an active power which impreſſes on 
all bodies a tendency one towards the other. 
2. That with reſpect to the celeſtial bodies this 


power acts in the reciprocal proportion of the ſquares 


of the diſtances from the center of motion and in the di- 
rect ratio of the maſſes; and this power is termed attrac- 


tion, with reſpect to the center; and gravitation, with reſ-— 


pect to bodies which gravitate towards that center, 

3. That this ſame power cauſes bodies to deſcend 
upon our earth, in tending towards the earth. 

—_ the ſame power acts between light and bo- 

dies, as we have ſeen, but in an unknown ratio. 
With regard to the cauſe of this power, ſo vainly 

ſearched after both by Newton, and thoſe who have fol- 


lowed him, what better can we do than tranſlate what 


Newton ſays at the end of his Principia? Thus he ex- 
preſſes himſelf, as ſublime in natural philoſophy as he is 
profound in geometry, Hitherto I have explained 
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te the phenomena of the heavens and of the ſea by the 
C force of gravity, but the cauſe of gravity I have not 
4 affigned. This force certainly ariſes from ſome cauſe 
« which penctrates to the centers of the ſun and plan- 
t ets, without any diminution of its virtue; and which 
« acts not according to the quantity of the ſuperficies 
«© of the particles on which it acts (as mechanical cauſes 
te ufe to do) but according to the quantity of ſolid mat- 
ce ter; and whoſe action is every way extended to im- 
«© menſe diſtances, decreaſing always in the duplicate 
& ratio of the diſtances, &c.“ This 1s to ſay directly 
and poſitively that attraction is a principle which is not 
mechanical. And a few lines after he ſays; I make 
© no hypotheſis, hypotheſes non firgo. That which is not 
« deduced from phenomena is to be termed an hypo- 
© theſis; and hypotheſes whether metaphyſical, phyfi- 
&« cal, of occult qualities, or mechanical, have no place 
& jn experimental philoſophy.” _ 90 

1 do not ſay that this principle of gravitation is the 
only agent in phyſics; there are probably many other 
| ſecrets which we have not yet obtained from nature, and 
which conſpire with gravitation to preſerve the order of 
the univerſe. Gravitation, for example, neither accounts 
for the rotation of the planets on their axes, nor their 
determination in their orbits in one direction rather than 
another, nor the ſurpriſing effects of elaſticity, electricity 
or magnetiſm. The time will perhaps arrive when we 
ſhall have a collection of experiments ſufficient to diſco- 
ver ſome other principles at preſent concealed. Every 
thing informs us that matter has many more properties 
than we are acquainted with. We are, as yet, on the 
borders of an inumenſe ocean. How many things re- 
main to be diſcovered! And, likewiſe how many things 
are for ever out of the ſphere of our knowledge. 


End of the Elements. 


MISC EL LAN IE S. 


The DREAM of PLATO. 


LATO was a great dreamer, and the cuſtom has not 
fallen into difuſe in ſucceeding times. He dreamed 
that human nature was once double, and that as a puniſh- 
ment for its faults it was divided into male and female. 
He proved that there could be no more than five per- 
fe& worlds, becauſe there are but five regular bodies in 
the mathematics. His republic was one of his princi- 
pal dreams. He dreamed befides, that ſleep is the pro- 
duction of waking, and waking of ſleep, and that the 
fight would certainly be loſt by locking at an eclipſe 
otherwiſe than in a baſon of water. In thoſe days dreams 
produced great reputation. 
| Here follows one of his dreams, which is not the leaſt 
intereſting among them. It appeared to him that the 
great Demiurgos, the eternal geometrician, having peo- 
pled the infinite ſpace with innumerable globes, was de- 
firous of proving the wiſdom of the genii who had been 
witneſſes of his works. He gave to each a {mall quan- 
tiry of matter to arrange, much in the ſame manner as 
Phidias and Zeuxis might have given ſtatues and tablets 
to their ſcholars to make, if it be allowed to compare 
great things with ſmall. 

To Demogorgon was allotted the piece of dirt which 
is called the earth; who having arranged it in the man- 
ner in which we ſee it at preſent, ſuppoſed he had made 
a maſter- piece. He thought he had vanquiſhed envy, 
and expected commendation even from his brethren. 
Great was his ſurpriſe when he was received by them 
with ſhouts of deriſion. ; 

One of the moſt ſarcaſtic among hy ſaid to TR ; 
© Truly you have executed your work in the beſt man- 
« ner; you have divided your world into two, and you 
<« have placed a great ſpace of water between the two 
** hemiſpheres to prevent their having any communica- 
i tion with each other. The inhabitants of your world 


3 | “ will 
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« will be frozen with cold under your poles, and will dio 
« with heat under your equinoctial line. You have 
«© prudently made large defarts of ſand that travellers 
«© might die with hunger and thirſt. I like your ſheep, 
ce your cows and your poultry very well; but, frankly, 
I do not much admire your ſerpents and your ſpiders. 

* Your onions and your artichokes are very good things, 
* but I cannot imagine what was your idea in covering 
ac the earth with ſuch a number of venomous plants; 
„ unleſs your intention was to poiſon the inhabitants. 


« It appears befides, that you have formed thirty dif- 


<« ferent ſpecies of apes and monkeys, a greater number 
4 of ſpecies of dogs, and only four or five ſpecies of 
c men: it is true you have given this laſt animal what 
«& you call reaſon, but, in conſcience, this reaſon is too 
ridiculous and approaches too near to folly ; it ſeems 
likewiſe that you have ſet no great value on this ani- 
mal with two legs, ſince you have given him ſo many 
enemies and ſo few means of defence; ſo many diſ- 


* 


<« eaſes and ſo few remedies; to many paſſions and ſo 
&« little wiſdom. In all appearance you do not wiſh 


e many of theſe animals ſhould remain on the earth; 
« for without reckoning the dangers to which you ex- 


«© pole them, you have ſettled affairs fo well, that at a 


<« future period the ſmall-pox will carry off regularly 
< the tenth part of this ſpecies every year, and the ſiſter 
« of this ſmall-pox will poiſon the ſource of life in the 


é nine parts that ſhall remain; and as if this were not 


* ſufficient, you have ſo diſpoſed things, that half the 
* ſurvivors ſhall be buſted in quarrelling at law, and the 

ce other half in killing each other; they have, doubt- 
« leſs, much reaſon to thank you, and you have formed 
« a capital maſter-piece.” 

Demogorgon bluſhed; he ſaw that there was 
both moral and phyſical evil in his affair, but he main- 

tained that there was more of good than evil. © Iris 
«* eaſy to criticiſe,” ſaid he, but do you think it fo 
de eaſy to form an animal that ſhall be always reaſonable, 
c who ſhall be free and yet never abuſe his liberty? 
Do you think that with nine or ten thouſand plants 
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« to propagate, it is eaſy to prevent ſome of theſe 
plants from having noxious qualities? Do you ima- 
« gine that with a certain quantity of water, of ſand, 
« of mud, and of fire, it is poſſible to have neither ſea 
« nor defart? You, Mr. Sneerer, have arranged the 
« planet Mars; let us enquire how you have performed 
% your bufineſs, with your two great belts, and what a 
cc 1 effect your nights will have without a moon. 
« We ſhall ſee if there be neither folly nor diſeaſe among 
« your people.” 8 „ 
In fact the genii examined Mars and the rallier was 
ſeverely handled in his turn. The ſerious genius who had 
formed Saturn did not eſcape; and his brethren the con- 
ſtructors of Jupiter, Mercury and Venus had each re- 
proaches to ſuſtain in their turns. | 
Large volumes and pamphlets were written on the 
ſubject; bons mots were uttered ; ſongs were made; 
the raillery became ſharp, and the parties were exaſpe- 
rated: at length the eternal Demiurgos impoſed filence 
on them; Lou have made,” ſaid he to them, © good 
« and evil becauſe you have much intelligence, and be- 
© cauſe you are imperfect : your works ſhall endure 
© only certain hundreds of millions of years, after which 
ce being better informed, you will do better; bur it be- 
te longs to me alone to make things perfect and im- 
cc mortal.“ . . | | - 
This is what Plato taught his diſciples. When he 
had done ſpeaking, one of them ſaid, And after that did 
you awake ? 5 


A Letter from the Author to Mr. de s' Graveſande, 
Profeſſor of Mathematics. 


Thank you, Sir, for the figure you have been ſo ob- 

liging as to ſend me of the machine you make uſe 
of to fix the image of the ſun. I ſhall have one made 
after your defign, and ſhall be delivered from a great 
embarraſſment ; for I who am very unſkilful have all the 
trouble in the world with my mirrors in my dark _ 
| r. 
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ber. As the ſun advances the colours paſs away and 
reſemble the affairs of the world which are ſcarce a mo- 
ment in the ſame ſituation. I call your machine a fta ſol. 
Since Joſhua, no one before you has cauſed the ſun to 
ſtand ſtill. | 3 
In the fame packet I received the work I begged you 
to procure, in which my adverſary and the adverſary of 
all philoſophers employs three hundred pages on the 
ſubject of ſome thoughts of Paſcal, which I had examined 
in leſs than a ſheet. I am ſtill for what I ſaid. It is the 
fault of moſt books to be too long. He who has rea- 
ſon on his ſide will be ſhort; but little reaſon and much 
ſcurrility have produced theſe three hundred pages. 
 T have always believed that Paſcal committed his ideas 
to paper for the purpoſe of reviewing them and rejecting 
a part. The critic will not believe this. He maintains 
that Paſcal approved of all his thoughts and would not 
have ſtruck out any; but if he knew that the editors 
themſelves have ſuppreſſed half of them he would be 
much ſurpriſed. He need only to look at thoſe which 
the father des Mollets has recovered ſome years ſince, 
written in the hand of Paſcal himſelf, and he will be yet 
more ſurpriſed, They are printed in the Recueil de Lit- 
terature. 1 8 
Men of a ſtrong imagination like Paſcal, ſpeak with a 
deſpotic authority; the ignorant and the weak hear them 
_ ſervile admiration; but men of ſenſe examine 
Paſcal, during the laſt year of his life, believed that he 
ſaw an abyſs at the fide of his chair. Muſt we there- 
fore imagine the ſame? For my part, I likewſe ſee an 
abyſs, but it is in the things he has been ſuppoſed to have 
explained. You will find, in the miſcellan ies of Leibnitz, 
that melancholy unſettled the reaſon of Paſcal towards the 
end of his life; he even ſays it rather harſhly. It is not 
ſurpriſing after all that a man of a delicate remperamenr 
and melancholic imagination, like Paſcal, ſhould by 
means of a bad regimen, have deranged the organs of 
his brain. This diſorder is neither more ſurpriſing nor 
more humiliating than the fever or the head ach. If 
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the great Paſcal has been attacked by it, it is Sampſon 
who is deprived of his ſtrength. I cannot determine 
what malady it is that afflits the doctor who argues fo 
bitterly againſt me; he is every where in the wrong, 
but chiefly reſpecting the preſent queſtion: 

The foundation of my Curſory Remarks on the 
Thoughts of Paſcal is, that we ought without doubt to 
believe in original fin, becauſe the faith commands it, 
and that we ought to believe it ſo much the more on ac- 
count that reaſon is abſolutely incapable of ſhewing us 
that human nature is fallen. Revelation alone can teach 
us this. Plato formerly embarraſſed himſelf with this 
ſubject. How could he know that men had once been 
more beautiful, more large, more ſtrong, or more happy? 
that they had had beautiful wings and produced infants 


- without women. 


All thoſe who have made uſe of phyſics to prove the 


depravation of the little globe of our earth have had no 
better fortune than Plato. Behold, ſay they, theſe de- 
formed mountains, theſe ſeas which overflow the earth, 


theſe lakes without communication? They are the ruins 


of a curſed world. But when they have taken a nearer 
and more intimate view, it has appeared that theſe 


mountains were neceſſary to produce rivers and mines, 


and that they are the productions of a bleſſed world. 
In like manner, my cenſor aſſures me, that the life of 
man is very ſhort in compariſon to thoſe of crows and 


ſtags; he has heard his nurſe ſay, that flags live three 


hundred and crows nine hundred years. The nurſe of 
Heſiod in all appearance told him the ſame ſtory. Bur 
my doctor need only conſult ſome huntſman to be aſſured 


that ſtags never reach to twenty years of age. Let him 
ſay what he will, man is of all animals that to which God 


has granted the longeſt life; and when my critic ſhall 


ſhew me a ſtag of the age of two hundred years, like 
Mr. de St. Avlaire and Madame de Chanclos, he will do 
mee a ſingular favour. 15 : 


It is a ſtrange paſſion that ſome gentlemen have, who 
abſolutely will have us to be miſcrable. I do not admire 
the quack doctor who attempts to perſuade me Iam ill that 


he 
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he may ſell his medicines. Keep your pills, my friend, 
and let me keep my health. But why do you treat me 
with ill language becauſe I am in good health and chuſe 
to have nothing out of your package? This man treats 
me in the groſſeſt manner according to the laudable 
cuſtom of thoſe who have not the laughers on their fide. 
He has taken the pains to expoſe a certain journal, cer- 
tain letters on the nature of the ſoul, which I never wrote, 
and which a bookſeller has always publiſhed to his own 
advantage under my name, as well as many other things 
which 1 do not even read. But fince this man reads 
them he ought to ſee that it 1s evident that theſe letters 
on the nature of the ſoul are not mine, and that they con- 
tain entire pages copied word for word from what I for- 
merly wrote concerning Locke. It is clear that they 
are the production of ſome one who has ſtolen from me; 
but I never ſteal in that manner, how poor ſoever 1 
may be. | 
My doctor torments himſelf to prove that the ſoul is 
ſpiritual *, /prrituelle. I wiſh to believe that his is fo, but 
in truth the reaſons to think ſo are but few. He attempts 
to attack Locke in my writings, becauſe Locke ſaid that 
God was ſufficiently powerful to cauſe an element of 
matter to think. The oftener I read Locke the oftener 
J wiſh all theſe gentlemen would ſtudy him. It appears 
that he has ated like Auguſtus, who made an edit, De 
coercendo intra finas imperio. Locke has contracted the 
| bounds of ſcience in order to render it more ſure. 
What is the ſoul? I know not, What is matter? I 
know not. But here is Joſeph Godfrey Leibnitz, who 
has diſcovered that matter is an aſſemblage of monades. 
Be it ſo: but I underſtand him no more than the 
other. Well; my foul ſhall be a monade; am I not 
thus well inſtructed and informed? I am going to 
| prove, ſays my doctor, that you are immortal. Truly 
you will do me a pleaſure, I have quite as great a 
deſire to be immortal as you yourſelf. I wrote the 


*The author puns on the word which is uſed to fighify witty or 
ingenious as well as ſpiritual, N. 
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Henriade for that and no other purpoſe. But my gen- 
tleman thinks himſelf much ſurer of immortality by his 
arguments than I by my Henriade. 


Vanitas vanitatum, & metaphyſica vanitas. 


We are formed to calculate, to meaſure, to weigh; 
behold what Newton has done; this is what you and 
Mr. Muſchenbrook are doing. But as to the firſt prin- 
ciples of things we know no more of them than Epiſte- 
mon or maſter Editicus. . 5 f 
The philoſophers, who make ſyſtems of the ſecret 
conſtruction of the univerſe, are like our travellers who 
go to Conſtantinople and talk of the Seraglio; they have 
ſeen only the outfide and pretend to know what the 
ſultan does with his favorites. Adieu, Sir, if any one 
ſees a little it is you; but I eſteem my cenſor as blind. 
I have the honour to be fo likewiſe; but I am one of the 
guinde vingt of Paris, and he is a blind man of a pro- 
vince. Yet I am not ſo blind as not to fee all your 
merit and you know how much my heart is ſenſible of 
your friendſhip. I am, &c. PE» 
Cirey, June 1, 1741. 


Anſwer to Mr. Martin Kahle, Profeſſor and Dean 
of the Philoſophers of Goettingen. Concerning 
the foregoing Metaphyſical Queſtions. 


MR. DE AN, 


AM very happy to learn from the public prints that 
you have written a little book againſt me. You 
have done me much honour. In page 17, you reject 
the proof of the exiſtence of God which is drawn from 
final cauſes. If you had reaſoned thus at Rome, the 
reverend father Jacobin, maſter of the holy palace, 
would have thrown you into the inquiſition. If you 
had written againſt a theologian of Paris he would 
have had your propoſition cenſured by the gy = 
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eulty. If againſt an enthuſiaſt, he would have reſtored by 
ſcurrility and rudeneſs, &c. &c. but as 1 have not he 
honor to be either a Jacobin, a theologian, or an en- 
thuſiaſt, I am content to leave you in poſſeſſion of your 
opinion while I retain wy own, I ſhall always be of 
opinion that a clock proves a clock-maker, and a 
univerle a God. I hope you underſtand yourſelf in what 
you ſay concerning ſpac-, duration, the neceſſity of 
matter, monades, and the pre-eſtabl:thed harmony; and 
refer you to what I have ſ id in this new edition, in which 
I wiſh to m ke myſelf underſtood, which is no mall 
matter in metaphylics. 
Concerning ſpice and infinitude you quote the Medea 
of Seneca, the Phillippics of Cicero, the Metamorphoſes 
of Ovid, the verſes of the Duke of Buckingham, of 
Gombaud, Reignier, Rapin, &c. I muſt inform you, 
Sir, that I know as much of verſes as yourſclf, that I 
Jove them as well, and that if our preſent buſineſs was 
about verſes we ſhould have fine .fport; but I do not 
think them very proper to clear up a metaphyfical queſ- 
tion, even tho” they were the verſes of Lucretius, or 
Cardinal iVoul:yn:c. To conclude, if ever you ſhould 
comprehend any thing relative to the monades, or the 
pre-cſtabiiſhed harmony; and to make uſe of verſe, 


If Mr. Dean ſhould ever prove, 
How bodies in a plenum move; * 


if you ſhould likewiſe diſcover how every thing being 
neceflary, man is free, you will do me a pleaſure by 
letting me know. When you ſhall have likewiſe de- 
monſtrated, in verſe or otherwiſe, why ſo many men cut 
each others throars in the beſt poſſible of worlds, I ſhall 
be much obliged to you. 


[ attend your reaſoning, your verſe or your invectives, 
and proteſt to you with all my heart that neither you 


nor I know any thing of {the matter, In other re- 
ſpects, I have the honor to be, &c. 


A ſhort 
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A ſhort Anſwer to the long Diſcourſes of a 


Had given myſelf up to philoſophy in hopes of 
finding repoſe, which Newton calls rem-prorſus ſub- 
ant. alem; but I find that the ſquare root of the cube 
of the revolutions of the planets and the ſquares of their 
diſtances have produced new enemies. I peiceive that 
I have incurred the indignation of certain German doc- 
tors. I have dared to meaſure the force of bodies in 
motion by m--v (or rather mXv). I have had the 
inſolence to doubt of the monades, the pre-eſtabliſhed 
harmony, and even the grand principle of indiſcernables. 
Notwithſtanding the fincere reſpe& I have for the great 
genius of Leibnitz, can I ever hope for repoſe after 
endeavouring to ſhake theſe foundations of nature ? 
Long ſophiſms and harſh reproaches have been uſed to 
convince me, according to reſpectable cuſtom long 
ſince introduced into the ſcience which is called philo- 
ſophy, that is to ſay, the love of wiſdom. 

It is true that a perſon infinitely reſpectable on every 
account and who poſſeſſes a genius in many different 
branches of ſcience has condeſcended to explain and 
adorn the ſyſtem of Leibnitz. I have been aſtoniſhed 
that I could not believe as well as admire it; but I 
have at length diſcovered the reaſon; it is that ſhe her- 
ſelf ſcarcely believed it; and this is what often happens 
between thoſe who imagine they wiſh to perſuade, 
and thoſe who uſe an effort to ſuffer themſelves to be 
perfuaded. 4% 
The more I proceed, the more I am convinced that 
ſyſtems of metaphyſics are for philoſophers, what ro- 
mances are for women, They are all in vogue one 
after the other, and they all expire by being forgot. 
A mathematical truth endures for ever, and the fan- 
toms of metaphyfics paſs away like the dreams of the 


ſick, 
Whea 
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When I was in England, I could not have the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing the great Newton who verged towards 
the concluſion of life. The famous curate of St. James's, 
Samuel Clarke, the friend, the diſciple, and the commen- 

tator of Newton, condeſcended to give me ſome in- 
ſtructions concerning this part of philoſophy which is 
raiſed on the baſis of ſenſe and calculation. I did not, 
in truth, find him poſſeſſed of that circumſpect anatomy 
of the human mind, that ſtaff of the blind, with which 
the modeſt Locke walked, ſeeking his way and finding 
it; in ſhort that wiſe timidity, which ſtopped Locke 
on the borders of the abyſſes. Clarke leaped into the 
abyſs, and I was daring enough to think of following 
him. One day, full of theſe grand reſearches which 
charm the mind by their immenſity, I ſaid to a ver 

enlightened member of the (Royal) Society: Mr. 
Clarke is a much greater metaphyfician than Mr. New- 
ton. That may be, replied he coldly; it 1s as much 
as to ſay that the one plays betrer at ball than the 
other. This anſwer made me return into myſelf. I 
have ſince ventured to pierce ſome of thele metaphyſi- 
cal balls, and found that they contained nothing but 
wind. So likewiſe when I ſaid to Mr. s'Graveſande, 
vanitas vanitatum, & maetaphsſica vanitas, he anſwered me, 
T am very ſorry that you are right. 

The father Mallebranche, in his Recherche de Is verits, 
conceiving nothing to be either beautiful or uſeful bur 
his ſyſtem, expreſſes himſelf thus; * Men are not 

* made to conſider flies; and the trouble is not to be 
_ © commended which ſome perſons give themſelves to 
* acquaint us how certain infects are formed, the tranſ- 
* formation of worms, &c. It is allowable to amuſe 
cc one's ſelf with theſe things for the ſake of diverſion, 
cc when one has nothing to do.” Nevertheleſs, this 
amuſement, for the ſake of diverſion, has brought us 
acquainted with the inexhauſtible reſearches of nature, 
which reſtore to animals the members they have loſt, 
which reproduce their heads after they are cut off, whic h 
give to this inſect the power of performing the act 
of generation the inſtant after 1 its head is ſeparated from 


its 
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its body and which permit others to multiply their 
ſpecies without the aid of the ſexes. This mere amuſe» 
ment has diſcovered a new univerſe in parvo, and an in- 
finite variety of the exertions of wiſdom and power; 
while Mallebranche after forty years ſtudy has diſcovered, 
that light is a vibration of preſſure on little vortices in motion, 
and that wwe ſee every thing in God. 

J have obſerved that Newton knew how to doubt; 


and thereupon they exclaim—* Oh, as for us, we have 


« no doubts; we know by infallible ſcience that the 
© ſoul is, I know not what thing, deſtined neceffarily 
« to receive I know not what ideas, at the time the 
ce body neceſſarily makes certain motions, without the 


© one having the leaſt influence on the other; as if one 


«© man were to preach, and another make the geſtures. 
c And this is called the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony. We 
«© know that matter is compoſed of beings, which are 
* not matter, and that in the paw of a maggot there 


c is an infinity of ſubſtances without extenſion, each of 


ce which has confuſed ideas which compoſe a concen- 
ic trated mirror of all the univerſe, and this doctrine is 
ce called the ſyſtem of the monades. We alſo conceive 


6 perfectly the agreement between liberty and neceſſity, 


e and underſtand very well how bodies in a plenum move.” 
Happy muſt they be who are able to comprehend things fo 


little comprehenſible, and who ſee another univerſe beſides 


this we live in. 


I admire a Doctor who informs you in an ironical and 


magiſterial tone, Lou err, and are ignorant that it 


_ & has lately been diſcovered, that that which is, is poſſi- 


& ble, and that every thing that is poſfible is not actual; and 
* that every thing that is aftual is poſſible, and that the 


& eſſences of things do not change.” Ah, would to God 


that the eſſence ot Doctors would change! Well then, 


you have informed us that there are eſſences, and I, in 
return, inform you, that neither you nor I have the honor 
to be acquainted with them; I acquaint you that no 
man on earth ever knew or will know what is matter, 


what is the principle of life and thought, what is the 


human ſoul, whether there be fouls whoſe nature it is 


Vol. I, * to 
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to think only without reaſoning, or to reaſon without 
thinking, or to do neither the one nor the other; whe- 
ther that which we call matter has ſenſations, in like 


manner as it poſſeſſes gravitation ; whether, &c. 
As to the diſpute concerning the meaſure of the force 


of bodies in motion, it appears to me to be no more than 


a diſpute of words; and I am forry that there are any 


ſuch in the mathematics. Whether we compute by 


mv (or rather mXv) or by m+v 2 (or rather v) 


mechanics will not be at all changed ; the fame number 
of horſes will be required to draw burthens, and the 
ſame charge of powder for cannon. This quarrel 1s the 
ſcandal of geometry. 


Yet would to heaven that this were the only quarrel 
among men! we ſhould be angels upon earth. But do 


not we rather reſemble at times, the devils which Milton 
repreſents, as devoured with rage, inquietude, diſguſt 


and pain, and yet reatuning on metaphylics in the midſt 
of their torments. 


Thus we behold, in Milton's brilliant dreams, 
The wretches doom'd to hell's infernal ſtreams, 
Immers'd in torrents of ſulphureous fire, 

| To ſound the arduous depths of fate aſpire: 
Being, foreknowledge, liberty and thought. 
Torture their minds in endleſs mazes caught; 
In vain they ſearch and toil an end to tind, 
The vaſt abyſs is ſcan'd by no created mind. 

And reaſon'd high 

Of Providence, forcknowledge, will and fate: 

Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge abſolute, 

And found no end, &c.” 


Letter concerning Roger Bacon. 


OU think, Sir, that Roger Bacon, the famous monk 
of the thirteenth century was a very great man, 
and that he was poſſeſſed of true knowledge, becauſe 
1 he 
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he was perſecuted and thrown into priſon at Rome by 
ignorant people. I confeſs that this is a great prejudice 
in his favour. But does not it happen every day that 
quacks gravely condemn each other, and that fools are 
compelled to pay fines to others equally ignorant ? This 
world has long reſembled the madhouſe, in which he 
who believed himſelf to be the eternal father anathe- 
matized him who beiieved himſelf to be the Holy 
Ghoſt; and theſe adventurers are not extremely rare at 
this day. 


Among the things for which he is reſpectable, we 


muſt firſt place his impriſonment, and next the noble 


boldneſs with which he declared that all the books of 


Ariſtotle were only fit to be burned ; and that in an age 
when ſcholaſtic men reſpected Ariſtotle much more than 
the Janſeniſts did St. Auguſtin. But has Roger Bacon 
produced any thing better than the poetics, the rhetoric 
and the logic of. Ariſtotle? Theſe three immortal works 


prove incontrovertibly, that Ariſtotle was a great and 


reſpectable genius, penetrating, profound and metho- 
dical, and that he was a bad natural philoſopher, on no 
other account than becauſe it was impoſſible to penetrate 
into phyfical knowledge without inſtruments ox 
Has Roger Bacon 1n his beſt work in which he treats 
of light and viſion, has he expreſſed himſelf clearer than 
Ariſtotle, when he ſays, light cauſes by means of mul- 
tiplication its luminous ſpecies, and this action is termed 
univocal and conform to the agent ; that there is another 
multiplication which is equivocal, by which light engen- 
ders heat, and heat putrefaCtion ? = 
Ihe ſame Roger Bacon in another place tells you, that 
life may be prolonged by ſpermaceti, aloes and dragons 
fleſh, but that immortality may be procured by means 
of the philoſophers ſtone. You are to obſerve, that to- 
gether with theſe valuable ſecrets, he poſſeſſed all thoſe 


of judicial aſtrology without exception; ſo likewiſe he 


aſſures us in his Opus Majus, that the head of man is 


ſubmitred to the influences of the Ram, his neck to thoſe 


of the Bull, his arms to the power of the Twins, &c. He 
even proves theſe fine things by experience, and praiſes 
2 much 
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much a great aſtrologer of Paris, who prevented, ſays 
he, a phyſician from putting a plaiſter on the leg of a 
diſeaſed perſon, becauſe the ſun was then in the fign of 
the W aterer, and becauſe the Waterer is mortal for legs 


to which plaiſters were applied. 


It is an opinion generally enough received, that our 
Roger was the inventor of gunpowder. It is certain that 
f this horrible diſcovery, for 

I obſerve the ſpirit of invention is of all times, and that 
Doctors and men who govern men and bodies, may be 
y ignorant as they pleaſe, they may cauſe 
the moſt ſenſeleſs prejudices to prevail, they may be 
without common ſenſc, there will always be found cer- 
tain obſcure artiſts, animated with a ſuperior inſtinct, 


who invent admirable things, upon which the learned 


afterwards reaſon. 


Here follows word for word, the famous paſſage of 
Roger 


« Greek fire is with difficulty extinguiſhed, for it is not 
« extinguiſhed by water. And there are certain fires, 
«© whoſe exploſion makes ſo much noife, that if they 


e ſhould be ſet on fire ſuddenly, and by night, a town and 


„ an army would not be able to ſuſtain it; the claps of 


* thunder are not to be compared with them. There 


tc are fires that aſtoniſh the fight fo much, that the 
« lightning from the clouds is more tolerable; it is 


« thought that it was by artifices of this nature, that 
46 Gideon threw terror into the army of the Midianites. 
„And we have a proof of this in the play of infants, 


« that is practiſed over all the world. Saltpetre is 
« rammed hard into a ball of the fize of an inch. This 


« js made to break with a noiſe which exceeds that of 


« thunder, and a firey exhalation is emitted, which is 


6 greater than that of lightning.” It appears evidently, : 
that R 


oger Bacon knew no more than the common 
experienced, of a little ball filled with ſalrpetre and 
placed on the fire. This is yet far from gunpowder of 
which he does not ſpeak in any place, but which was ſoon 
after invented. 


4 One 
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Bacon concerning gunpowder. It is found in the 
London edition of his Opus Majus, page 474. The 
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One thing ſurpriſes me more, which is, that he was 


ignorant of the direction of the magnetic needle, which 


in his time began to be known in Itahy; but as a com- 

ſation for this, he knew very well the ſecret of the 

— twig (of divination) and many other things of that 

nature, concerning which he treats in his Dignity of tbe 
tal Art. 

Yet notwithſtanding this ſhocking number of abſur- 
dities and chimeras, it muſt be confeſſed that this Bacon 
was a great man conſidering the age he lived in. What 
age? You aſk me; the age of the fœdal government, 
and ſcholaſtic learning. Imagine to * yourſelf, the Sa- 

moyeds and Oſtiacs to have read Ariſtotle and Aen. 
— you will have an idea of what we were. 

Bacon knew a little of geometry and optics, "which 

occaſioned him to be taken _— a ſorcerer at Rome and 


at Paris. Yet his knowledge extended no farther than 


the works of Alhazen; for at that time nothing was 
known but by the Arabians. They were the philoſo- 
phers to all the Chriſtian kings. The king's fool was 
always a native; but the doctor was Siber an Arabian 
or a jew. 

Tranſport this Bacon to che time in which we live, 
he would without doubt be a very great man. He 
reſembled gold debaſed by the filth of the age he lived 
in; had he lived in latter times, the gold would have been 
purified and refined. 

Unhappy mortals that we are! How many ages have 
been required to obtain the ſmall ſhare of reafon we 
poſſeſs! | 


On the Anti-Lucretius of Cardinal 3 25 


HE peruſal of the whole poem of the late Cardinal 
Polignac, has confirmed me in the idea which I 
conceived when he read the firſt part to me. I am more 
aſtoniſhed that in the midit of the diſſipations of the 
world, and the thorns of buſineſs, he could write fo long 
a work in verſe i in a ſtrange language, he who could 
F3 ſcarce 
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ſcarce have compoſed four verſes in his own language; 
It appears to me gow he often unites the force of Ly- 
cretius with the elegance of Virgil. Above all, I ad- 
mire him for that facility with which he conſtantly ex- 
* himſelf on ſubjects of ſo much difficulty. 
It is true that his Anti-Lucretius is perhaps too diffuſe, 
and not ſufficiently varied ; but I do not here inquire 
into his merit as poet, but as a philoſopher. Ir appears 
to me that an enlarged mind like his ought to do more 


juſtice to the manners of Epicurus, who, though a very 


indifferent philoſopher, was not the leſs a good man, 
and who always taught mildneſs, temperance, modera- 


tion and juſtice, virtues which his example taught ſtill 


more than his words. 


- This great man is thus apoſtrophized in the Anti- 
Lucretivs. 


Si virtutis eras avidus, * bonique, 
Tam fitiens, quid relligio tibi ſana nocebat, 
Aſpera quippe nimis viſa eſt. Aſperrima certe, 
Gaudenti vitiis, ſed non virtutis amanti. 
Ergo perfugium culpæ, ſoliſque benignus 
Perjuris ac fœdifragis, Epicure, parabas. | 
Solam hominum foecem poteras devotaque furcis 
Corpora, &c. 


Which may be thus rendered, lending it, i I may 
preſume to ſay ſo, a little more force: 


If chou hadſt ever dared to combat vice, 
If thy pure heart had cheriſhed virtue's flame ! 
Why ſhouldſt thou rob the breaſt of innocence, 
Of that great power who gives it its reward? 
was thy impiety that fear'd control, 
That trembled at his government ſevere. 
Teacher of ill, thy execrable hand 
Hath ſtrew'd the paths of perjury with flowers, 
2 the dire abyſſes of injuſtice, 


But 
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But Epicurus might anſwer the Cardinal: if, like 
you, I had had the happineſs to know the true God, to be 
born like you among people profeſſing a pure and holy 
religion, I certainly ſhould not have rejected this revealed 
God, whoſe laws were neceſſarily unknown to my mind, 
but whoſe morals exiſted in my heart. I could not ad- 
mit of gods ſuch as were announced to me by the Pagan 


ſyſtem. 1 had more reaſon than to adore divinities 


which they affirmed were born of a father and mother 
like mortals, and who made war like them. I was too 


much the friend of virtue, not to hate a religion which 


ſometimes invited to crimes by the examples of the gods 


themſelves; and ſometimes remitted for money the moſt 
horrible delinquencies. On the one hand, I every where 


ſaw men void of ſenſe and ſullied with vice, who ſought 
to render themſelves pure in the fight of impure 
gods; and on the other hypocrites, who boaſted their 
power to juſtify the moſt perverted, either by initiating 


them into certain myſteries, or by caufing the blood of 


bulls to fall on them drop by drop, or by plunging 
themſelves in the waters of the Ganges. I obſerved the 
moſt unjuſt wars undertaken as ſoon as the liver of a 
ram was found without a ſport, or when a woman with 
diſheveled hair and troubled viſage had pronounced cer- 


tain words, whoſe meaning was known neither to herſelf 


nor any one elſe. In ſhort, every land being ſtained with 
the blood of human victims, which barbarous pontiffs 


ſacrificed to barbarous gods: I thought myſelf right in 


deteſting ſuch religions. My religion was virtue. I in- 
vited my diſciples not to meddle with the affairs of the 
world, becauſe they are horribly governed. A true 


232 was a mild, moderate, juſt and amiable man, 
o 


whom no ſociety had reaſon to complain, and who 
paid no butchers to aſſaſſinate in public thoſe whoſe 
opinions differed from his own. From this ſtate to that 


of the holy religion in which you were bred, there is 


but one ſtep to make. I have deſtroyed the falſe gods, 


and if I had lived in your time I ſhouid have acknow- 
ledged the true, 
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In this manner might Epicurus vindicate himſelf; he 
might even deſerve his pardon with regard to the im- 
mortality of the foul, by ſaying, you ought to ſympa- 


thize with me for having oppoſed a truth which God has 


revealed five hundred years after my birth. I thought 


like all the firſt Pagan legiſlators of the world who were 


all ignorant of this Tet. 

I ſhould therefore have wifhed that the Cardinal Po- 
lignac had pitied Epicurus at the fame time that he 
condemned him ; a conduct that would not have been 
leſs favourable to good poetry. As to the natural phi- 


loſophy, it ſeems to me that the author has thrown away 
much time and many verſes in refuting the 14 


of atoms, and the other ablurdities with which the 


of Lucretivs abounds. This is to employ artillery — 


demoliſh a cottage. Beſides, why ſhould he wiſh to ſub- 


ſtitute the dreams of Deſcartes in the place of thoſe of 


Lucretius? 
Cardinal Polignac has inſerted very good vere in 
his paem, reſpe in the diſcoveries of Newton : but 
Fink if, he combats demonſtrated 
truths, The philoſophy of Newton does not admit of 
diſcuſſed in verſe; with difficulty it is treated of 
in proſe ; for it is all founded in geometry, The genius 
of poetry will reap no laurels here. The external part 


of theſe truths may be adorned by verſe; but to go deep 


into things, calculation and not verſe is neceffary. 


DISSERTATION, 


Sent by the Author, in Italian, to the Academy at Boloene, 


and tranſlated into French by himſelf; on the Changes 
which have happened on our Globe, and on the Petrefactions 


which are pretended to be the remaining Proofs of ſuch 


Changes. 


ſome are peculiar to philoſophers. Perhaps the 
ea Which ſo many philoſophers entertain that we ſee 


over 


Fre are errors which are not for the people z | 
1 
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over all the earth proofs of a general deſtruction, is an 
error of this kind. They have found on the mountains 
of Heſſe a ſtane that appeared to bear the impreffion of 
a turbot, and on the Alps a petrified pike; and have 
concluded from thence, that the ſea and rivers have 
once flowed on thoſe. mountains. It were more natural 
to conclude, that theſe fiſhes being carried thither by 
ſome traveller were ſpoiled and thrown away, and that 
in proceſs of time they became petrified ; but this idea 
was not ſyſtematic enough It is ſaid that a ſhip's an- 
chor was found on a mountain in Switzerland: but it is 
not remembered that very great burthens have been 
carried by men, eſpecially cannon; that this anchor 
might ſerve for the purpoſe of reſting or fixing the bur- 
then to ſome cleft in the rock; that it is very likely that 
this anchor was found in one of the little ports of the 
lake of Geneva; that in ſhort, the hiſtory of the anchor 
is, perhaps, fabulous ; and it is thought more pleafing 
to affirm, that it is the anchor of a veſſel that was 
wrecked in Switzerland before the deluge. 
The tongue of a ſea-dog has ſome reſemblance with 
a ſtone which is termed gloſſopetra. This has been 
ſufficient to aſſure philoſophers, that theſe are tongues 
which the ſea-dogs left on the Appenines in the time of 
Noah; why have they not likewiſe affirmed that the 
ſhells, which are termed conch # veneris, are, in fact, the 
real thing whoſe name they bear. . 
Reptiles almoſt always take the form of a ſpiral when 
they are not in motion; and it is not ſurpriſing, that 
when petrified, the ſtone ſhould have the ſame form. It 
is yet more probable, that there are ſtones which were 
generated in the form of à volute, the Alps and the 
Vaſges are every where full of them. Ir has pleaſed 
naturaliſts to term them cornua ammonis. Here they 
chuſe to diſcover the nautilus, a fiſh that has never been 
ſeen, and which is produced, they ſay, in the Indian 
ſeas. Without examining much whether this petrified 
fiſh was the nautilus or an eel, they have concluded the 
Indian ocean has long oyerflowed the mountains of 
Europe, | "IRON * 


In 
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In the provinces of Italy, France, &c. ſhells have 
been found which are affirmed to be originals of the 
Syrian ſea. My preſent intention is not to diſpute their 
origin; but might we not here recollect the numberleſs 
herd of pilgrims who carried their money to the Holy 
Land, and brought back ſhells; or is it preferable to think 
that the ſea of Joppa and Sidon has covered Burgundy 
and Milanais ? : 8885 3 

We might here diſpenſe with believing either the one 
or the other of theſe hypotheſes, and think, with many 
philoſophers, that theſe ſhells, which are thought to 
have been conveyed from ſo great a diſtance, are foſſils 
which the earth produces. We might moreover with 
much more probability conjecture, that there has once 
been lakes in the places where ſhells are now found. Bur 
| whatever opinion or whatever error is accepted can theſe 
ſhells prove, that the whole univerſe has been totally 
overthrown and diſarranged ? 9 5 
The cliffs of Calais and Dover are chalk; theſe 
mountains then were once united, no ſea intervening. 
The land about Gibraltar and Tangiers are nearly of the 
ſame nature; therefore Africa and Europe were once 
Joined, and the Mediterranean did not exiſt. The Py- 
reneans, the Alps, the Appenines, have appeared to 

many philoſophers to be the wrecks of a world that has 
often changed its form. This opinion has been long 
maintained by the whole ſchool of Pythagoras, and 
by many others. They affirmed, that all the habitable 
earth had once been fea, and that the ſea had for a long 
time been land. : 

We know that Ovid only reports the opinion of the 
oriental philoſophers, when he puts the Latin verſes 
into the mouth of Pythagoras, whoſe ſenſe is this; 


Time that has given to nature life and force, 
Forms and deſtroys all beings in its courſe ; 

For all things change in heav'n, in earth, in air; 
The golden age ſhall in its turn appear; 

The gifts of ſpring ſhall o'er the deſart ſpread, 
And hoary ocean change his oozy bed, 
| Foreſts 
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Foreſts now grow where roll'd the briny tide, 
And rocky Caucaſus has bilg'd the veſſel's fide. 
Time's ceaſeleſs pow'r the humble vale ſhall raiſe, 
And cruſh the lofty mountain to its baſe ; 
| While the eternal Power unſhaken reigns, 
And tho? all nature change, himſelf unchang'd remains. 


Such were the opinions of the Indians and of Pytha- 
goras, and they do not appear to a diſadvantage by be- 
ing put into verſe. Theſe opinions have been more 
than ever believed by the obſervation of thoſe beds of 
ſnells which are found in heaps in Calabria, Tourain 
and other places, in lands ſituate at conſiderable diſ- 


tances from the ſea. In fact, it is probable that they 


have been depoſited during a long courſe of years. 

The ſea, which has retired fome leagues from its an- 
cient boundary, has gained by degrees on other ſhores. 
From this almoſt inſenfible variation it has been thought 

r to conclude, that it has long covered the reſt of 
the globe. Frejus, Narbonne, Ferrara, &c. are no 


_ longer ſea-ports; half the little country of Eaſt Frieſ- 


land has been ſubmerged by the ocean; whence it is in- 
ferred, that whales have ſwam for ages on mount Tau- 
rus and the Alps, and that the bottom of the ſea has 

been peopled with men” = 
This {ritem of the phyſical revolutions of this world 
has been fortified in the minds of ſome philoſophers, by 
the diſcovery of the Chevalier de Louville. This aſtro- 
nomer went to Marſeilles to obſerve whether the obli- 
vity of the ecliptic remained the ſame, as it had been 
termined by Pytheas two thouſand years before. He 
found it leſs & twenty minutes ; that is to ſay, accord- 
ing to him, the ecliptic had approached one-third of a 
nearer the equator in two thouſand years, whence 


it follows, that in fix thouſand years it will have ap- 


oached it a whole degree. 

This being ſuppoſed, it is evident, that the earth, befides 
the motions it is known to have, muſt have yet another 
which will make it turn on itſelf from one pole to * 

1 Other. 
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other. It muſt follow, that in twenty three thouſand 
years the ſun will be in the equator for a long time: 
and that in a period of about two millions of years all 
the climates of the world muſt have been, in turn, in the 
torrid and in the frigid zone. And why, ſay the ſupport- 
ers of this opinion, ſhould we heſitate to admit a period 


of two millions of years? There are probably longer in- 


tervals between the reciprocal poſitions of the ſtars. 
We are already acquainted with a motion of the earth, 
which is accompliſhed in twenty-five thouſand years; 
namely, the preceſſion of the equinoxes. Revolutions 
of thouſands of millions of years are infinitely lefs in the 
eye of the eternal Architect of the univerſe, than the 
motion of 8 whoſe rotation is performed in the 
twinkling of an eye, appears to us. This new period 
— by the Chevalier de Louville, maintained and 
corrected by many aſtronomers, occaſioned an examina- 
tion of the ancient obſervations of Babylon tranſmitted to 
the Greeks by Alexander, and handed to poſterity by 
Ptolemy in his Almageſt. BY 

The Babylonians, at the time of Alexander, pre- 
tended to be in poſſeſſion of aſtronomical obſervations 
for the ſpace of four hundred thouſand three hundred 
years. It has been attempted to reconcile the calcula- 
tions of the Babylonians with the hypotheſis of the revo- 
lation of two millions of years. In ſhort, ſome philoſo- 
phers concluded, that every climate, having been in 
its turn one time at the pole and another time at 
the equinoxial, all the ſeas have changed their ſi- 
tuation. 7 

Extraordinary, vaſt, and great mutations are objects 
that ſometimes pleaſe the moſt correct imaginations. 
Philoſophers with for great changes in the ſcene of the 
world, upon motives ſimilar to thoſe which induce the 
people to wiſh the ſame thing at the theatre. From the 
point of duration in which we exiſt, our imagination 

launches into millions of ages to behold with pleafure 
Canada beneath the equator, and the ſea of Nova Zem- 
bla on the mountains of Atlas. 
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An author, who has rendered himſelf more famous 
than uſeful by his Theory of the Earth, has pretended 
that the deluge overturned the whole of our globe, 


formed the wrecks of a world, the rocks and mountains, 
rable confuſion; he be- 


and put every thing into irre 
holds nothing in the univerſe but ruins. The author 
of another theory, not leſs celebrated, ſees nothing but 
regularity, and affirms, that without the deluge this rc- 


gularity could not have ſubſiſted; each of them ad- 


mit the mountains to be the conſequence of an univerſal 
; deluge. 

Burnet, in his fiſth chapter affirms, that the earth be- 
fore the deluge was plain, regular, and uniform, with- 


out mountains and without a fea; the deluge, according 


to him, was the occaſion of the difference between this 
ſtate and that we ſee; whence is deduced the rea- 
fon why we find the cornua ammonis on the Appenines. 


Woodward is willing to acknowledge that the antedi- 


luvian earth had mountains, but he is perſuaded that 


they, with their metallic contents, were diffolved by the 
deluge, that others were formed; and that it is in this 


new earth that we find flints, formerly ſoftened by the 
waters, which now contain petrified animals. Wood- 


ward, in fact, might have perceived that marble, flint, 


&c. were not to be diffolved in water, and that ſea 


ſhells are very hard. Yet no matter; it was neceſſary to 


his ſyſtem that the water ſhould have diſſolved in one 
hundred and fifty days all the ſtones and minerals in 


the univerſe, in order to lodge oyſters and cockles in 


their bowels. 

The time the deluge lafted would be infufficient to 
read all the authors who have formed ſyſtems on this 
ſubject. Every one deftroys and renews the world with 
the ſame eaſe as Deſcartes formed it; for the greater 
part of philoſphers have, without ceremony, put them- 
ſelves in the place of God; they think to create the uni- 

verſe by a word. 

My preſent defign is not to imitate them, and I have 

no hope of diſcovering the means which God has made 

uſe of to create, to dromn, or to preſerve the " , 
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hold to the words of the ſcripture without pretending to 
explain it, and without daring to admit any thing that 
is not to be found in it. Let it be granted me to exa- 
mine only whether this globe has been and ought to be 


one day ſo abſolutely different from the ſtate in which ir 
now is. For this enquiry it is only neceſſary to uſe 
one's eyes. 


In the firſt place I examine thoſe mountains which 


Doctor Burnet and ſo many others look upon as the 


ruins of an old world diſperſed without order, like the 
remains of a town which has been deſtroyed by artil- 
lery. I obſerve them, on the contrary, arranged with 
the greateſt order from one end of the univerſe to the 
other. They in reality form a continued chain of lofty 
aquaducts, which, being divided and ſeparated in many 
places, leaves the ſpaces which are neceſſary for rivers 


and branches of the ſea, to afford the requifite moiſture 


to the earth. 
From the Cape of Good Hope extends a range of 


mountains, which are depreſſed to let paſs the Niger and 


the Zair, and which riſe again under the name of Atlas, 
while the Nile originates from another branch of theſe 


mountains. A narrow arm of the ſea ſeparates Atlas 
from the promontory of Gibraltar, which is joined to 
Sierra Morena; this touches the Pyreneans, the Pyre- 
neans the Cevennes, the Cevennes the Alps, and the 


Alps the Appenines, which terminate at the extremity 


of the kingdom of Naples; oppoſite to which are the 


mountains of Epirus and Theſſaly. You have ſcarce 
paſſed the ftraits of Gallipoli when you find mount 
Taurus, whoſe branches, under the name of Imius, 
Caucaſus, &c. extend to the extremities of the globe ; 
thus it is that the earth is every where adorned with theſe 


reſervoirs of water, from which all the rivers originate 
without exception, by which it is watered and rendered 


fruitful. And there is no river to which the ſea fur- 


niſhes the leaſt rill of its ſalt waters. 


Burnet had a chart of the earth divided into moun- 


tains inſtead of provinces: he labours by this repreſen- 


tation and his arguments to place an image of the moſt 
ES horrible 
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horrible diforder ; but from his own words as well as 
from his chart, we can diſcover nothing but harmony 


and utility. The Andes in America,” ſays he, are 
% a thouſand leagues long; Taurus divides Afia into 


ce two parts, &c. a man who could take in the whole 
« with one caſt of the ey e, would lee that the earth is ſtill 
ce more deformed than is imagined.” It appears quite 


the contrary, that a reaſonable man who could fee with 


a caſt of the eye both the one and the other hemiſphere 
crofſed by a range of mountains, which ſerve as reſer- 


voirs for rain, and ſources of rivers, could not but ac- 


| knowledge, in this pretended confuſion, all the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God himſelf. 

There is not a ſingle climate on the earth without 
mountains and rivers which iſſue from thence. This 
chain of rocks is an eſſential part of the mechaniſm ot 
the world. Without it the animals on the earth could not 


live; for life is not ſupportable without water. The 


water is elevated from the ſeas and purified by the con- 


tinual evaporation : the winds carry it to the ſummits of 
the rocks, whence it precipitates in rivers; and it is 


proved that this evaporation is ſufficient to ſupply both 


the rivers and the rain. 


The other opinion which pretends, that in the period 


of two millions of years, the axis of the earth moving 
itſelf continually or turning on itſelf, has forced the 
ocean to change, its bed; this opinion I ſay, is not lets 
contrary to phyſics. A motion which removes the axis 
of the earth ten minutes in a thouſand years, does not 
appear ſufficiently violent to diſturb the globe, or de- 
range its ſurface; this motion, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, would 
certainly leave the mountains in their places; and to 
ſpeak freely, it is not probable that the Alps have been 
removed from Caffraria to their preſent fituation, neither 
by flow degrees nor all at once. 

The view of the ocean ſerves as much as the moun- 
tains to overthrow this ſyitem. The bed of the ocean is 


hollowed out; and the more diſtant any part of this valt 


baſon is from the ſhore, the deeper it is found to be. 
There is no rock in the open ſea if you except an iſland 
= or 
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or two. Now, if there had been a time in which the 
ſea was upon our mountains, if men and animals had 
then lived in this cavity in which the ſea now is, could 
they have ſubſiſted? From what mountains could they 
then have received their rivers? It muſt have required 
a globe of an intirely different nature. And how could 
this globe have then revolved on its axis, being half 
hollowed, and the other half elevated and charged be- 
ſides with the whole maſs of the ocean? The laws of 
gravity and the laws of fluids muſt have then been en- 
tirely quaſhed and could not have taken place; how could 
this ocean have remained on the tops of mountains, 
without flowing down into the vaſt bed which nature has 
hollowed out for it? When philoſophers are raſh enough 
ka attempt the creation of a world, ridicule muſt follow 
the vain exertion. : 

There is therefore no > ſyſtem that can give the leaſt 
probability to the notion fo generally received, that the 

tace of our globe is c » that the ocean has long 
deen upon the habitable earth, and that men have for- 
merly lived where porpoiſes and whales now inhabit. 
Vegetable and animal beings are not changed; all the 
various ſpecies have remained the ſame: it would be 
very ſtrange that a grain of millet ſhould eternally pre- 
ſerve its nature, and that the whole globe ſhould be fub- 
ject to ſuch great variations. 

Wbat is here ſaid of the ocean, may be applied to 

the Mediterranean, and that great lake which is termed 

the Caſpian ſea. If theſe lakes have not always been 

where they are, it is abſolutely neceſſary that the former 

earth muſt have been of a nature entirely different from 
the preſent. 

A great number of authors have written that an earth - 
quake having once ſwallowed up the mountains which 
joined Europe and Africa, the ocean made a paſſage be- 
tween Calpe and Abila, and formed the Mediterranean 
ſea, which ends five hundred leagues from thence, at 
the Palus Meorides ; that is to fay, five hundred teagues 
of country fall in at once to receive the ocean. It is 
farther „ that tae fea is unfathomable off Gi- 


braitar, 
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braltar, and that therefore the adventure of the moun- 
+ tain is the more wonderful. 

It attention be only paid to all the rivers of Europe 
and Africa, which fall into the Mediterranean, it will 
be ſeen that they ought necelfarily to form a great lake. 
The Tanais, the Borilthencs, the Danube, the P6, the 

Yhine, &c. could not fall into the ocean, unleſs we in- 
dulge ourſelves in the pleature of ſuppoſing a time when 
the Tanais and the Boriſthenes came thro the Pyrenean 
mountains to fall into the bay of Biſcay. 

Philoſophers ſay, that it is nevertheleſs neceſſary that 
the Mediterranean ſhould have been produced by ſome 
accident. It is demanded moreover, what became of ſo 


many rivers as are now received into its boſom? And 


what is to make the Caſpian fea? They imagined a vaſt 
ſubterraneous cavity formed in the ſubverſion of things, 
which cave riſe to theſe feas; they affirmed that theſe 
ſeas communicated with each other, and with the ocean 


by this ſuppoled paſſage; they even reported that fiſhes | 


which had been caſt into the Caſpian ſea with a ring in 
their noſe, had been caught again in the Mediterranean. 


Thus it is that hiſtory and philoſophy have long been 


treated; but ſince true hiſtory has been ſubſtituted in 
the place of fables, and ſyſtems have given -place to 
true philoſophy, we ought no longer to give credit to 


fables of this nature. It is ſufficiently proved that eva- 


poration alone is ſufficient to explain how theſe ſeas do 


not overflow, and that it is not neceſſary they ſhould 


evacuate into the ocean. And it is very probable that 

the Mediterranean has always poſſeſſed its preſent place, 

and that the fundamental conſtitution or the univerſe has 
not been changed. 


I know very well, that there will always be people 


upon whole minds a petrified pike found on Mount 
Cenis, and a turbot found in the country of Heſſe, will 
have more influence than all the reaſoning of ſound phi- 
loſophy : they will pleaſe themſelves in imagining that 
the ridge of a mountain has been the bed of a river 
or of the ocean, however improbab'e the thing may ap- 
pear: and others will think when they ſee certain pre- 
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tended ſhells of Syria, in Germany, that the ſea of Syria 
has been at Franckfort. The pafhon for the marvellous 
produces ſyſtems ; but nature ſeems to delight in uni- 
formity and conftancy, as much as our imaginations are 
pleaſed with grand mutations ; -and as the great Newton 
ſays, natura eff ſibi conſona. The ſcripture tells us that 
there has been a deluge; but it ſcems no other monu- 
ment remains of it upon earth, than the remembrance 
of a dreadful prodigy that in vain exhorts us to reform 
and be juſt. ns, 


A Digrefiion concerning the Manner in which it 
is poſſible our Globe might be inundated. 


Wk I fay that the univerſal deluge that ele- 


vared the waters fifteen cubits above the higheſt 


mountains, is a miracle not to be performed by the laws | 


of nature with which we are acquainted, I ſay nothing 
but that which 15 very true. They who have been de- 
firous of explaining the phyſical cauſes of this ſingular 
prodigy, have not been more happy that thoſe who 


mould attempt to diſcover by the laws of mechanics, 


how four thouſand perſons were fed with five loaves and 
three fiſhes. Natural philoſophy has nothing in com- 
mon with miracles ; religion commands us to believe 
them, and reaſon forbids us to explain them. 
Some have thought that the clouds alone are ſufficient 
to inundate the earth; but theſe clouds are nothing more 


than the waters of the ſea itſelf, continually raiſed from 


its ſurface in a rare and purified ſtate. The more the 
air is Charged with vapors, the more the waters are ex- 
haled from our globe. So that the ſame quantity of 
water always ſubſiſts. If the clouds fall equally over 
all the earth, there is not an inch of ground inundated. 
If they are driven by the wind into one climate, and fall 
upon a ſquare league at the expence of the other lands 
which remain without rain, there is no more than this 
ſquare league deluged. 


Others 
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Others have made the whole ocean leave its bed for 
the purpoſe of overflowing the earth. It is at preſent 
eſtimated that the ſea at a medium may be about one 


thouſand feet in depth. It is but fifty feet in many 


places, and much leſs near the ſhores. In ſuppoſing it 
every where about the depth of a thouſand feet, we ſhall 
not be far from the truth. 2 

Now, the mountains of Quito are elevated above the 
level of the ſea more than ten thouſand feet. It would 
therefore require more than ten oceans one upon the 

other, elevated upon the half of the ſurface of the 
globe, which is ſea, and ten other oceans on the other 
half; and as the ſphere would then have a greater cir- 


cumference, four oceans more would be required to 


cover this enlarged ſurface; fo that it would neceffarily 


require twenty-four oceans at leaſt to cover the tops of 


the mountains of Quito; and even if no more than four 


were neceſſary, as Dr. Burnet pretends, a philoſopher 


muſt ſtill be very 


much embarraſſed with theſe four. 


Wuhd would ſuppoſe that Burnet makes theſe waters boil, 


in order to increaſe their volume? But water in boiling 


never ſwells above a quarter beyond its uſual volume. 
To what contrivances one is reduced, by attempting to 
explain that which we ought only to admire and refpeft. 


Remarks on the Thoughts of Mr. Paſcal. : 


" ERE follow critical remarks which 1 have long 


ſince made on the thoughts of Mr. Paſcal. I muſt 


requeſt that you will not here compare me to Ezekias who 


wiſhed to burn all the books of Solomon. I reſpect 


the genius of Paſcal; but the more I reſpect him, the 
more I am perſuaded that he himſelf intended to correct 
theſe thoughts which he had thrown upon paper 


for the purpoſe of reviewing them afterwards; and 


I admire the force of his mind while I combat fome 


of his opinions. PO 
It ſeems to me that the ſpirit in which Paſcal 'wrote 
theſe thoughts was that of ſhewing man in an odious 


OG 
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light. He ſtimulates himſelf to paint all as wicked and 
unhappy. He tes againſt human nature nearly in the 
ſame manner as he writes againft the Jeſuits. He im- 
putes to the eſſence of ur nature that which belongs 
only to peculiar men; and ſatyrizes mankind with great 
eloquence. I am dariug enough to take the part of 
humanity - zainii this ſublime miſanthrope. I can ven- 
ture to affirm that we are neither fo wicked nor fo un- 
happy as he makes us. I am moreover well perſuaded 
that if he had followed in his intended work the deſign 
that appears in his thoughts, he would have made a 
bock full of eloquent paralogiſins and fallities admirably 
deduced. It is even laid that all the authors who have 
lately written in defence of the chriſtian religion are 
more adopted to ſcandalize than edify. Do theſe au- 
thors pretend to know more than Jeſus Chriſt and his 
apoſtles? This is attempting to ſupport an oak by 


enveloping it with roſes; the uſcleſs roles may be re- 


moved without doing any damage to the tree. I have 
choſen at diſcretion ſome of the thoughts of Paſcal. 
and have placed my anſwer underneath, To conclude, 
we cannot too forcibly repeat how abſurd and cruel it 
is to make a party affair of this examination of the 
thoughts of Paſcal. I have no party but the truth. [ 
am of opinion, and it is true, that it is not for meta- 
phyſics to prove the chriſtian religion, and that reaſon is 


as no” inferior to faith as finite is to infinite. Our 


preſent buſineſs relates to reaſon; and reaſon is a thing 
af ſo {mall importance with men that it is not worth the 
peins of being concerned about it. 


ze. 


x 


SE Thought of Paſcal. 


THE greatneſs and the miſery of man are fo viſible, 
that it is neceſſary that the true religion ſhould teach 
us that there is in man a certain principle of greatneſs 
and a certain principle of miſery ; for it is neceſſary that 
the true religion ſhould be intimately acquainted with 
our nature; that is, that it ſhould be acquainted with all 
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its greatneſs and with all its miſery, and the cauſe of the 


one and the other; it is moreover neceſſary that it ſhould 
explain the reaſon of the aſtoniſhing contrarieties which 
are ſeen in human nature. 

1. This mode of reaſoning appears falſe and dans 


gerous; for the fables ot Prometheus and Pandora, 


the Androgynæ of Plato, the dogmas of the ancient 
Egvptians, and thoſe of Zoroaſter, do likewiſe give rea- 
ſons for theſe contrarieties. The chriſtian religion will 


not be leſs true even though theſe ingenious concluſions 


were not deduccd from it, which only ferve to exhibit 
the genius of their author. It is neceſſary for the truth 


of a religion that it ſhould be revealed, and not that 


it ſhould | give a reaſon for theſe pretended contrarieties; 


religion is no more given to teach metaphyſics than 
_ aſtronomy. | 


| U. 
Let us examine by this teſt all the rel! 'gions in the 


world, and let us fee whether there be any other except 
the chriſtan ſyſtem which is ſatisfactory. ls it that which 


the philoſophers teach, when they offer to us as all 


good; a good which is in Qurſelves? Is this the true 


good ? 

2. Philoſophers have not taught religion, and we are 
not here concerned to oppoſe their philoſophy. No 
philoſopher ever ſaid that he was inſpired by God; for 


if ſo he would have ceaſed to be a philoſopher and be- 


come a prophet. Our preſent buſineſs is not to deter- 


mine whether J-ſus Chrift ought to be preferred to 


Ariſtotle ; it is to prove that the religon of Jeſus Chritt is 


the true, and thoſe of Mahomet, Zoroaſter, Confucius, 
Hermes, and all the reſt are falte. It is not true that 


philoſophers propoſe to us as the ſole good, a good that 
is in ourſelves. Read Plato, Marcus Aurelius, Epec- 
tetus; they teach that we ſhould aſpire to be reunited o 
the divinity from whence we emanated or proceeded, 


Hl. 


And neverthelefs without this myſtery, the moſt incom- 


prehenſible of all, we are incomprehenſible to ourſe'ves. 
The knot ot our W takes its turns and returns in 
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the abyſs of original ſin. So that man is more incon- 
ceivable without this myſtery than this myſtery is incon- 
ceivable to man. 

3. What a ſtrange explanation! Man is inconceivable 
without the help of an inconceivable myſtery! lt is 
enough to underſtand nothing of our origin without 
explaining it by a thing we underftand as little. We 
are ignorant of the manner in which man 1s born, how 
he increaſes, digeſts. thinks, or how his members are 


obedient to his will. Would it be llowed me to 


explain theſe obſcuritics by an unintelligible ſyſtem ? 


Would it not be more to the purpoſe to lay I know 


nothing? A myſtery never was an explanation, but a 
divine and inexplicable thing. 
What would Mr. Paſcal have anſwered to a man who 


| ſhould have ſaid, I know that the myſtery of original 
fin is an object of my faith and not of my reaſon. 1 
know very well without the help of myſteries what man 
is; I fee that he comes into the world like other ani- 


mals; that the delivery of mothers is more painful in 


proporticn as they are more delicate; that women and 
female animals ſometimes die in the birth of their young; 
that there are ſometimes infants badly organiſed, who 


live deprived of one or two fenſes, and of the faculty of 


reaſon; that thoſe which are the beſt organiſed have the 


molt lively paſſions; that the love of ſelf is equal with 
all men, and that it is as neceſſary to them as the five 
ſenſes; that this ſelf love is given us by God for the 
preſervation of our being, and that he has given us re- 
ligion to regulate this ſelf-love. That our notions of 


things are juſt or unjuſt, obſcure or luminous, according 
as our organs are more ſolid or rare, and according as 


our paſſions are more or leſs intereſted ; that we depend 
in every thing on the air which ſurrounds us, on the 


aliments we take, and that in all this there is nothing 


of contradiction. 


Man in this reſpect is not an enigma as you deſcribe 
him for the ſake of the pleaſure of explaining it. Man 


appears to be in his proper place in nature, ſuperior to 
animals which he relembles in his organs, inferior to 
other beings whom probably he reſembles in thought. 

| Ke 
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He is, like every thing we behold, a mixture of 


and bad, of pleaſure and pain. He is provided with 


paſſions to impel him to action, and with reaſon to 
and regulate thoſe actions. If man were perfect he 
would be God, and theſe pretended contradictions are the 
neceſſary ingredients which enter into the compoſition 
8 man, who like the reſt of nature is what he ought to 

. This is what reaſon might ſay; therefore it is not rea- 
yo which informs men of the tall, but faith alone, to 
which recourſe is to be _ 

I 


Let us trace the inducements of our motions, let us 


obſerve ourſelves and ſee if we do not find the living 


characters of theſe two natures. 
Can fo many contradictions be found in a ſimple 


ſubject? 


This duplicity of man is ſo viſible, that there have 


been thoſe: who have thought that we have two ſouls; 


a ſimple ſubject appeared to them incapable of ſuch and 
ſo ſudden variations from a boundleſs prefurngtion to a 


horrible depreſſion of ſpirits. 


4. This thought is entirely taken from 6 


as well as many others. It is to be found in the Chapter 
on the Inconſtancy of our Actions. But the wiſe Montagne 


explains himſelf like a man who is in doubt. Our dif- 
ferent wills are not contradictions of nature, and man is 


not a ſimple ſubject. He is compoſed of a numberleſs 


ſet of organs. If only one of theſe organs be a little 


changed, it is neceſſary that a change ſhould follow in 
all the impreſſions received in the brain, and that the 
animal conſequently ſhould have new thoughts and de- 


| fires. It is very true that we are ſometimes oppreſied 


with ſadneſs and ſometimes inflated with preſumption, 
and that ought to be the caſe when we find ourſelves in 
oppoſite fituations. An animal which its mother careſſes 
and feeds, and another which is put to death by flow de- 
grees in a diſſection, experience very different ſenſations: fo 
it is with us; and the differences we find in ourſelves are 
ſo far from contradictory, that it would be contradictory 


if they did not exift. Thoſe fools who affirmed was we 
| ave 
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have two ſouls might with equal reaſon have given us 
thirty or forty; for a man under the influence of a vio- 
lent paſſion has frequently thirty or forty different ideas 
of the ſame thing, and ought neceſſarily to have them ac- 
cording as the object preſents itſelf under different apear- 
ances. This pretended duplicity of man is an idea as 
abſurd as metaphyſical; I ſhould like as well to ſay, that 


the dog that fawns and bites, is double; that the fowl 


which has ſo much care of its young and afterwards a- 
bandons them to that degree as not to know them, is 
double; that the glaſs which repreſents different objects, 
is double; and that the tree which is ſometimes loaded 
with leaves, and ſometimes bare, is double. I confeſs 


that man in a certain ſenſe is inconceivable; but all the 


reſt of nature is ſo likewile; and the apparent contra- 
ditions are not more numerous in man than in the reſt 
of nature. N 11 5 
V. 1 
Not to wager that God is, is to wager that he is 
net. Which fide then will you take? Let us weigh the 


loſs and gain, by taking the fide of believing that God 
exiſts; if you win, you win every thing; it you loſe, 


you loſe nothing. Wager then, without hefitation, that 
he exiſts; certainly I wiſh to win, bur the wager is per- 


haps too great. Let us fee, fince there is a like hazard 


of gain or loſs, ſuppoſing you had two only lives to gain 
for one, you may till lay the wager. _ 
5. It is evidently falſe to ſay, that not to wager that 


God is, is to wager that he is not, for he who doubts and 


defires to be inſtructed, moſt aſſuredly wagers neither 
on the one ſide, nor the other. 


ſeems rather indecent and puerile; the idea of play, and 


of loſs and gain does not ſuit the gravity of the ſubject. 
And again, the intereſt I have to believe a thing is no 


proof of its truth. You promiſe me the empire of the 


world if 1 join in your opinion. I wiſh therefore with 


all my heart that you may be right; but till you have 


proved the truth of your opinion to me, I cannot coin- 
cide with it, Begin, we might ſay to Paſcal, by con- 
- vincing my reaſon : it 1s-without doubt my intereft that 
there mould be a God, but if in your i{yſtem G 
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come for ſo very ſmall a number of people, if the ſmall 


number of the elect is ſo alarming, if I can do nothing 


of myſelf, tell me I pray what intereſt I have to believe 
you? Have I not an evident intereſt to be perſuaded to 
the contrary? With what face can you 12 to 
point out to me an infinite happineſs, to which of a 
million of men ſcarce one has a right to aſpire? If you 
wiſh to convince me, you muſt attempt it in another 
manner, and not talk at one time of games of chance, 
wagers and the like, and at another time diſcourage me 
by planting thorns inthe way which I wiſh and ought to 
follow. Your reaſoniag would ſerve only to "make 
Atheiſts, if the voice of all nature did not proclaim the 
exiltence of a God with as much force as theſe refine- 
ments have of weaknels. 
VI. 
When I behold the blindneſs and miſery of men, and 


theſe aſtoniſhing contrarieties which diſcover themlelves 


in his nature, when I obſerve the whele univerſe mute, 
and man without light, abandoned to himſelf, and, as it 
were, bewildered in this corner of the univerſe, with- 
out knowing who has placed him here, and for what 


purpole, or what will become of him after death, I am 


ſtruck with horror, like a man carried while afleep into 
a defart and frightful iſland, who wakes without know- 
ing where he is or how to get out of the place; when 


1 make theſe reflections, I am aſtoniſhed that we do 


not give ourſelves up to deſpair ia a Rate fo mi- 
terable. | 

6. While reading this reflection I received a letter 
from a friend, who lives in a very diſtant country“. 
Obſerve what he ſays, 

I] am here as you left me, neither gayer nor ſadder, 


e richer nor poorer, in the enjoyment ot perfect health, 


cc 
cc 
6 


6 very happy man.” 


* He as ſince been appointed to an embaſſy, and is become a man 


of great conſequence, His letter, which is ſtill in being, bears date 


in the year 1738. V. 
N There 


and in poſſeſſion of every thing that renders life agree- 
able; without love, avarice, ambition or envy; "and 


as long as this continues, I ſhall boldly call — a 
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There are many men as happy as him. It is with 
men as with other animals; one dog ſleeps and eats with 
its miſtreſs; another turns the ſpit and is as much con- 
tented; another becomes mad and is killed. For my 
part, when I regard Paris or London, I ſee no reaſon 
to give myſelf up to the deſpair Mr. Paſcal mentions ; 
I behold a city that in no reſpect reſembles a deſart 
iſland, but populous, opulent, and well governed, 
where men are as happy as is confiſtent with human na- 
ture. What wiſe man would fall into deſpair becauſe 
he is 1gnorant of the nature of thought, becauſe he 
knows only a few of the attributes of matter, and be- 
cauſe God has not revealed his ſecrets to him? It would 
be as proper to deſpair becauſe we have not four legs 
and two wings. Why ſhould we be ſtruck with horror 
at our being and ſtate? Our exiſtence is not ſo miſerable 
as we are tempted to believe. To regard the univerſe 
as a jail, and all men as criminals on the eve of execu- 
tion, is the idea of a fanatic. To believe that the 
world is a delightful place, in which we ought to have 
nothing but pleaſure, is the dream of a Sibarite. To 
think thar the earth, men, and animals are what they 
ought to be in the order of Providence is, I apprehend, 

the act of a wile man. 
= VII. 


The Jews are of opinion, that God will not leave the 
other nations for ever in this darkneſs ; but that a deli- 
verer will come for all men; that they are placed in the 
world to announce his coming, that they are expreſſly 
formed to be heralds of this great event, and to call all 
people to unite themſelves to them in the expectation of 
this deliverer. es £ 

7. The Jews have always expected a deliverer ; but 
this deliverer is for them and not for us; they expect a 
deliverer who ſhall render them maſters of the Chriſtians. 
And we hope that the Meſſiah will unite the Chriſtians 
and Jews together. With regard to this great event, 
their opinion is preciſely the contrary to ours. 

. VIII. 

The law by which this people is governed is altoge- 
ther the moſt ancient law in the world, the moſt perfect 

3 


an 
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and the only one that has been preſerved without inter- 
ruption in any ſtate. This is what Philo, the Jew, 


ſhews in ſeveral places, and Joſephus with great ſkill 


againft Appion, where he made it appear $0 be ſo an- 
cient, that even the name of lam was not ſhown to the 
ancients till a thouſand years after its promulgation : in- 
ſomuch that Homer, who has ſpoken of ſo many na- 
tions, never makes uſe of the term; and it is eaſy to 
judge of the perfection of this law ſimply by reading 


it, dy which we ſee, that all events and contingencies 
are provided for wich ſo much wiſdom, equity, and 
judgment, that the moſt ancient Greek and Roman le- 


giſlators, having ſome knowledge of it, have drawn 


their principal laws from thence ; as appears from thoſe 


which are called the twelve cables, and from other proofs 
3 Joſephus points out. 

It is very fa Fl Iſe that the law of the Jews | is the moſt 
* ſince before the time of their legiſlator, Moſes, 
they dwelt in Egypt, the land moſt renowned for its ſage 
laws, according to which their kings had been judged 


after death. It is very falſe that the word lau is not to 
de found in Homer; he ſpeaks of the laws of Minos in 
the Odyſſey. The word law is found in Hefiod ; and 
even if the word were to be found neither in Homer 


nor Heſiod, it proves nothing. There have been an- 
cient kingdoms, kings, and judges, and conſequently 


laws. Thoſe of the Chineſe arc much anterior to 


_ Moſes. 

It is likewiſe very falſe that the Greeks and Romans 
have taken their laws from the Jews. This could not 
happen at the foundation of their republics, as they were 
then of neceſſity unacquainted with the Jews. Neither 
could it be in the time of their grandeur, as they then 
had -a contempt for theſe Barbarians, which is well 


known over all the earth. Obſerve how Cicero treats 
them in ſpeaking of the capture of Jeruſalem by Pom- 


pey. Philo avows, that before the tranſlation of the 

Sepruagint, no nation was acquainted with their books. 
1X. 

This people is till admirable for its ſincerity. They 


preſerve with love and adelity the book in which * 


„t — 9 
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ſes declares that they have been always ungrateful te 


God, and that he knows that they will be yet more ſo 
after his death; in which he calls heaven and earth to 


- witneſs againſt them; and affirms that he has ſpoken 


enough to them; that at length God being irritated 


againſt them, will diſperſe them among all the people 


of the earth; that as they have angered him by wor- 


ſhiping gods that were no gods, he will vex them by 


calling a people that was not his people. Nevertheleſs 


this book, which diſgraces them 1n ſo many reſpects, is 


preſerved by them at the expence of their lives. This 
fincerity, which is without example in the world, does 
not originate from a natural cauſe. 

9. This fincerity has its examples every where, and 
its origin in nature. The pride of every Jew is in- 
tereſted to believe, that it is not his deteſtable politics, 


his ignorance of the arts, his rudeneſs, that has deſtroyed 


him; but that it is the anger of God that puniſhes him; 
he reflects with ſatisfaction that miracles have been ne- 
ceſſary to depreſs him, and that his nation is always the 
beloved of God, who chaſtifes it. Let a preacher aſcend 
the pulpit, and fay to the French, © You are a ſet of 
c wretches that have neither courage nor conduct; you 


* have been beat at Hockſtet and Ramillies, becauſe 


« you did not know how to defend yourſelves,” he 
would get himſelf pelted. But if he were to fay, © You 
« are Catholics cheriſhed by Gad ; your fins have irri- 
de tated the ctetnal Being, who delivered you into the 
% hands of the Heretics at Hockſtet and Ramillies; bur 
„% when you return to the Lerd he will proſper your 
courage at Denain.“ Theſe words would gain reſpect 
and eſtcem from his audience. NT 

If there be a God, we orght to love him only and not 


the creatures. 


10. We ovght to love the creatures, and that with 
great tenderneis; we ought to love our country, our 
wives, our fathers, and our children: this is fo requi- 


| fire that God has cauſed us to love them in ſpite of our- 
ſelves. The contrary principles are proper to form in- 
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human reaſoners; and this is ſo true that Paſcal, abuſing 


this principle, treated his ſiſter with harſhneſs and re- 
fuſed her ſervices, leſt he ſhould appear to love a crea- 


ture; thus it is written in his life. If this were 


duty and juſtifiable, what would become of human 
ſociety ? . 
XI. 


We are born unjuſt ; for every one tends to himſelf 


or his own advantage, which is contrary to all order. 


We ought to incline to the general good, and the ten- 
dency towards ſelf is the origin of all diſorder in war, 
in government, in economy, &. 


11. This is according to all order; it is as impofh 5ble 


that a ſociety ſhould be formed and ſubſiſt without ſeit- 
love, as that we ſhould beget infants without concupiſ- 


cence, or {ſupport ourſelves without appetite. It is the 
love of ourſelves that affiſts the love of others; it is by 
our mutual wants that we become uſeful to the human 
race. It is the foundation of all commerce and the eter- 
nal bond that connects mankind. Without this no art 


would have been invented, nor any ſociety of ten per- 


ſons formed. It is this ſelf-love which every animal has 
received by nature, that reminds us to pay a proper 


reſpec to that of other. The laws direct this ſelf- love, 


and religion pertects it. It is true that God might have 


formed creatures ſolely attentive to the good of others. 


In this caſe merchants would have gone to the Indies 


from motives of charity, and maſons would have built 
houſes for the purpoſe of doing pleaſure to their neigh- 


bour. But God has eſtabliſhed things otherwiſe ; there- 
fore let us not accuſe the inſtinct he has given us, but 
uſe it according to his commands. 


XII. 


The concealed ſenſe of the prophets cannot lead to 
error, and no nation, leſs carnal than they, could mit- 


take it. 
- For when good things are promiſed in ** 


what hindered them from underſtanding them to be real 


good things, if their covetouſneſs had not derermined 
them to the ſenſe of worldly goods ? 


S -n7-—— "> | : 
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12. In good faith, could the moſt refined people in 
the world have underſtood it otherwiſe? They were 
ſlaves to the Romans; they expected a deliverer who 
ſnould make them victorious, and cauſe Jeruſalem to 
be reſpected over all the world; how, with the light of 
reaſon, could they ſee this vanquiſher, this monarch in 
one of their country men, born in obſcurity and poverty, 
and condemned to the puniſhment of ſlaves? How could 
they underſtand by the name of their capital, a heavenly 
Jeruſalem, they to whom the decalogue had not even 
mentioned the immortality of the foul? How could a 

people, fo attached to their law, diſcover in thoſe pro- 
phecies which made no part of their law, a God con- 
cealed under the ferm of a circumciſed Jew, who, by 
his new religion, had overthrown and rendered abomi- 
nable circumciſion and the ſabbath, the ſacred founda- 
tions of the Jewiſh law? Let us adore God, without en- 
deavouring to penetrate _— myſteries. 

„. 3 

The time of the firſt coming of Jeſus Chriſt is fore- 
told; the time of the ſecond is not, becauſe the firſt 
coming was to be obſcure and concealed; inſtead of 
which the ſecond coming will be attended with great 
glory, and ſo manifeſt, that even his ennemies will ac- 
knowledge 1t. 5 : 
13. The time of the ſecond coming of Jeſus Chriſt 
has been foretold ſtill clearer than the firſt. Paſcal had 
evidently forgotten that Jeſus Chriſt, in the twenty-firſt 
chapter of St. Luke, ſays exprefily, * When you be- 
« hold an army environing Jeruſalem, know that deſo- 
lation is at hand; Jeruſalem ſhall be thrown to the 
ground, and there ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, in the moon, 
and in the ſtars, and the waves of the ſea ſhall make 
„a great noiſe. The powers of heaven ſhall be broken, 
« and then ſhall be ſeen the Son of Man Coming on a 
cloud with great power and majeſty. This genera- 

tion ſhall not paſs away till theſe things be accom- 
pliſhed.” Nevertheleſs the generation paſſed away, 
and theſe things were not accompliſhed. Whatever time 
St. Luke wrote, it is certain that Titus took Jeruſalem, 
and 
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and that neither ſigns in the heavens nor the Son of Man 


in the clouds were ſeen. But however, though this ſe- 


cond coming is not arrived, if this prediction is not ful- 
filled, it becomes us to be flent, not to queſtion Provi- 
dence, but to believe all th 1 the church teaches. 

XIV. 

The Meffiah, according to the carnal Jews, ought to 
be a great temporal prince According to the carnal 
Chriſtians he is come to diſpenſe us from loving God, 
and to give us the ſacraments, which effect every thing 
without us; neither the one nor the other | is Adler the 
Chriſtian or Jewiſh religion. 

14. This article is much rather a piece of ſatire than 
a Chriſtian reflection. It is evident that he aims at the 
Jeſuits ; but, in fact, has any Jeſuit affirmed that Jeſus 
Chriſt is come to d' ſpenſe us from loving God? The 


diſpute concerning the love of God is purely a diſpute 


of words, like many other quarrels of ſcience which have 
cauſed ſuch lively hatred and ſuch dreadful misfortunes. 
This article is likewiſe faulty in another reſpect, which 
is in ſuppoſing that the expectation of a Meſſiah was a 
point ot religion among the Jews: it was only a com- 
forting opinion that was received by them. The Jews 


hoped for a deliverer ; but they were not commanded 


to believe this as an article of faith. All their religion 
was ſhut up in the books of the law. The . were 
never regarded as GO by the Jews. 

V. 


To examine the prophecies it is neceſſary to under- 


ſtand them; for if we believe they have but one 
ſenſe, it is certain that the Meſſiah is not yet come; but 


if they have two ſenſes it is certain that he is come in 


Jeſus Chriſt. 
15. The chriſtian ** founded in truth itſelf has 


no need of doubtful proofs. Now if any thing could 


ſhake the foundations of this holy and 2 reli- 


gion, it is this ſentiment of Mr. Paſcal. He wiſhes 


that every thing in the ſcripture ſhould be underſtood 
to have two ſenſes, but a man who had the misforrune to 
be incredulous might ſay to him: he who gives a double 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe to his words wiſhes to deceive, and this duplicity is 
always puniſhed by the laws: how then can you with. 
out bluſhing admit that in God which is deteſtable 
in man? What do I fay? With what contempt and in- 
dignation you treat the oracles of the Pagans becauſe 
they had two ſenſes? When a prophecy 1s literally ac- 
compliſhed, will you preſume to maintain, that it 1s 
falſe becauſe it does rot anſwer to a myſtical fente which 


is given to it? Doubtleſs no, for that would be abſurd. 


How then does a prophecy that is not really accom- 


pliſhed become true in a myſtical ſenſe? What! it 


true you cannot render it falſe, and if falſe you can 


render it true? This is a ſtrange difficulty. We mutt 


hold to the faith alone in theſe difficulties, which 1 is the 
only method to end the diſpute. 
XVI. 

The infinite diſtance from body to ſpirit, ty pifies the 
infinitely more infinite diftance between ſpirit and 
charity; for charity is {upercatural. 

16. It is to be believed that Monſ. Paſcal would 
not have inſerted this unintelligible thought in his work 
if he had had time to review it. 

XVII. 

The moſt apparent weak places have a degree of 
force to thoſe who take thirgs in a proper light; for 
example, the two genealogies of St. Matthew "and St. 
Luke; it is ev ident that they were not made in concert 
with each other. 

17. Ovcht the editors of the Thoughts of Paſca] to 
have printed this thought, ſince the explanation of it 
alone is perhaps capable of doing injury to religion ? 
What good purpoſe does it anſwer to ſay, that "theſe 


gencalogies, theſe fundamental points of the chriſtian 


religion. contradi& each other entirely, without ſaying 


In what manner they may be reconciled? The antidote 


ſhould have beer, offered with the poif n. What ſhould 
we think of an advocate who ſhould fay, my client con- 
tradicts tn teif, but this weaknets ought to have force 
with thoſe who take things in a proper light? What 
ſhould ve ſay to two wiinctices who conttadict each 
5 other ? 


r rr 
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other? We ſhould ſay, you are not in concert or previ- 

ouſly agreed with each other, but certainlyone of you 

affirms a falſehood. 95 
XVIII. 

Let us no longer be reproached for want of clearneſs, 
fince we confeſs it ourſelves; but let the truth of 
religion be acknowledged by the ſmall light we have 
and the indifference we have to know it. 

13. Theſe are ſtrange marks of truth which Paſcal 
offers. What other marks has falſchood? What? is 
it ſufficient in order to be believed, to ſay, I am ob/cure, 
Jam unintelligible ? It would be much wiſer to preſent to 
view the lights only of the faith and not theſe learned 
r 

XIX. 


If there were but one religion God would be too 
manifeſt. 5 5 5 

19. What! do you ſay, that if there were but one reli - 
gion God would be too manifeſt? You have ſurely forgot 
how frequently you have ſaid, that the time will come 
when there ſhall be but one religion. According to you, 

God will then be too manifeſt. * 

I ſay that the Jewiſh religion conſiſts in none of theſ 
things, but only in the love of God, and that God re- 
proved every thing elſe. Fo 5 

20. What! has God reproved thoſe things which him- 
ſelf has commanded to the Jews with ſo much care and 
with ſo prodigious a detail? Is it not more proper to ſay 
that the law of Moſes conſiſted in love and adoration? To 
reduce every thing to the love of God may probably ariſe 
leſs from the love of God, than from the hatred which 
every Janſeniſt has for * neighbour. 

XI. 

The choice of a profeſſion is an affair of the utmoſt 
importance to life; chance directs us; it is cuſtom that 
makes maſons, bricklayers, ſoldiers, &c. ale 

21. What can then determine ſoldiers, maſons and 
all mechanic workmen, if not that which is called chance 
and cuſtom? It is only to the arts that require genius 

Vol. I. R 2 OT 
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that one determines oneſelf, but for the occupations that 
every one is capable of following, it is very natural and 
reaſonable that cuſtom ſhould determine. 

XXII. 

Let any one examine his thoughts and he will find 
them always occupied with the paſt and the future, 
We ſcarcely, if at all, think of the preſent, or if we do, 
it is only to gain light for future conduct. The preſent 
is never our employ; the paſt and the preſent are our 
means, and the future alone our object. 3 
22. It is falſe that we do not think of the preſent; our 
attention is directed to it in ſtudying the works of nature, 
and in performing all the functions of life our thoughts 
are very much fixed on the future. Let us thank the 
author of nature, that he has given us this inſtin& which 
inclines us perpetually to the future. The moſt precious 
treaſure that man poſſeſſes which mollifies our chagrin, 
and which paints future pleaſures to the imagination while 
we poſleſs the preſent. If men were ſo unfortunate as 
to buſy themſelves only with the preſent, we ſhould nei- 


ther ſow, nor plant, nor provide any thing, we ſhould be 


in the greateſt want in the midſt of this falſe enjoyment. 
How could a genius like that of Mr. Paſcal give into fo 


common place, and ſo falſe a notion as this? Nature 


has ordained that every man ſhould enjoy the preſent 
in ſupporting himſelf, in begetting children, in liſtening 
to agreeable ſounds, in employing his faculty of thought 
and perception; and that in quitting theſe fituations, 
or frequently in the middle of them he ſhould think of 
the future, without which thought he would periſh with 
miſery. Infants and fools think only of the preſent, is 
It proper that we ſhould reſemble them ? MED 
XXIII. 
But when I have confidered things more nearly, I 
have found that this continual diſtance at which men 
are from repoſe and remaining with themſclves, ariſes 
from a very effective cauſe, namely, the natural unhap- 
pineſs of our feeble and mortal condition, which 
is ſo miſcrable that nothing can confole us, ſince 
YL | nothing 
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nothing can hinder us from thinking, and we ſee nothing 
but ourſelves. 

23. The expreſſion to ſee nothing but ourſelves is 
without meaning What kind of man muſt that be 
who is ſuppoſed not to act and to contemplate himſelf ? 
I not only ſay that this man would be an ideot and 
uſeleſs to ſociety, but I affirm that this man could not 
_ exiſt. For what is it that he contemplates ? his body, 
his feet, his hands, his five ſenſes ? He muſt then either 
be an ideot, or he muſt make uſe of them. Suppoſe 
him not to contemplate theſe but to attend only to his 
faculty of thought. He cannot contemplate this faculty 
but by exercifing it. Now he will think of ſome- 
thing, either the ideas already preſent, or will compoſe 
new ones; and he can have no ideas but from without. 
He is therefore neceſſarily employed either by contem- 
plating his ſenſes or his ideas; and conſequently is 

either out of himſelf or an ideot. Yet more, it is im- 
poſſible for human nature to remain in this imaginary 
ſtupidity ; it is abſurd to think and ridiculous to affert 
it. Man is born for action as the flame tends upwards 
and the ſtone downwards. To be unemployed and not 
to exiſt are effects of the ſame kind to man. The 
whole difference confiſts in employments that are calm 
or tumultuous, dangerous or uſeful. 
5 r 6 
Men have a ſecret inſtinct which impels them to 
ſeek diverſion and employment from without, which 
ariſes from a perception of their continual miſery; and 
they have another inſtinct which is a remainder of 
the greatneſs of their primitive nature, which informs 
them that happineſs is to be found only in repoſe. 
24. This ſecret inſtinct being the firſt principle and 
the neceſſary foundation of ſociety, proceeds rather from 
the goodneſs of God, and is rather the inſtrument of 
our happineſs than a perception of our miſery. I do 
not know what our firſt parents did in the earthly para- 
diſe; but if they had each thought only of ſelf, the 
exiſtence of the human race, had been very hazardous. 
It is not abſurd to think that they were provided with 
R 2 perfect 
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perfect ſenſes, that is to ſay, perfect inſtruments of 
action for the ſole purpoſe of contemplation? And is 
it not pleaſant that men of ſenſe ſhould imagine that 
indolence is a title of grandeur, and action a degradation 
of our nature? 

3 XXV. 


When Cyneas ſaid to Pyrrhus, who propoſed to en- 
joy repoſe with his friends after having conquered the 
greateſt part of the world, that it would be better to 
promote his own happineſs by enjoying repoſe at that 
33 time without ſeeking it thro' ſo many fatigues; 
e gave him a council ſubject to many difficulties and 
which was ſcarce more re: ſonable than the intention of 
the ambitious youth. The one and the other ſuppoſed 
that man was able to content himſelf with his preſent 
enjoyments without filling the void in his heart with 
imaginary hopes: which is falſe. Pyrrhus could be 
happy neither before nor after having conquered the 
world. : 
25. The example of Cyneas makes a good appear- 
ance in the ſatires of Boileau, but not in a book of 
philoſophy. A good king may be happy at home; and 
tho' Pyrrhus is held forth to us as a fool, the argument 
has nothing to do with the reſt of mankind. Mo 
1 „ . 
We muſt then acknowledge that man is ſo un- 
happy, that he is even diſguſted without any ſtrange 
or external cauſe, by the ſole ſtate of his condition. 
26. Would it not be equally true to ſay, that man 
is happy in this reſpect, and that we are under the 
higheſt obligations to the author of nature, who has 
united diſguſt to inaction in order to force us by that 
_ to become uſeful to our neighbour and our- 
elves. o | 3 


n. 3 
Whence comes it that that man who has lately loſt 
hisonly ſan, and who borne down with law-ſuits and quar- 
rels, was this morning ſo troubled, thinks no more of it 
at preſent ? Do not be ſurpriſed ; he is entirely employed 
in obſerving the courſe of a ſtag which his dogs have 
3 | 


cloſely 


% 
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cloſely purſued theſe fix hours. No more is neceſſary 
for man, how full ſoever he may be of ſorrow, if he 
can be prevailed upon to enter into ſome diverſion, he 
becomes happy for the time. 


27. This man acted very properly; diſpation = Wh 


more certain remedy againſt grief, than quinquina for a 


fever; let us not blame nature for this, who is ever ready 


to aſſiſt us. Lovis XIV. went a hunting the day he 


had loſt one of his children; and he acted very wiſely in 


ſo doing. 
XXVIII. 
Let us imagine a number of men in chains, and con- 


demned to death, ſome of which are every day executed 


in the ſight of the others; they who remain ſee their 
on condition in that of their fellows, and regarding 
each other with grief and without hope, expect their 
turn to arrive. This is the image of the condition of 


28. This compariſon aſſuredly is not juſt. Wretches 
in Chains who are executed one after the other are un- 


happy, not only becauſe they ſuffer, but likewiſe becauſe 
they experience that which other men rare not ſubject 
to. The natural fituation of man is neither to be 
chained nor put to death; but all men are made like 
animals and plants, to grow, to live a certain time, to 
produce their like, and to die. In a ſatire we may ſhew 


the dark ſide of man as much as we pleaſe; but when 


we make the leaſt uſe of reaſon, we muſt confeſs that 
of all animals, man is the moſt perfect, the moſt happy, 
and that which lives the longeſt; for that which is re- 


ported of ſtags and ravens is fabulous. Inſtead therefore 


of being ſhocked and complaining of our unhappineſs 
and the ſhortneſs of life, we ought to be ſurpriſed, and 
to felicitate ourſcives on our happineſs, and the length 


bol its duration. To reaſan merely as a philoſopher, I 


may venture to affirm that there is much pride and 
raſhneſs in pretending that by our nature we ought to 
be better than we are. 4 
= XXIX. 


For in ſhort, if man had not been corrupted, he would 


have enjoyed truth and happineſs with aſſurance, &c. ſo 
X 3 evident 
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evident it is that we have been in a ſtate of perfection 
from which we are fallen. 

29. It is certain, from faith and revelation, things 
above the comprehenſions of men, that we are fallen; 
but nothing is leſs apparent to reaſon. For I wiſh to 
be informed whether God could not without derogating 
from his Juſtice, create man ſuch as he is at preſent; 
and has he not in fact created him for the purpoſe of 
becoming what he is? Is not the preſent ſtate of man a 
benefit beſtowed by the Creator? Who has informed 
you that God owes you more than he has given? Who 
has told you that your being requires more knowledge 
and happineſs? Who has told you that more of either 
is conſiſtent with that being? You are aſtoniſhed that 
God has made man fo bounded, ſo ignorant and fo par- 
tially happy ; but why are you not aſtoniſhed that he has 
not formed you more bounded, more ignorant and leſs 
happy ? You complain of a life fo ſhort, and fo un- 
happy? Thank God that it is not more ſo. What then? 
According to you, to reaſon conſiſtently, it is neceſſary 
that all men ſhould accuſe Providence 2 — 
ſicians, who reaſon on original fin. 

XXX. 

Original fin is folly in the fight of men ; but it is 
given as ſuch. 

30. By what moſt palpable contradiction can you then 
ſay that this original fin is manifeſt? Why do you ſay 
that every thing adviles us of it? How can it at the lame 
time be folly and demonſtrated by reaſon ? 

XVXXI. 

The ſag2s among the Pagans who have taught that 
there is but one God have been perſecuted, the Jews were 
| hated, and the Chriitians yet more. 

31. They have ſomeumes been perſecuted, in the 
ſame manner as a man wouid now be who ſhould at- 
tempt to inculcate the adoration of a God independant of 
the received modes of worſhip. Socrates was not con- 

demned for having affirmed that there was but one God, 
but becauſe he ſet himſelf againſt the external forms of 
worſhip eſtabliſhed in Greece, and had * 
create 
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created himſelf ſome very powerful enemies. With re- 
ſpect to the Jews, they were hated, not becauſe they he: 
lieved in one God, but becauſe they ridiculouſly hated 
other nations; becauſe they were barbarians, who flex 
without pity their vanquiſhed enemies; and becauſe th 
a vile, ſuperſtitious and ignorant people, without. art: 
and without commerce, they deſpiſed the moſt poliſhed | 
nations. As to the Chriſtians, they were hated by thy 
Pagans, becauſe they attempted to overthrow the reli- 
gion of the empire, which at length they accompliſhed ; 
as the Proteſtants have made themſclveſs maſters in the 
ſame countries in which they were long hated, perſecuted 
and maſſacred. 1 TO 
ES þ + + © | GT TP 
How many ſtars have been diſcovered by glaſſes which 
were unknown to philoſophers before? The ſcripture 
was raſhly attacked, becauſe it affirms in ſo many places, 
the countleſs number of the ſtars. They are in number, 
ſaid they, no more than one thouſand and twenty-twa 
we are well aſſured. | FT. 
32. It is certain that the holy ſcripture in matters of 
phiſiology is always adapted to the received notions ; 
thus it ſuppoſes the earth to be immoveable, the fun to 
riſe and fer, &c. It is not by an aſtronomical refine- 
ment that it ſays the ſtars are numberleſs, but to accom- 
modate itſelf to vulgar ideas. In fact, tho* our eyes 
diſcover no more than one thouſand and twenty-two, and 
that with much difficulty, yet when we regard the fky 
fixedly, the ſight is dazzled and confuſed, and we think 
we fee an infinite number. The ſcripture ſpeaks then 
according to this vulgar prejudice; for it was not given 
for the purpoſe of making us philoſophers ; and it is 
very likely that God neither revealed to Habbakuk nor 
Baruch, nor Micah, that an Engliſhman named Flam- 
ſtead ſhould in a future age make a catalogue of near 
three thouſand ſtars, obſerved with the teleſcope, Ob- 
ſerve, I beſeech you, the conſequence which may be de- 
duced from this ſentiment of Paſcal. If the apthors of 
the Bible have ſpoken. of the great number of ſtars as 
knowing the cauſe they were then inſpired with regard 


e 
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to natural philoſophy. And how could ſuch great phi- 
ſophers ſay that the moon ſtood ſtill over Ajalon, and 
e fun over Gibeon in Paleſtine ? That grain muſt rot 
before it can ſprout forth and grow, with an hundred 
other things of the fame nature? Let us therefore con- 


* 


moe that we are not to ſeek phyſics but morality in the 


Bible, that it is meant to form the Chriſtian and not the 
philoſopher. 5 
XXXIII. 


Is it courage in a dying man in his weakneſs and agony 
to affront the Almighty and eternal God? 
33. It has never happened, and cannot happen, unleſs 
in a violent tranſport of madneſs, that a man ſhould ſay, 
I believe a God, and I defy him. 
L readily believe hiſtories, whoſe witneſſes ſubmitted 
to death in proof of their teſtimony. Sans 
34. The difficulty is not only to know whether we 


- ought to believe witneſſes who died to confirm their 


teſtimony, as many fanatics have done; but likewiſe 
whether theſe witneſſes really died for that purpoſe; 
whether their depoſitions are preſerved, whether they 
dwelt in the countries in which they are ſaid to have 
died. Why has not Joſeph, who was born at the time 


of the death of Chriſt, Joſeph the enemy of Herod, 


poken a word of all this? Could Mr. Paſcal 
dave explained this he would indeed have been famous. 
3 : XXXV. 
The ſciences have two extremities that touch each 
other, The firſt is that pure natural ignorance in which 
all men are born. The other extremity is that at which 
great minds arrive, who having paffed through all that 


ofeph ſo little attached to Judaifm, why has not this 
ofeph | 


man can know, diſcover that they know nothing, and find 


themſclves in the ſame ignorance with which they ſet 
out. ae : 
33. This thought appears to be a ſophiſm, and the 
falſity conſiſts in the word ignorance, which is uſed in two 
different ſenſes. He who can neither write nor read is 
ignorant; but a mathematician who is ignorant of the 
+. £ 4 | | e : hidden 
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hidden principles of nature, is not at the point of igno- 
rance at which he ſet out when he began to learn to read. 
Mr. Newton knew not why man can move his arm when 
he wills, but he was not lefs knowing in other things on 
that account. He who is ignorant of the Hebrew, but 
knows the Latin, is knowing or learned in compariſon 
with him who knows only the French. 
XXXVI 

The faculty or power of being pleaſed bs diverſion, 
is not that in which happineſs confiſts; for diverſion 
comes from without, and is therefore dependant ; con- 
ſequently it is liable to be troubled by a thouſand acci- 
dents which cauſe inevitable afflictions. 

36. This is as if we ſhould ſay, that one cannot be 
unhappy without being overwhelmed with grief, for it 

is produced from without. He is actually happy "who is 
in poſſeſſion of pleaſure, and this pleaſure cannot ariſe 
but from without; we cannot have either ideas or ſen- 
fations but from without, in like manner as we cannot 
nouriſh our bodies but by admi:ting into them forei 
ſubſtances, which are changed into our ſubſtance. 

 _XXXVI.L 

Extreme wit is accuſed of folly as well as the extreme 
want of it; nothing paſſes for good but mediocrity. 

37. It is not extreme wit but extreme vivacity and 
volubility of ſpirits that is accuſed of folly; the ex- 
rreme of wit, is extreme judgment and propriety, dia- 
metrically oppoſed to folly. The extreme want of wit 
is a want of conceptions and of ideas; it is not folly 
but ſtupidity. Folly is a derangement of the organs 
which cauſes many objects to be contemplated in too 
rapid a ſucceſſion, or which fixes the imagination on a 


| fingle object with too much application and violence. 


Neither is it mediocrity that paſſes for good, it is the 
being diſtant from too oppoſite vices, it is what we term 
the juſt medium and not mediocrity. This remark and 
— others of the ſame kind are not made but for 
the ſake of giving clear ideas: rather to explain than 


contradict, 


XXXVIIL 
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XXXVIII. 

If our condition were really happy, it would not ebe 
neceſſary to divert ourſelves from thinking of it. 

38. Our condition is preciſely that of thinking of 
exterior objects with which we have a neceſſary connec - 
tion. It is falſe to affirm that man may be diverted 
from thinking on the human condition; for to whatever 
he may apply his mind, he applies it to ſomething that 
is neceſſarily connected with his condition; and I repeat, 
that to think of one's ſelf is to think of nothing; it is 
to be obſerved that I ſay nothing at all. Far from per- 
ſecuting a man from thinking on his condition, we never 
entertain him but with the agreeable circumſtances re- 
lating to that condition. To a learned man we ſpeak 
of ſcience and reputation, to a prince of that which re- 
lates to his grandeur; and to every man we _ of 


plcaſure. 
XXXIX. | 
The higher and lower orders of mankind have the | 
ſame accidents, the ſame cauſes of diſturbance, and the 
ſame paſſions. But the one are at the top of the wheel 
and the others near the center, and therefore leſs affected 
by its movements | 
9. It is falſe that the lower are leſs agitated than the 
higher orders of mankind. On the contrary, their dif- 
pair is more lively, becauſe they have fewer reſources. 
Of an hundred perſons who kill themſelves at London 
and elſewhere, ninety-nine are of the lower order, and 
ſcarce one of an elevated condition. The compariſon of 
the wheel is ingenious and falſe. 
XL. 
We do not teach men to be honeſt, and we teach 
them every thing elſe; and nevertheleſs they value 
themſelves upon knowing nothing but what they have 
learned. 
. Men are taught to be honeſt, without which 
few would be ſo. Suffer your ſon in his infancy to take 
whatever falls into his hands, and at fifteen he will rob 
on the highway. Praiſe him for a lye, and he will 
become a falſe witneſs, Flatter his paſſions and he will 


certainly 
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certainly become debauched. Men are taught every 
thing not excepting virtue 1 T religion. 
How ridiculous is the project of Montagne to draw 
his own picture! and that not ſlightly, and contrary 
to his own maxims, as it may happen to any one to 
tranſgreſs, but in conſequence of his own maxims and 
by a firſt and principal defign! For to ſay filly things 
y chance or weakneſs is a common fault; but to 
ſay them by deſign, and thoſe ſo ridiculous as the pre- 


ſent, 1s inſupportable. 


41. What a charming project it was of Montagne to 


paint himſelf with that openneſs and fimplicity that he 


has done! He has painted human nature itſelf, If 
Nicole and Mallebranch had always ſpoken of them- 
ſelves they would not have ſucceeded. But a country 
gentleman of the age of Henry III. who is wife in an 


age of ignorance, a philoſopher in the midft of fanatics, 


and who under his own name paints our weakneſſes 


and follies, is a man who will always be eſteemed. 


XLII. e 
When [ have reflected on the cauſe why we give ſo much 
credit to impoſtors, who affirm that they have remedies, 
ſo that we frequently truſt our lives in their hands, it has 
appeared to me that the real cauſe is that there are true 
remedies; for it would not be poſſible that there ſnould 


be ſo many pretenders, and that ſo much credit ſhould 


be given to them, if there had been no true remedies. 
If there had never been any ſuch, and all ills were in- 
curable, it is impoffible that men ſhould have imagined, 
that theſe impoſtors could give them, and till more 
that ſo many other men ſhould have given credit to their 
boaſting; in the ſame manner as if a man ſhould boaſt 


that he could prevent death, no one would believe him 
becauſe there is no inftance of ſuch an event. But as 


there have been many remedies which have been found 
to be true, by the experience of many great men, the 
belief of mankind is moved by that conſideration; for the 
thing not being in general to be denied, ſince there are 
particular effects which are true, the people being inca- 
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pable of diſtinguiſhing which are the the true, believe 
them all. Thus that which cautes ſo many falle 
effects to be attributed to the moon is, that there ate 
true ones, as the flux of the ſea. 

In like manner it appears evident to me, that there 
have not been ſo many falſe miracles, falſe revelations, or 
| pretended incantations, but becauſe there have been 
true Ones. 

442. The ſolution of this problem is very eue Ex- 
1 phiſical effects are obſerved, and defiening 
le pals them for miracles. Diſorders are oblerved 
to increaſe at the full moon, and fools believed that the 
fever was ſtronger becauſe the moon was full. A fick 
erſon who by the courſe of his diſorder was getting better 
found himſelf well the day after he had eaten crawfiſh, 
and crawfiſh were concluded to be purifiers of the blood 
| becauſe they are red when boiled. 

It ſeems to me that human nature has no need of 
truth to enable it to fall into error; a thouſand falſe in- 
fluences have been imputed to the moon before the leaſt 
dependence was ſuppoſed to exiſt betwern her motion 
and the flux of the ſea. The firſt man who was ſick, 
believed without difficulty the firſt quack doctor; no one 

has ſeen the lou · garou, or ware- wolf, nor ſorcerers, yet many 

have believed that they exiſt; noone has ſcen tranſmutation 
of metals, and many have been ruined by crediting the 
ſtories reſpecting the philoſopher's ſtone. The Romans, 
the Greeks, the Pagans, did they believe the falſe mi- 
racles with which they were overſpread, only becauſc they 
had ſeen true ones ? 


XLII. 
The port regulates the courſe of a veſſel; but where 
ſhall we find a ſimilar point in morals ? 
43. In this ſingle maxim received by all nations 
do not that to another which you would not  chuſe to have 
done to yourſelf. 
XLIV. | 
| Some prefer death to peace, others prefer death to war. 
Every opinion may be preferred to life, the love of 
which appears fo frong and ſo natural. 


44. It 


„% 
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44. It is of the Calatans that Tacitus ſays in exag- 


geration, ferox gens nullam eſſe vitam ſine ar mis putant. 


This warlike people thought that not to fight was not 
to live. But there is no nation of whom it is ſaid or 


can be ſaid that they prefer death to war. 


XLV. 

In proportion as a man poſſeſſes genius, the more he 
diſcovers that men are origmals ; common people do 
not perceive the differences between men. 

45. There are few men truly original; almoſt all are 
governed, and think by the influence of cuſtom and 
education. Nothing 1s ſo rare as a genius that takes a 
new path; but among the croud of men that march in 
company, every one has ſome little difference or peculia- 
rity in his gait, which ſharp ſights can diſcover and obſerve. 


XLVI. 
Ic is eaſier to ſupport death without thinking, than to 
think of death when In no danger. 
46. It cannot be faid that a man ſupports death eaſily, 
or the contrary, when he does not think at all. He who 


perceives nothing, ſupports nothing. 


XLVII. 3 
All our reaſoning may be reduced to or comprized i in 
yielding to ſentiment or perception. 
47. Ourreaſoning is reduced to yielding to ſentiment 
in matters of taſte, but not in matters of ſcience. 


XLVIII. 

They who judge of a work by rule, are with reſpeRt to 

others, like as thoſe who have a watch, are with reſpect to 
thoſe who have not. The one ſays we have been here 
two hours; and the other replies, it is but three quarters 
of an hour: 1 look at my watch and ſay to the one, the 
time hangs heavy on your hands, and to the other, the 
time will not laſt the longer (for your knowledge of 1 ita 


eſcape). 


48. In ac of taſte, in muſic, in poetry, in paint- 
ing, it is taſte which ſupplies the place of the watch; and 


hewho) udges by rule only judges badly. 
Juages by y ju0g XIIX. 


Ccauſe the ki 
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XLIX. 

Cæſar was too old, in my opinion, to ſet about con- 
quering the world by way of amuſement; this amuſe- 
ment was well enough for Alexander; he was a young 
man whom it would have been difficult to ſtop; but Czſar 
ought to have been wiſer. gs 

49. It is commonly imagined that Alexander and 
Cæſar ſet out with a deſign of conquering the world; 
but that was not the caſe. Alexander ſucceeded Philip 
in the generalſhip of Greece, and was charged with the 
Juſt enterprize of revenging the Greeks of the injuries 
done them by the king of Perſia; he beat the common 
enemy, and continued his conqueſts as far as India, be- 
ngdom of Darius extended fo far; in the 
ſame manner as the Duke of Marlborough would have 
come to Lyons had it not been for Marſhal Villars. As 
for Cæſar he was one of the firſt men of the republic; 
and quarrelled with Pompey, as the Janſeniſts with the 
Moliniſts, and then the queſtion was which ſhould ex- 
terminate the other; a ſingle battle in which there were 
not tenthouſ and men ſlain decided the whole. Beſides this 
thought of Mr. Paſcal is perhaps falſe in one ſenſe. The 
maturity of Cæſar was neceſſary to extricate himſelf out 
of ſo many intrigues; and it is perhaps aſtoniſhing that 
Alexander at his age renounced pleaſure to undertake 
fo painful and fatiguing a *_ TT 

It is diverting to conſider that there are people in the 
world, who having renounced all the laws God and 
nature have yet preſcribed laws to themſelves to which 
they pay exact obedience, as for example, thieves &c. 

50. This confideration is more uſeful than diverting ; 
it proves that no ſociety of men can ſubſiſt a ſingle 
day without laws. In ſociety as in play, rules are neceſ- 
ſary for their very — 
Man is neither an angel nor a brute; and the misfor- 
tune is, that he who attempts to make him an angel makes 
him a brute, 


1 51. He 
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51. He who attempts to deſtroy the paſſions inſtead 
of regulating them, — - make the angel. 

A horſe does not ſeek to gain the admiration of his 
companion; it is true we obſerve ſome emulation be- 
tween them on the courſe, but it is without conſequence; 
for when returned to the ſtable, the heavieſt and leaſt 
beautiful does not give up his oats to another. Ir is 
not the ſame with men, their virtue is not ſatisfied with 
itſelf, and they are not content unleſs they gain by it 
ſome advantage over others. 

52. The moſt aukward of men does not give up is 


bread to another, but the ſtrongeſt takes it from the 


weaker; and among animals and men, the larger devour 
the ſmaller. Mr. Paſcal is very right in ſaying, that that 
which diſtinguiſhes man from animals is, that he ſeeks 
the approbation of his fellow creatures : and this paſſion | 


is the mother of talents and virtue. 


LIII. 
If man would begin by ſtudying himſelf, he would ſee 


| how incapable he is of going farther ; how can he make 


a part comprehend the whole? He will perhaps aſpire at 


leaſt to know the parts with which he is related; but 


the parts of the world have all ſuch an agreement and 
connection with each other, that I take it to be impoſſible 


to underſtand the one without the _ and without the 
whole. 


53. It is not proper to difluade men from the ſearch 
of that which is uſeful by the conſideration that he can- 
not know every thing. 


Non poſſis oculis quantum contendere Lynceus; 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas lippus inungi. 5 


We are acquainted with many truths ; we have diſ- 
covered many uſeful inventions : let us therefore com- 
fort ourſelves, though we do not know the agreement 
which may ſubſiſt between a ſpider and the ring of 


Saturn, and continue to examine _—_ which is within 
our reach. "on 
LIV. 
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LIV. 

If the lightning had ſtruck low places, the poets and 
thoſe who only reaſon on things of this nature would 
have wanted proofs 

54. A compariſon 1s no proof, neither in poetry, 
nor proſe; in poetry it ſerves to embelliſh, and in proſe 
it ſerves to explain and render things more ſenfible. 
Poets who have compared the misfortunes of the great 
to lightning which ſtrikes the movntains, would have 
made contrary compariſons if the contrary had hap- 


It is the compoſition of ſpirit and body which has 


occaſioned almoſt all philoſophers to confound the ideas 


of things, and to attribute to body that which belongs 
only to ſpirit, and to ſpirit that which can only confiſt or 


agree with body. 
585. If we were acquaintad with what ſpirit is, we 
might complain that philoſophers have attributed to it 


that which does not belong to it; but we know neither 
ſpirit nor body; we have no idea of the one and our 


knowledge of the other is very imperfect, therefore we 
cannot determine what are their limits. 
| LVI. 


As we ſay poetical beauty, we ought to ſay geometrical 
beauty and medicinal beauty; yet we do not uſe the terms; 


the reaſon is that we know well what is the obje& of 
geometry or of medicine; but we do not know in what 


conſiſts that agreeableneſs which is the object of poetry; 
we do not know what natural model it is we ought to 


imitate, and for want of this knowledge, certain fantaſ- 
tical terms have been invented, as golden 


poetical beauty. But if any one were to ſuppoſe a woman 


clothed after this model, he would fee a beautiful girl 


covered with mirrors and chains of braſs. 

56. This is very falſe, we ought not to ſay geome- 
trical nor medicinal beauty, becauſe a theorem and a 
purge do not affect the ſenſes agreeably, and we give the 
name of beauty to that which charms the ſenſes, as mu- 
SES: | ſic, 
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age, miracle of our 


days, fatal laurel, bright flar, Cc. which jargon is called 


”_ | 


11 
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| fic, printing, eloquence, poetry, regular architecture, &c. 


The reaſon which Mr. Paſcal produces is likewiſe en- 
tirely falſe: we know very well in what the object of 
poetry conſiſts, it conſiſts in painting with force, neat- 


nefs, delicacy and harmony: poetry is harmonious elo- 


quence. Mr. Pafcal muſt have had very little taſte ro 


affirm, that fatal laurel, bright ſtar, and other filly things 


are poetical beauties; and the editors of theſe thoughts 
mult have been people very little verſed in the belles 
lettres to print a reflection {0 ERP its illuſtrious 


author. 
LVII. ä 
A man does not paſs in the world for a perſon ſkilled 
in verſe unleſs he has (mis Fenſeigne) profeſſed himſelf to 


be a poet; nor for a perſon learned in the mathematics 


if he has not profeſſed hiqmſelf a mathemarician ; but. 
ny accompliſhed people need no profeſhons. 
57. According to this thought, it muſt then be im- 


proper to have a profeſſion, a diſtinguiſned talent, and to 


excel in it? Virgil, Homer, Corneille, Newton, de 
Hoſpital, gave proofs of their excellence. Happy is he 
who ſucceeds in an art and is known to others. 

ST LVIII. 

The opinions of the people are very juſt, for example, 
to have choſen diverſions and the chace rather than 
poetry, &c. 

58. This ſeems as if it had been left to the option 
of the people to play at bowls or make * But it 
is not fo; they who have groſſer organs ſeek pleaſure 
in which the mind has no part: and they whoſe ſenti- 
ments are more delicate wiſh for more refined Pleaſures. 
All the world muſt live. _ 

LIX. 


If the univerſe were to ſlay a man, he would {till be 
more noble than that which kills him, becauſe he knows 
that he dies, and of the advantage which the univerte 
has over him, the univerſe knows nothing. | 

59. What is meant by the word noble? Ir is very 
true that my thought 1s quite another thing, for exam- 

Vor. I. 8 ple, 
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ple, than the globe of the fun: but is it well proved 
that an animal, becauſe he has ſome thoughts, is more 
noble than the ſun, which animates all that we know of 
nature? Is man competent to decide? He is both judge 


and party. We ſay that one work is ſuperior to another 


in proportion to the pains it coſt the workman, and the 
extent of its uſefulneſs; but has it coſt the Creator leſs 
to form the ſun than to mould a little animal of about 
five feet high: Who reaſons well or ill? Which of theſe 
two is the moſt uſeful to the world, the animal, or the 
ſun which enlightens ſo many globes? And in what re- 
ſpect are certain ideas received in a brain ſuperior to the 
material univerſe. 
| LX. | 
Let any condition be choſen at pleaſure, and all the 
good and ſatisfactions be aſſembled that appear capable 
of contenting the human mind, if he who is placed in 
this ſtate is without employment and diverſion, and be 
ſuffered to reflect on himſelf, this languid felicity will 
not ſupport him. 3 

60. How can one aſſemble all the good and ſatisfac- 


tions about a man and at the ſame time leave him with- 


out employment and diverſion ? Is not this a very evi- 
dent contradiction ? 7 
LXI. 


Suppoſe a king to be left entirely alone, without any 
of the ſatisfactions of ſenſe, without any care on his 
mind, without company, to reflect on himſelf at leifure ; 
and we ſa}l ſee that a king, who beholds himſelf, is a 
man fuil of miſeries, and who teels them like other 
men. 
61. Always the ſame ſophiſm. A king who retires 


into himſelf to think, is then fully employed; but if 


he fixed his thoughts only on himſelf, ſaying to himſelf 
I reign, and no more, he muſt be an idiot. 
5 — 

Every religion, which does not acknowledge Jeſus 
Chriſt, is notoriouſly falſe, and miracles can avail no- 
thiog in its favor. 

62. 
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62. What is a miracle? Whatever idea we can form 
of it, it is a thing which God alone can do. Now, it is 
here ſuppoſed that God can work miracles for the ſup- 
port of a falſe religion; which deſerves to be particu- 
larly enquired 1 into; each of theſe queſtions might fur- 
niſh a volume. | 

LXIII. 


It is faid, believe in the church; but it is not ſaid, 
believe in miracles; becauſe the latter is natural and not 
the former; precept is neceſſary to the one but not to 
1 other. : 

Here is, I apprehend, a contradiction. On the 
one * miracles on certain occafions ought to paſs 
for nothing ; and on the other we ought neceſſarily to 
believe in miracles; they are a proof ſo convincing 
that it has not been neceſſary to ſay any thing in their 
favor. This is certainly ſaying the pro and con, and that 
in a very dangerous manner. 


1 

I do not ſee that there is any more difficulty i in 8 
ing the reſurrection of the body and the delivery of a 
child by the virgin, than in believing the creation. It 
is more difficult to re-produce a man than to produce 
him at firſt. 
64. We may find proofs of the creation by the help 
of reaſon alone; for in obſerving that matter was not 
produced of itſelf, and that motion 1s not poſſeſſed by ir 
in its own nature, &c. we come to know that it ought 
neceſſarily to be created ; but we do not come to know 
by reaſoning that the body which is always changing 
ought one day to be renewed, ſuch as it was in the time 
even in which it changed. Reaſon can no more conduct 
us to the knowledge that a man ought to be born with- 
out impregnation of the mother by coition. The crea- 
tion is then an object of reaſon; but the two other 
miracles are 1 of faith. 


8 2 May 
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May 10, 1743- 


I HAVE lately peruſed the Thoughts of Paſcal 
which have not yet appeared. The Father des Mollets 
had them, written in the hand of this illuſtrious author, 
and they have been printed: they appear to me to con- 
firm what I have ſaid, that this great genius had thrown 
together all his ideas to correct a part ard make ule of 
the other, &c. 

Among theſe laſt thoughts, which the editors of the 
works of Paſcal had excluded from their collection, there 
appear many that merit preſervation. And here follow 


ſome which, in my opinion, that L man ought to 
have corrected. 
1. 


Always when a propoſition is inconceivable, it is not 
to be denied on that account, but the contrary is to be 
examined: and if it be found to be manifeſtly falſe, we 
may affirm the contrary, 8 incomprehenſible it 
may be. 

1. It ſeems to me that it is evident that two contra- 
ries may be falſe. An ox flies to the ſouth with wings, 
an ox flies to the north without wings; twenty thou- 
 fand angels have yeſterday flain twenty thouſand men, 
twenty thouſand men have yeſterday ſlain twenty thou- 
ſand angels. Theſe * are evidently falſe.“ 

= 

What vanity is the painting which draws admiration 
by the reſemblance of things whoſe originals are not 
admired. 

2. It certainly is not in the goodnefs of the character 
of a man, but in the reſemblance that the merit of his 


ortrait conſiſts. We admire Cæſar in one reſpect, and 
is ſtatue or figure on canvas in another. 


„ 
1 phyficians had not caſſocks and Qlippers, if doftors 
had not quare bonnets and large gowns they would ne- 


® But they are not contrary. N. . 
| ver 
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ver have had that conſideration or rank they poſſeſs in 
the world. 

3. Yet phyficians have not ceaſed to be ridiculous, 
nor have acquired any true conſideration till they laid 
aſide theſe liveries of pedantry. Doctors are not re- 
ceived in the polite world except when they are without 
the ſquare bonnet and without arguments. There are 
even countries in which the magiſtracy makes itſelf re- 
ſpected without pomp. There are chriſtian kings who 
are very well obeyed tho' they neglect the ceremony of 
conſecration and coronation. In proportion as men be- 


came more enlightened, the apparatus became more uſe- 
leſs, and it is now only for the lower order of mankind 


that it is ſometimes neceſfary ; ; ad populum pbaleras. 
IV. 
According to the light of nature, if there be a God, 


he is infinitely incomprehenſible, ſince having neither 


parts nor limits, he has no reſemblance to us: we are 
therefore incapable ot knowing either what he is or 
whether he exiſts. 

4. It is ſtrange that Paſcal ſhould think that we 
could diſcover original fin by reaſon, and ſhould ſay 
that we cannot know by reaſon whether God exiſts. It 
is apparently the reading of this thought which induced 
father Hardouin to place Paſcal in his ridiculous lift 


of atheiſts. Paſcal has evidently rejected this idea, 


fince he combats it in many other places. In fact we are 
obliged to admit the truth of many things we cannot 
conceive. I exiſt, therefore ſomething exiſts from all 
eternity is an evident propolition, nevertheleſs do we 
comprehend eternity ? 
V. 
Do you think it impoſſible that God ſhould be inflate 
without parts? Yes. I will then ſhew you an infinite 
and indiviſible thing; it is a point moving every where 
with an infinite velocity, for it is in all * and every 
where entire and indivifible. 
5. Here are four palpable falſehoods: 1. That a 
mathematical point ſhould exiſt alone. 2. That it 
—— ſhould 
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ſhould move to the right and to the left at the fame 
time. 3. U hat it ſhould move with an infinite velocity; 
for there is no velocity fo great that it cannot be aug- 
mented. 4. That it ſhould be * where entire and 
indiviſible. 
VI. 
Homer has compoſed a romance which he offers as 
ſuch. No one doubts but that Troy and Agamemnon 
exiſted no more than the golden apple. 
6. No writer ever called in doubt the Trojan war. 


; The fiction of the golden apple does not deſtroy the 
truth of the fundamental parts of the narration. The 


ampu'la or veſſel for the holy oil, which is related to 


have been brought by a dove, and the oriflamme or royal 


ſtandard of France, which is ſaid to have been brought 


by an angel, do not prevent us from — that 


Clovis really reigned in France. 
VII. 


I ſhall not here undertake to prove, by reaſons drawn 


from nature, either the exiſtence of God, or of the 
Trinity, or the immortality of the ſoul; becauſe [ 


do not think myſelf equal to the taſk of finding that 


in nature which is ſufficient to convince hardened 
atheiits. 

7. Once more, is it poſſible that the great Paſcal 
ſhould not think himſelf equal to the taſk of proving tae 
exiſtence of a God? ho 

II 


Opinions which are eaſily proved, ple:ſe men ſo 
much naturally, that it is ſtrange they ſnould ever diſ- 
pleaſe them. 

8 Does not experience prove the contrary, that we 
have no credit in the minde of the people but by pro- 
poſing to them difficulties and even impoffibilities to do 
and to believe. The Sto cs were reſpected becauſe they 
overturned the notions common to human nature. 


Propote only reaſonable things and the world replies, 
we knew as much before. It is not worth while to be 


inſpired for the purpole of ſaying common things. But 
* command 


c 
c 
+ 

| 
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command difficulty and impracticable things; paint the 
Deity always armed with thunder; and make his altars 
flow with blood; you will then be attended to by the 
multitude, and every one will fay of you, he muſt be 
in the right, otherwiſe he could not promulgate ſuch 
ſtrange things with ſo much confidence. Ro 

I do not tend you my other remarks on the thoughts 
of Mr. Paſcal, as they would lead into too long dif- 
cuſſions. The editors have wiſhed to give as laws or 
maxims, thoughts, which probably Paſcal threw on 


paper only as doubts. We muſt not take that for de- 


monſtration which he would have refuted himſelf upon 


_ conſideration. 


Ir G U E 8. 


Of the Embelliſhments of the City of Cachemire. 


"HE inhabitants of Cachemire are mild, light, 4d 
buſied with trifles, as other people are with 
ſerious matters: they hve like infants who never know 
the reaſon of what they are ordered to do, who murmur 
at every thing, are conſoled by every thing , deride every 
thing, and forget every thing. . 
They have not naturally any taſte for the arts. The 
kingdom of Cachemire has ſubfiſted more than thirteen 
hundred years, without having had either true philoſo- 
phers or true poets, paſlable architects, painters, or 
ſculptors. They were long without manufacturers and 
commerce, inſomuch that during a thouſand years, 
when a Cachemirian marquis wiſhed to have linen and a 
handſome doublet, he was obliged to have recourſe to 
a Jew ora Banyan. At length, towards the beginning of 
the laſt age, there aroſe certain men in Cachemire who 
did not ſeem to be of the nation, and who, bred up 
in the knowledge of the Indians and Perſiane, carried 
reaſon and gemus as far as they would go. The reigning 
ſultan encouraged theſe great men, and, by the aid of 
a good viſier, poliſhed, adorned and enriched the kingdom. 
The Cachemirians received all his benefits with jokes, 
and wrote ſongs againſt the ſultan, the miniker, and the 
great men who enlightened them. 
The arts afterwards languiſhed at Cachemire. The 
fire which theſe grgat men of genius inſpired by hea- 
ven had kindled, was covered with cinders. Nature 
ſeemed to be exhauſted. The glory of the arts at Ca- 
chemire conſiſted in little more than the hands and 
feet. There were people of great ſkill and excellence 
who poſſeſſed the art of putting one foot before the 
other to the found of inſtruments with a wonderful 


grace; others who every week invented an admirable 
tathion 
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faſhion of adjuſting a ribband ; and, in ſhort, excellent 
chymiſts, who by means of the eſſence of ham and other 
elixirs of that nature, in a few years could put a whole 
houſe into the hands of phyſicians and creditors. By 
theſe fine arts the Cachemirians arrived at the honour of 
furniſhing all Aſia with faſhions, dancing maſters and 
cooks. FT 
Yet in the mean while much was ſaid about render- 
ing the capital more commodious, more proper, more 
healthful, and more beautiful than it was; but it never 
proceeded farther than words. A philoſopher of In- 
doſtan, a great lover of the public good, and who to 
little purpoſe was ready to give his advice when the 
| bufineſs was to render men more happy and improve 
the arts, paſſed thro' the capital of Cachemire; he had 
a long converſa ion with one of the principal Boſtangis 
concerning the method of giving the city every thing it 
was in want of. The Boſtangi agreed that it was ſhame- 
ful not to have a grand and magnificent temple like 
that of Pekin or of Agra; that it was a pity to have none 
of thoſe grand bazars, that is to ſay, markets and public 
magazines, ſurrounded with columns, ſerving at the ſame 
time for uſe and ornament. He confeſſed that the places 
_ deſtined for the public diverſions, wee unworthy of a city 
of the fourth order; that they ſaw with indignation 
deſpicable houſes upon the more beautiful bridges, and 
that they wiſhed in vain for public places, fountains, 
ſtatues and all the monuments which form the glory of a 
nation. 
Give me leave, ſaid the Indian philoſopher, to aſk you 
a ſmall queſtion, Why do you not provide yourſelves 
with every thing you want? Oh! replied the Boſtangi, 
there are no means of performing it: the cott would be 
too great. The coſt would be nothing anſwered the 
philoſopher. We have already had this fine paradox 
diſplayed to us, returned the citizen, bur it is the dii- 
courſe of a ſage, that is to fay, things admirable in 
theory and ridiculous. In practice we are continually 
dunned with theſe fine ſentences. But what did you an- 
wer, demande d the philoſopher, to thoſe who have repre- 
5 | ſeuted 
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ſented to you that no more was neceſſary than to be wil- 
ling, and that it would coſt nothing to the ſtate of Ca- 
chamire to adcrn your capital, to make all the great 
things which may be neceſſary? We anſwered nothing, 
replied the Boſtangi, but laughed according to our cul- 
tom, without taking the trouble to examine. Is it fo 
replied the philoſopher? Laugh leſs and examine more, 
and I will proceed to demonſtrate this paradox, which 
would render you happy, but which alarms you. The 
Cachemirian, who was a very polite may, bit his lips for 
fear of laughing in the face of the Indian, and they had 
the following converſation together. 

Philoſopher. What do you call being rich ? 

Boſtangi. To have much money. 
| Phil. You deceive yourſelf; the inhabitants of South 


America formerly poſſeſſed more gold than you will ever 


have; but being without induſtry, they had nothing of 
that which money Can procure : they were really in mi- 
ſery. 

Bo. I underſtand: you make riches to conſiſt i in the 
poſſeſſion of a fertile land. 


Phil. No: for the Tartars of Ukrain inkedie one of 


the fineſt countries in the univerſe, and are in want of 


every thing. The opulence of a ſtate is like all the talents 
which depend on nature and art. Therefore riches con- 
fiſt in the ſoil and the induftry. The richeſt and moſt 


happy people are they who moſt cultivate the beſt land, 
and the beſt preſent that God has given to man, is the 


| neceſfity of working. 


| Boſe. Agreed; but to do the work in queſtion, ten 
thoutand — for ten years will be required; and whence 


are they to be paid. 
Phil. Have not you kept « one hundred thouſand ſol- 


diers in pay during ten years of war? 


Byſ. It is true, and the ſtate did not appear to be im- 
poveriſhed on that account. 

Phil. What! have you money enough to ſend an 
hundred thouſand men to be killed, and are unable to 
give the means of living to ten thouſand? 


Boſe 


— 
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Boſ. The caſe is very different: it coſt much leſs to 


ſend a citizen to death than to make a ſculptor of him. 


Phil. You deceive yourſelf again. Thirty thouſand 
cavalry alone are much more expenſive than ten thou- 


ſand artizans : and the truth is, that neither the one nor 


the other are dear when they are employed in their own 
country. What do you think it coſt the ancient Egyp- 
tians to build the Pyramids, and the Chineſe to make 
their grand wall? Onions and rice. Were their lands 


exhauſted for having nouriſhed laborious men, inſtead of 


fattening the indolent and lazy ? 
Boſ. You puſh me hard, but I am not convinced. 
Philoſophy reaſons, but cuſtom acts. 
Phil. If men had always purſued this maxim, they 


had continued to eat acorns to this hour, and had never 
known what the full moon is. For the execution of the 
greateſt enterpriſes, no more is neceſſary than a head and 


hands, and the concluſion is at length accompliſhed. 
You are poſſeſſed of ſtone, iron, copper, and wood; you 
want therefore only the will. 

Boſ. We have every thing. Nature has been very 
indulgent to us. But what enormous „ are re- 
quired to bring ſo many materials into uſe? _ 

Phil. I do not underſtand your diſcourſe. What 
expences is it you ſpeak of? Your land produces ſuffi- 


cient to nouriſh and clothe all your inhabitants. You 


have all the materials in your hands; you have two 
hundred thouſand idle people whom you might employ : 
nothing more then remains but to ſet them to work, and 
to give them for wages that which will ſupport and 


clothe them well. I do not ſee that this will be any ex- 
pence to your kingdom of Cachemire; for aſſuredly 


you pay nothing to the Perſians and Chineſe for ſetting 
your citizens to work. 
Boſ. What you fay is very true, neither money nor 
provifions are ſent out of the kingdom on that account. 
Phil. Why then do you not immediately begin your 
works? 
Boſ. It is too difficult to ſet ſo large a machine in 


motion, 
Phil 
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Phil. How have you done to ſupport a war which hay 
coſt ſo much blood and treaſure ? 


Boſ. We have made the pofleflions of land and 


money contribute in proportion to their property. 
Phil. Well then, if contributions are made to pro- 


mote the misfortunes of mankind, can nothing be railed 
to advance its happineſs and glory? What! have you 


not then, fince your being a people, yet diſcovered the 


ſecret of making the rich ſet the poor to work? You 


have not then hitherto acquired the firſt elements of po- 


tics? | 


Boſ. Suppoſing we had obliged the poſſeſſors of rice, 
of linen, and of cattle, to give pilau and ſhirts to the poor 
employed in removing the earth and carrying burthens, 
we ſhould not be more advanced. It would be neceſſary 


to make the artiſts work who are all the year employed 


in other buſineſs 
Phil. I have been informed that you have about fix 
ſcore days in the year on which no work is done at Ca- 


chemire. Why do not you change half theſe days of 
 indolence into days of utility? Why do you not employ 


the artiſis on the public edifices on thoſe days, which 


they would otherwite conſume in indolence ? Thoſe who 
know nothing, they who are in poſſeſſion only of limbs 


would then become poſſeſſed of induſtry : you would 
form a people of artizans. 85 


Be. Thele days are appropriated to the tavern and 
debauchery, from whence much gain reſults to the pub- 


lic treaſury. | 


Phil. Your reaſoning is admirable; but money does 


not return to the public treaſury but by circulation. 
Daes not work promote circulation more than debauch- 
ery which produces diſeaſcs? Is it really for the advan- 


tage of the ſtate that the people ſnould be drunk one 
third of the year? 8 | 
This converſation laſted a long time. The Boſtangi 


confeſſed at laſt that the philoſopher was in the right, 


and he was the firſt Boſtangi that had been convinced by 
3 philoſopher. He promiſed to do much; but men 
never do all they wiſh nor all they kan. 
5 While 
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While the reaſoner and the Boſtangi were thus dit. 


courſing on the heights of ſcience, a ſcore of fine biped 


animals paſſed by, having a little cloke above a long 


jacket, a pointed capuchin on their heads, and a cincture 
of cord about their reins. See, there are a ſet of ſtout 


well made fellows, faid the Indian, how many have vou 


in ycur county? Almoſt an hundred thouſand of different 


ſpecies, replied the Boſtangi. What proper men to 
work for the embelliſhment of Cachemire, exclaimed the 
ſage! with what pleaſure I ſhould fee the ſpade, the 
trowel, and the ſquare in their hands! And fo ſhould I, 
anſwered the Boſtangi; but theſe are too great ſaints to 
work. What do they then, demanded the Indian? They 


fing, they drink, they digeſt, ſaid the Boſtangi. How 


beneficial that muſt be to a ſtate ! returned the Indian. 
The converſation laſted long, but produced very little, 


Dialogue between an ApvocaATE and his CLIExT. 


Ds Client. Os | ? 
[A 7ELL, Sir, how goes on the ſuit of the poor or- 
— 2 1 ON 
Adv. How! It is only eighteen years ſince their pro- 
perty has been held in execution (aur /arfies-re-lles.} The 
charges of juſtice have yet conſumed no more than the 
third of their fortune, and yet you have the conſcience 
to complain. 5 5 EC 
Client. I do not complain of that trifle. I know the 
cuſtom, and reſpect it; but how has it happened that 
in the three months you have demanded audience, you 
have not yet been able to obtain it? 
Adv. Becauſe you have not yourſelf demanded it for 
your wards. It is neceſſary that you ſhould go many 
times to the judge to intreat him to hear you. 

Clint. His duty is to render juſtice without being 
intreated. He is, very great in having the fortunes of 
men to decide at his tribunal ; but he is little and mean 
to with to have the unfortunate ſoliciting in his anti- 
I chamber. 
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chamber. I do not go to the audience of my cure to 
intreat him to chant the high maſs; why am I obliged 
to intreat my judge to diſcharge the functions of his 
employment? At length then, after ſo many delays, we 
ſhall be judged to day. 

Adv. Yes: and it is very probable that you will 


carry a principal point of your ſuit; for there is a deciſive 
article in Charondas which makes in your favour. 


Client. This Charondas was probably a chancellor of 


one of our firſt kings, who made a Jaw in favour of or- 
phans. 

Adv. Not at all; tis a private perſon who has given 
his opinion in a lage volume which nobody reads: but 
an advocate cites it; the judge believes him, and the 
cauſe is gained. 


Client. What? Does the opinion of Charondas ſupply 
the place of law? 


Adv. The worſt of the affair is, that Turnet and 
Brodeau are againſt you. 


Client. Other legiſlators of the fame ſtamp, no doubt. 
Adv. Yes, the Roman law not being ſufficiently clear 


in the preſent caſe, there are various opinions about it. 


Client. Why do you mention the Roman law? Do 


we live under Juſtinian and Theodore? 
Adv. No: but our anceſtors were taken up with the 
chaſe and tournaments; they ran to the holy land with 


their miſtreſſes. You may conceive that theſe important 


occupations did not leave chem time to eſtabliſh an uni- 
verſal juriſprudence. 


Client. Oh, I underſtand you. You have no laws, 


and therefore have recourſe ro Juſtinian and Charondas 


for information, when an inheritance is to be divided. 


Adv. You are deceived; we have more laws than 
all Europe together; almoſt every town has its * 
laws. 

Client. Oh! this is an additional wonder. 

Adv. Would to God your wards had been born at 
Guignes-la-Putain inſtead of Melun, near Corbceil? 
Client. What good effect would that produce? 


Aav. 
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Adv. You would gain your cauſe with a high hand; 
for Guignes-la-Putain is fituate within an uſage that is 
quite in your favor, but at two leagues diſtance the caſe 
is quite otherwiſe. 

Client. But are not Guignes and Melun both in 


| France ? and is it not abſurd and ſhocking, that what is 


true in one village ſhould be falſe in another? By what 
ſtrange barbariſm does it happen that countrymen do not 
all live under the fame laws? 

Adv. It is becauſe the inhabitants of nb and 
Melun were not formerly countrymen. Theſe two 
towns were once two ſeparate empires, and the auguſt 
ſovereign of Guignes, though vaſlal to the king of 
France, gave laws to his ſubſects; theſe laws depended 
on the will of his maitre d baͤtel, who could not read, and 
their reſpectable tradition has paſſed from father to fon 
among the inhabitants, fo that the race of the Barons of 
Guignes being, for the misfortune of the public, ex- 
tinct, the manner of thinking of their valets ſtill ſubſiſts, 


and ben the place of fundamental laws. It is thus from 
poſt to pott throughout the kingdom; you change the 


juiifprudence every time you change your horſes. 
Judge then what muſt be the ſituation of a poor advo- 


cate, when he is employed to plead, tor example, for a 


Poitevin againſt an Auvergnac. 
Cent. But do not the Poitevins, the Auvergnacs 


and the Guignes clothe themſelves after the ſame 


faſhion ? Is it more difficult to have the ſame laws than 
the fame faſhions? and fince the Taylors and Shoe- 


makers agree from one end of the kingdom to the other, 


why ſhould not the Judges do the lame? 

Adv. What you alk is as impoſſible as to have bur 
one weight and one meaſure. How can you expect the 
law to be every where the ſame, when the pint is not 
fo ? For my part, after having profoundly meditated on 
the ſuoject, I have found, that as the meaſure of Paris 
is not ihe meaſure of St. Dennis, it is neceſſary that 
heads ſhould not be conſtructed in the ſame manner az 
both places. Nature is infinitely various and we * 
„ . mot 
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not to attempt to make that uniform which ſhe has ren- 
dered ſo different. 

Client. But it appears that in England there is but 
one law and one meaſure. 

Adv. Do not you perceive that the Engliſh are 
barbarians? They have the ſame meaſure, but in re- 
compenle they have twenty different religions. 

Client, You aftoniſh me: what do people live un- 
der the ſame laws and not under the ſame religion? 
Adv. They do: and that evidently ſhews that they 
are abandoned to their reprobate underſtandings. 

Client. Does not that originate from their belief that 
laws are made for the exterior of man, and religion for 
the interior ? Perhaps the Engliſh and other people have 
thought that the obſervation of the laws was between 
man and man, and that religion was between man and 


God. I perceive I have no reaſon to complain of an 


Anabaptiſt, who is not baprized till thirty years of age; 
but 1 ſhould be much aggrieved. if he were to refuſe 
payment of a bill of exchange. They who offend only 
againſt God, ought to be puniſhed in the other world; 

they who offend againſt men ought to be chaſtiſed in this. 


Adv. I underſtand nothing of this. Adieu, 1 


going to plead your cauſe. 
Client, God grant you may underſtand that better. 


Dielogue between Maran DE MAINTEXON, 
and MA DEMOISELLE DE L ENCLos *. * 


Maintenon. 
ES, I have begged you to come and ſee me in pri- 


vate. You think, perhaps, that it is to dazzle 


your eyes with my grandeur: no, it is to find conlola- 
tion and relief in your company. 


* Madame de Maintenon and Mademoiſelle de l'Enclos had lived 
long together, This celebrated lady, who died at the age of eighty- 
elght year, was acquainted with the author and left him a legacy. 

The 
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Madlle. de PEnclos. Conſolations! Madam, I muſt 
confeſs, that having no news of you fince your advance- 
ment, I believed you to be happy. 

Maint. I have the reputation of being ſo. There 
are minds to whom that is ſufſicient. Mine is not of 
that temper : I have always regretted the Jofs of your 
converſation. 

L'Enchs. I underſtand you : you perceive the want 

of friendſhip in grandeur; and I, who live for friendſhip, 
have never perceived the want of grandeur. But why 
did you forget me for ſo long a time? 

Maint. You know it was neceffary that I ſhould 
ſeem to forget you; and believe me, that among the 
misfortunes attached to my elevation, I eſteem that the 
greateſt of all. 

L*Enclss. For my part, I have neither forgotten my 
early pleatures nor my old friends. Bur it you are un- 
happy, you deceive the whole world that envies your 


happineſs. 


Maint. I deceived myſelf firſt. If when we formerly 


ſupped together with Villarfaux and Nantouillet, in 


your little Rue de Tornelles, when the mediocrity of our 


| fortune was fcarce a ſubject for reflection, if any one 


had then faid to me: You ſhall one day approach the 


throne ; ; the moſt powerful monarch on earth ſhall place 


an entire confidence in you only; all favors ſhall paſs 
through your hands; you ſhall be regarded as a ſove- 


reign. If, I ſay, any one had made ſuch predict: ons, I 


ſhould have ſaid, that their accompliſhment would have 
made me die with aftoniſhment and Joy. All this is 


now accompliſhed; I have experienced the ſurpriſe of 


the firſt moments; I have hoped for Joy and have not 
found it. 

L'Eaclos. Philoſophers may believe you; but the 
public will be hardly able to conceive that you are 


The author has often heard the late Abbe de Chiteau-Neuf ſay, 


that Madame de Maintenon uſed her endeavours to perſuade her to | 


become religious (or profeſs) and help her to ſuſtain the fatigue of 
grandeur and old age at Verſailles. V. 


Vol. I. * not 
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not content; and if it thought that you were not, it 
would blame you. 

Maint. It muſt, like me, be deceived. The world 
is a vaſt amphitheatre, in which every one is placed as 
chance has allotted. They believe that the ſupreme fe- 
licity is in the upper ſeats: but how erroneous is their 
1 WT 

L'*Enclos. I know that this error is neceſſary to man- 


kind. They would not take the trouble to raiſe them- 


ſelves if they did not believe that fclicity was placed far 


above them. We are both acquainted with leis illuſive 
pleaſures. But pray how have you contrived to be ſo 


unhappy in your ſituation? 


Maint. Ah, my dear Ninon, fince the time I began 
to call you Mademoiſelle de l'Enclos, I have began to 


be leſs happy. It is neceſſary that I thould aſſume a 
diſtance and reſerve; to let you know the whole, my 
heart is vacant, my mind is conſtrained; I act the firſt 
character in France, but I only act it. I live a life of 


diſguiſe. Ah! if you knew the burthen impoſed on a 


languiſning mind to animate another mind, to amuſe a 
ſpirit that is no longer amuſable“ 
_ £CEnmcles. I conceive all the diſagreeableneſs of your 

ſituation. I am tender of mſulting you by reflecting, 
that Ninon is more happy at Paris in her little houſe 
with the Abbe de Chitezu-Neuf and a few friends, than 
you at Verſailles with the moſt eſtimable of men who 


places all his court at your feet. I do not wiſh to ex- 


| Pole to you the ſuperiority of my fituation. I know 
that 1t is improper to be too ſenfible of one's own felicity 
in the preſence of the unfortunate. Endeavour, ma- 
dam, to bear your greatneſs with patience; endeavour 
to forget that pleaſing obſcurity in which we lived, as 
you have been obliged to forget all your old friends. 


The only remedy in your unhappy ſtate is never to ſay, 


Ve happy hours than never will return ! | 
In vain your abſent flecting bliſs I mourn; 


* Theſe are the very words of Madame Maintenon, V. 
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Oh ceaſe, fond mem'ry, to increaſe my woes, 
Let me in calm oblivion find repoſe | 


Drink of Letbé; comfort — particularly by re- 
fleching on the many queens who are in the ſame diſ- 
guſling ſituation. 

Maint. Ah! Ninon, is it poſſible to comfort one's 
ſelt alone ? I have a propoſition to make but I dare not 
ſpeak. 
| FL Enclos To be free with you, you have reaſon to be 

timid, but however ſpeak. 


 Meint. It is to change, at leaſt in appearance, your 


philoſophy for prudery, to make yourſelf a woman of 
| conſequence. I will place you at "Verſailles; you ſhall 

de my friend more than ever, and affift me to ſupport 
my He. 

L*Enclos. I have always loved you, madam, but to 
ſpeak ſincerely, I love myſelf better. It is not proper 
that I ſhould make myſelf an hypocrite, and unhappy 
| becauſe you are unfortunate. 
Maint. Cruel Ninon! You have a harder heart than 
even a courtier. You abandon me without pity ! g 

L' Euclos. No, I ſympathiſe entirely with you. You 

have touched my heart, and to prove that I have ſtill the 

ſame defire for your friendſhip, I offer you every thing 

in 2 power; leave Verſailles, and come and live with 
me in the Rue de Tournelles. 

Maint. You pierce my heart. I cannot be 2 

near the throne, neither can I be happy 1 in a lower ſtate. 
See the ſad effect of the court. 
I' Enuclos. I have no remedy for an ds diſeaſe. 
I will conſult the philoſophers, who vifit me, concern- 
ing your diſorder, but cannot promiſe you that they ſhall 
perform impoſſibilities. 

Maint. What, to ſee one's ſelf at the ſummit of 
grandeur, to be adored, and yet not happy. : 

L'Encles. Attend ; it is probable that there is a miſ- 
underſtanding in the affair. You think yourſelf un- 
happy merely by your grandeur. Does not your unhap- 

Ppineſs ariſe likewiſe from the conſideration that your 
T2 eyes 
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eyes are not ſo brilliant, your ſtomach ſo good, nor your 
defires ſo ardent as formerly ? To loſe youth, beauty, 
paſſion, is your real misfortune. This is the reaſon why 
ſo many women become devotees ar fifty, and fave 
themſelves from one diſguſt by embracing another. 

Maint. But you are older than me, and yet neither a 
devotee nor unhappy. | 

L'Enclos. Let us explain the matter. We muſt not 
imagine that perfect happineſs can be enjoyed at our 
age. A lively mind and five perfect ſenſes are neceſſary 

in order to reliſh that kind of felicity. But with friends, 
| liberty, and philoſophy, we may poſſeſs as much as is 

conſiſtent with our age. The mind is not uneaſy but 

when out of its ſphere. Believe me, and come and live 
with my philotophers. 5 > 
Maint. See, there are two miniſters coming. This 
is very different from philoſophy. Adieu then, my dear 
Ninon. 


L”Encios. Adieu, unhappy and auguſt lady 


Dialogue between a PHiLosoPHER and a Come- 
TROLLER GENERAL of the Finances. 


Philoſopber. 


a much greater man than twenty marſhals of France. 

Mini ler. I know very well that philoſophers. would 
wiſh to ſoften that rigor which is imputed to my 
place; but I did not expect that they would make me 
Valin. | 

Philoſ. Vanity is not ſo great a vice as you imagine. 
If Louis XIV. has not poſſeſſed a ſhare, his reign would 
not have been ſo illuſtrious. The great Colbert was 
vain; do you have the vanity to ſurpaſs him. You are 
born in a more favorable age; and therefore ought to 
elevate your ideas in proportion, 


O you know that a miniſter of the finances can 
do much more good and conſequently become 


Min, 
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Min. I agree that they who cultivate a fertile land 
have the advantage of thoſe who firſt broke it up. 

Philoſ- Be perſuaded, that there is nothing uſeful 
that you may not perform with eaſe. Colbert, on the 
one hand, found the adminiftration of the finances en- 
tirely in diſorder, occaſioned by the civil wars and thi 
years of rapine : on the other hand, he had to deal with 


a nation light, ignorant, bigotted, and covered with the 


ruſt of thirteen hundred years. There was not a man in 


the council that knew any thing ot the advantages of a 


change. There was not one who had an idea of the 
proportion of ſpecie or the advantages of commerce, 
At preſent, light has been communicated from one to 
another. The populace always remains in the profound 
ignorance, in which the neceſſity of gaining a ſubſiſtence, 
and, I may ſay, of the ſtate, ought to keep them. But 
the middle order is enlightened. This order is confi- 
derable; it governs the great, who think ſometimes ; 


and the little, who do not think at all. The ſame has 


happened to the finances ſince the great Colbert, as has 
happened to muſic fince the celebrated Lully. With 
difficulty Lully found men who could execute his ſym- 
phonies, ſimple as they were. At preſent the number 
of artiſts capable of executing the molt difficult muſic, 
is increaſed with the art itſelf. It is the fame in philo- 


ſophy and the adminiſtration. Colbert has done more 


than the Duke of Sulli, and it becomes the miniſters of 
the preſent age to do more than Colbert. 

At theſe words the miniſter perceiving that the philo- 
ſopher had certain papers in his hand, was deſirous of 
ſeeing them: they contained a ſet of ideas that might 
furaiſh matter for much reflection. The miniſter took 
the paper and read. 

The riches of a ſtate conſiſts in the number of its in- 
habitants and induſtry. | | 

Commerce docs not ſerve to render a ſtate more pow- 
erful than its neighbours, but becauſe, in a certain 
number of years, it has a war with its neighbours, as in 
a certain number of years there is always ſome public 
_ calamity. Then, in this calamity of war, the richeſt 
4 © © nation 
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nation neceſſarily prevails over the others, cæleris paribus, 
becauſe it can purchaſe more allies and foreign troops. 
Without the calamity of war, the augmentation of the 
maſs of gold and filver would be uſeleſs : for provided 
there was a ſufficiency of gold and filver for the purpoſes 
of circulation, and the balance of trade were equal, it is 
clear that we ſhould then want nothing. 

If there are two thouſand millions in a kingdom, pro- 
viſions and work will coſt double the ſum they might 
be purchaſed at if there were only one thouſand millions, 
Jam as rich with fifty thouſand livres per ann. when ! 
buy the pound of meat at four ſous, as with one hun- 
dred thouſ.nd, when I muſt give eight ſous; and for 
other things in proportion. Gold and filver are not 
then the true riches of a kingdom, it is the abundance 
of proviſions; it is the induſtry of its inhabitants. We 
have lately ſeen on the river of Plate a Spaniſh regiment, 
all whoſe officers had ſwords mountcd with gold, but they 
had neither linen nor bread. = I = 

I ſuppoſe that, ſince Hugh Capet, the quantity of mo- 
ney has not increaſed in the kingdom, but that induſtry 
has brought the arts to an hundred times the perfection. 
J fay then, we are an hundred times as rich as in the 
time of Hugh Capet; for to be rich is to enjoy. Now 
L enjoy a houſe more airy, better built, and better diſtri- 
buted than that even of Hugh Capet himſelf ; vines have 
been better cultivated, and I drink better wine; manu- 
factures have been brought to perfection, and I am bet- 
ter cloathed : the arts of pleafing the taſte by more de- 
licate ſeaſoning, enables me to make better cheer every 
day than couid be met with on the royal feſtivals of 
Hugh Capet. If he was carried from one houſe to ano- 
ther in a cart when he was fick, I am carried in a more 


commodious and agreeabie chariot, in which I receive 


the pleaſure of travelling without being incommoded by 
the wind. Not money but induſtry was wanting in order 
to ſuſpend a box of painted wood on leathers for this 
purpoſe, and fo of the reſt. The ſtones with which the 
houſe of Hugh Capet was built were brought from the 
ſame quarry from whence the houſes of Paris are built 


at 
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at this day. More money is not required to build an 
inconvenient priſon than an agreeable houſe. It coſts no 
more to plant a garden well laid out, than to cut yews 


in a ridiculous manner, and make clumſy repreſentations 


of animals. Oaks formerly rotted in the foreſts, they 
are now made into beams. Sand lay uſeleſs on the 


ground, which is now made into mirrors. 


Now he is certainly rich who enjoys all theſe ad- 
vantages. Induſtry alone has procured them. It is 


not then money that enriches a kingdom, it is know- 


ledge. I mean that knowledge which directs the 
workman. OE = 
Commerce produces the ſame effect as labor, it con- 


' tributes to make my life eaſy. If I am in want of the 


productions of the Indies, of a production of nature, 


which is only found at Ceylon or Ternate, I am poor 
with regard to theſe wants; and I am rich when com- 


merce ſatisfies them. It was not gold and filver that I 
wanted, but coffee and cinnamon. But they who go 
fix thouſand leagues in order that I may have coffee for 
breakfaſt, are only the ſuperfluity of the labouring part 
of the nation. Riches therefore conſiſt in the great num- 
ber of labourers. 
The duty and aim of a good government is to produce 
population and labour. = 
In our climates more males than females are born. 
Therefore is it not advantageous to cauſe the females to 
die. Now it is clear, that it is killing them with re- 


| ſpe& to ſociety to bury them alive in cloiſters, where 


they are loſt for the preſent generation, and deſtroy the fu- 
ture race. The money thrown away in the endowment 
of convents would then be well employed in the encou- 
ragement of marriage. I compare the uncultivated lands 


in France to the girls that are ſuffered to wither in a 
convent. Both ought to be cultivated. There are 
many methods of inducing cultivators to make their 


lands valuable which were before abandoned ; but it is 
a ſure means of prejudicing a ſtate to ſeclude the girls 


and leave the fields covered with briars. Sterility in 


every 
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every reſpect is either a vice of nature, or a fin againſt 
nature. : 
The king, who is the director and manager of the na- 
tion, gives penſions to the ladies of his court, and in fo 
doing acts very properly; for the money goes to mer- 


chants, miliners, and embroiderers. But why are there 


no penſions attached to the improvement of agriculture ? 
This money would return again to the ſtate, but with 
much more profit. = 

It is an acknowledged imperfection in government 
to have beggars, Of theſe there are two forts; thoſe 
who go clothed in rags, from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, to extort from paſſengers, by their lament- 
able cries, money to go to the ale-houſe; and thoſe who 
cloathed in uniform habits, go forth to put the people 
under contribution in the name of God, and return 


home to ſupper in large houſes where they live at their 


eaſe. The firſt of theſe two ſpecies is leſs pernicious 
than the other; becauſe they produce children to the 
ſtate, and tho' they produce thieves, yet they alſo pro- 


duce maſons and ſoldiers. But both are ſo bad that all 


the world complains of them, tho” no one attempts to 
root them out. It is very ſtrange that in a country, 


which has uncultivated lands and colonies, inhabitants 


ſhould be ſuffered who neither promote induſtry nor 
population. The beſt government is that which has 


the feweſt uſeleſs people. Whence comes it that people 


who have leſs gold and ſilver than us, have immorta- 
lized their memory by works which we dare not imi- 
tate? It is evident that their adminiſtration - was 
better than ours, becauſe it incited more men to work. 

Taxes are neceſſary. The beſt method of raifing 
them is that which moſt facilitates labor and commerce. 
An arbitrary tax is a vice in government. Charity alone 
can be arbitrary; but in a well governcd ſtate charity 
is unneceſſary. The great Shah-abbas who made ſo 
many ulſctul eſtabliſhments in Perſia, founded no hot- 


pitals. On being aſked the reaſon, he replied, I de- 


lire that there may be no need of hoſpitals in Perſia. 
= What 
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What is a tax? it is a certain quantity of corn, of 
cattle, of proviſions, which the poſſeſſors of land owe 
to thoſe who have no land. Money is only the repre- 
ſentation of theſe neceſſaries. The tax is really upon 
riches; you cannot demand of the poor a part of the 
bread he earns, and the milk which the breaſt of his 
wife gives to his children. It is net on the 

oor, or on the manufacturer that a tax is to be laid. 
He muſt, as an inducement to work, be made to hope 


that he himſelf ſhall one day be happy enough to pay 
taxes. * 


During the time of war, I will ſuppoſe the taxes to 
ſurpaſs fifty millions per annum. Of theſe fifty, twenty 
paſs into foreign countries: and thirty are employed 
in cauſing men to ſlay each other. I will ſuppoſe that, 


in time of peace, of theſe fifty millions, five and twenty 


only are paid; nothing then paſſes into foreign countries 
as many citizens are made to work for the good of the 


public as before were ſlain. Works of every kind are 
augmented, lands are cultivated; towns are embel- 


liſhed : then the public is really rich by contributing 
to the ſtate.» The taxes during the calamity of war, 


ought not to ſerve to procure us the conveniences of 


life, but to defend them. The moſt happy people 
ought to pay the moſt, which people undoubtedly are 
the moſt induſtrious and rich. 
Public circulating paper is to money, what money is 
to proviſions, a repreſentation or pledge of exchange. 
Money is only uſeful becauſe it is eafier to pay for a 
ſheep by a louis or, than to give four pair of ſtockings 


in return for the ſame. It is likewiſe eafier for the 


receiver of a province to ſend four hundred thouſand 


franks in a letter to the royal treaſury, than to have 


them conveyed with a great expence: therefore a 
bank or paper credit is uſeful. Paper credit in the 
government of a ftate, is in commerce and circulation 
what a capſtan is in a quarry, They lift weights that 
would he immovable by the hand. A Scotchman, a 


uſeful, tho? dangerous man, eſtabliſhed paper credit in 


France; it was a medicine too emetic for the fick. It 


produced 
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produced convulſions; but ought we to renounce a good 
remedy becauſe we have imprudently taken too large a 
doſe? There remains out of the wreck of his ſyſtem, 
an Eaſt India Company that is the envy of foreigners and 
might be the glory of the nation; therefore this ſyſtem 
within proper bounds would have produced more good 
than it has evil. 
To change the value of ſpecie is to make falſe 
money. To circulate more paper than the maſs of 
ſpecie and effects amount to, is allo to make falſe 
money. _ 
Io prohibit the exportation of bullion is a remnant 
of barbarifm and indigence : it is at once to determine 
not to pay your debts and to deſtroy commerce; it is 
in effect to refuſe payment, becauſe if the nation is 
indebted, it is proper it ſhould diſcharge its debt with 
the foreigner : it is to deſtroy commerce becauſe gold 
and filver are not only the price of merchandize bur 
merchandize itſelf. Spain, like other nations, has pre- 
ſerved this ancient law which is only an ancicnt griev- 
ance. The only reſource to government is that this law 
zs conftantly violated. = 
To lay taxes on one province for the advantage of 
another, to make Champagne the enemy of Burgundy, 
and Guyenne the enemy of Bretagne, is ſtill a ſhameful 
and ridiculous abuſe. It is as if f ſhould place ſome of 
my domeſtics in an antichamber to ſnatch away and eat 
pu of my ſupper when it is brought up. Endeavours 
ave been uſed to correct this abuſe, but, to the diſgrace 
of the human underſtanding, they did not ſucceed. 
| There were many other ideas in the papers of the phi- 
loſopher; the miniſter approved of them and procured a 
copy; and it is the firſt writing of a philoſopher that 
has been ſeen in the port folio of a minilter. 
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Dialogue between Marcus AurEL 1vus and a 
RxcolLETr. 


Marcus Aurelius. 


1 Believe I know where I am at laſt. This is certainly 


the capitol, and that large building the temple. 
That man I behold is certainly one of the prieſts of 
Jupiter. Friend, a word with you if you pleaſe. 


Recol. Friend! the expreſſion is ſomething familiar. 
You muſt be a great ſtranger to acc.ft in this manner 


brother Fulgence the recollet, inhabitant of the capitol, 


confeffor to the ducheſs of Popoli, and who ſometimes 


ſpeaks to the Pope as if he were ſpeaking to a man. 


M. Aur. Brother Fulgence in the capitol! Things 
are rather changed. I do not comprehend you. Is not 


this the temple of Jupiter? Fs 
Recol. Go, my good friend, you rave. Who are 


| you, if you pleaſe, with your antique habit and your 


little beard ? Whence come you and what is your 
bufineis ? 


MM. Aur. My habit is as uſual; I return to ſee Rome: 
I am Marcus Aurelius. ü LL 

Recol. Marcus Aurelius! I have heard of ſome ſuch 
name. There was a Pagan emperor, I think, of that 

name. 


M. Aur. It is myſelf. I wiſhed to ſee again this 


Rome, which loved me and which J loved; this 


capitol where I have triumphed by diſdaining triumphs; 


this land which I rendered happy. But I no longer 
recollect Rome. I have ſeen the column that was 
erected to me, but have not been able to diſcover the 


ſtatue of the wiſe Antoninus my father. It is another 
countenance. | oy 

Recol. I believe it, Mr. Damned. Sextus Quintus 
re- erected your column, but inſtead of your father's he 
placed the ſtatue of a man that was both worth your father 
and yourſelf. 

M. Aur. | have always thought it eaſy to have more 


merit than myſclf; but thought it difficult to have 


more 
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more than my father. My piety might deceive me, 
every one is liable to error. But why do you call me 
damned? : 

| Recol. Becauſe you are ſo. Was it not you who, 
if I remember, ſo much perſecuted people to whom you 
were under obligation, and who had procured rain to 
enable you to beat your enemies. = . 

M. Aur. Alas! | was far from perſecuting any 
one. I gave thanks to heaven that by a happy con- 
juncture a ſtorm of rain came at the time my troops 
were dying with thirſt; but I never heard that I was 
obliged to the people you ſpeak of for that ſtorm, tho? 
they were very good ſoldiers. I ſwear to you that I am 
not damned. I did too much good to mankind for the 
Divine Effence to do me hurt. But tell me, I pray, 
where is the palace of the emperor my ſucceſſor? is it 
ſill on mount Palatinus ? For I really do not know my 
own country again. | CE 
Kecdl. I can eaſily believe it; we have brought every 


thing to perfection. If you pleaſe I will lead you to 
mount Cavallo. You ſhall kiſs the foot of the holy 


father; and you ſhall have indulgences, for you ſeem to 
have great need of them. „ x 
M. Aur. In the mean time let me have your indul- 
gence; and tell me freely is there no longer either empe- 
ror or Roman empire. 5 


Recol. Ves, yes, there is an emperor and an empire; 
but all that is four hundred leagues hence, in a little 


town called Vienna on the Danube. I adviſe you to go 
there to ſeek your ſucceſſors; for here you are in danger 
of ſeeing the inquiſition; I muſt inform you that the 
reverend fathers Dominicians do not underſtand raillery, 
and that they would very ill treat the Marcus Aurelius, 


the Antonins, the Trajans, and the Titus', people who 


knew nothing of their catechiſm. 
M. Aur. A Catechiſm! The Inquifition ! Domini- 


cans! Recollets! Cardinals! a Pope! and the Roman em- 
pire in a little town on the Danube. I did not expect it, 


but I conceive that the face of things ought to be changed 


in ſeventeen hundred years, I ſhould be curious to 


les 
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ſee a Roman emperor Marcoman, Quadus, Cimbrus or 
Teutoneus. 


Recol. You may have that pleaſure or even greater, 
when you pleale. 
when I acquaint you that the Scythians are in poſſeſſion 
of half your empire, and that we have the other half; 
that a prieſt like myſelf is the ſovereign of Rome; that 


brother Fulgence may be ſo in his turn; that I ſhall 


give denedictions in the ſame place in which you bound 
vanquiſhed kings to your chariot; and that your ſuc- 
ceſſor on the Danube has not a town of his own, but 
that there is a prieſt who lends his on occaſion. 

M. Aur. Lou tell me ſtrange things. All theſe 
great changes could not be made without great misfor- 
tunes. I love mankind and deplore its unhappineſs. 

Recol. You are too good. It muſt be confeſſed that 


it has coſt torrents of blood, and an hundred provinces 


have been ravaged; but chis was abſolutely neceſſary in 
order that brother F ulgence ſhould ſleep in the ep 


at his eaſe. | 
M. Aur. Rome, the cophnl of the world, then | is 


much decayed and unfortunate. 


Recol. Decayed if you pleaſe, but not „ 


On the contrary, peace reigns, and the fine arts flou- 
riſh. The ancient maſters of the world, are now only 

maſters of muſic. Inſtead of ſending colonies to Eng- 
land we only ſend eunuchs and fidlers. We have no 


longer our Scipios that deſtroy Carthages, but we have 


likewiſe no more proſcriptions. We bave changed glory 
for repoſe. 


M. Aur. I endeavoured, during my lifetime, to become 
a philoſopher, and have really become to fince. I find 
that repoſe 1s quite as valuable as glory ; but, from what 
you have been faying, I am inclined to ſuſpect that bro- 
ther Fulgence is nor a philoſopher. 

Recol. How! not a philoſopher? I am one of the 


fierceſt. I have taught philoſophy, and what is more, 


theology 
M. Aur. 
ſo obliging as to explain it. 


Kecol. 


You will then be much ſurpriſed | 


And pray what is theology, if you will be 
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Recol. It is——it is that which has cauſed me to 
be here, and has depoſed the emperors. You feem cha- 
ined at my glory, and, the little revolution that has 
ene in your empire. 
M. Aur. 1 adopt the eternal decrees; I do not 
know what it is to murmur againſt deſtiny; I admire the 
viciſſitude of human things; but fince every thing muſt 
change, ſince the Roman empire is fallen, the recollets 
only have their turn. 
Recol. I excommunicate you; and proceed to 
matins. 
M. Aur. And I go to rejoin the Being of Beings. 


Dialogue between a BRAcH AR and a Jæsvrr, con- 
cerning the Neceſſity and Connexion of Things. 


Jeſuit. 


TT is apparently by the prayers of St. Francis Xavier that 
| you have arrived at ſo happy and ſo great an age. 
An hundred and twenty-four years! tis an age worthy of 
the time of the patriarchs! 
Brach. My maſter, Fonfouka, lived three hundred 
; It is the ordinary courſe of our life. I have a great 
eſteem for Francis Xavier ; but his prayers could never 
derange the order of the univerſe, and if he had only the 
gift of making a fly live a ſingle inſtant longer than the 
chain of deſtiny allowed, this globe 8 0 5 be quite ano- 
ther thing than you ſee it at preſent. 
Jeſ. You have a ſtrange notion of future contingencies. 
Lou do not then know that man is free, that our will 
diſpoſes at pleaſure every thing that paſſes on the earth. 
I can aſſure you that the Jeſuits alone have for their part 


made conſiderable alterations. 


Brach. | have no doubt of the knowledge and power 
of the reverend fathers the Jeſuits; they are a very conſi- 
derable party in the world; but I do not think them the 
ſovereigns. Every man, every being, as well Jeſuit 

2s Brachman, is a part of the mechaniſm of the univerſe ; 
he 
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he obeys and not commands deſtiny, From whence did 
it ariſe than Gengis-kan conquered Afia? From the 
hour at which his father awaked when in bed with his 
wife, from a word which a Tartar pronounced ſome 
years after. I, for example, who ſtand before you, am 
one of the rincipal cauſes of the deplorable death of 
your good King — IV. and I am ſtill grieved at the 

reflection. 

Jeſ. Your reverence is ; apparently in jeſt. You the 
cauſe of the aſſaſſination of Henry IV.? 

Brach. Alas! yes. It was in the nine hundred and 
ninety three thouſandth year of the revolution of Saturn, 
which anſwers to the five hundred and fiftieth year of your 
#ra. I was young and heedleſs. I began a ſhort walk 
on the coaſt of Malabar with the left inſtead of the right 
foot, and from thence evidently followed the death of 
Henry IV. 

Jeſ. How ſc, I beſeech you? For we who are charged 
with being very much concerned in chat affair, had no 
part in it, 
Brach. Thus it was that fate _ the affair. By 
advancing the left foot, as I had the honor to obſerve to 
you, I unfortunately cauſed my friend Eriban, a Perſian 
marchant, to fall into the water, where he was drowned. 

He had a very beautiful wife who married again with an 
Armenian merchant ; ſhe had a daughter who married 
a Greek; the daughter of this Greek ſettled in France 
and married the father of Ravaillac. If all that had not 
happened, you may perceive, that the affairs of the houſes 
of France and Autriche would have fallen out quite 
differently. The ſyſtem of Europe would have been 
changed. The wars between Germany and Turky 
would have had other conſequences; theſe conſequences 
would have influenced Perſia, and Perſia the Indies. 
You fee how every thing was connected with my left 
foot, which was thus united to all the other events in the 
univ erſe, paſt, preſent and future. 

Feſ. I will propoſe this argument to ſome of our 
father theologians and ſend you the ſolution. 


Brach. | 
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Brach. In the mean time I can farther inform you that 
the maid ſervant of the grandfather of the founder 


of the order of Feuillans, for I have read your hiſtories, 


was likewiſe one of the neceſſary cauſes of the death 
of Henry IV. and all the conſequences which enſued. 


Jeſ. mou muſt then have been a miltreſs of policy and 


_ Intr1 

Boack, Not at all. She was an idiot, who was got 
with child by her maſter. Madame de la Barriere died 

of grief. She who ſucceeded her was, as your chronicles 


ſay, the grandmother of the fortunate Jean de la Barriere, 


who founded the order of the Feuillans. Ravaillac 
was a monk of this order. He propagated among them 
a certain doctrine, then very much in faſhion, as as you 
know. This doctrine perſuaded him that it was a good 
work to kill the beſt of kings. The conſequence need got 
be told. 

Fe. In ſpite of your left foot, and the ſervant of the 
grandfather of the founder of the Fevillans, I ſhall always 
believe that the horrible act of Ravaillac was a future 
contingency which might very well not have come ro 
pat; for in ſhort, the will of man is free. 

Brach. I do not know what. you underſtand by a free 
will. I affix no idea to theſe words. To be free is to 
do what one wills, and not to will what one pleaſes. All 
that I know is, that Ravaillac committed voluntarily 

the crime which he was deſtined to perpetrate by im- 
mutable laws. This crime was a link 1 in the your chain 
of deſtiny. 


Fel. You may talk as you pleaſe ; thinas are not ſo 


connected together as you 1 ine. What concern 
for example with the reſt of the machine has the uſeleſs 
converſat on we now hold together on the banks of the 
river of India. 
Brach. Our converſation is of ſmall i importance, it 
muſt be confeſſed; but if you were not here the whole 
machine of the world nh + be otherwiſe than it is. 
Feſ. Your Braminical reverence advances a moſt out- 
rageous paradox. 


6 Brach, 
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Brach. Your Ignatian ity believe what it 
pleaſes. But certainly we ſhould not | As had this con- 
verſation if you had not come to the Indies. You 
would not ding made this voyage if your St. Ignatius 
de Loyola had not been wounded at the ſiege of Pam- 
pelune, and if a — king had not been bent upon 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope. Has not this ki 


changed the face of the world by the help of the — 


ver's compaſs, But it was previouſly neceſſary that a 


Neapolitan ſhould invent the compaſs; and after wn 


affirm if you can, that every thing is not eternally 
{ſerved in a conſtant order, which unites by inviſible and 
indiſſoluble bonds, every thing which is born, which 
acts, which ſuffers, or which dies on our globe. 


Feſ. But what then becomes of future contingencies ? 


Brach. Let what will become of them, the order eſ- 


tabliſhed by an eternal and all-powerful hand ought to 


ſubſiſt for ever. 


Jeſ. According to you, we ought not then to pray to 
God? 


Brach. We ought to adore him. But what do you | 


mean by the expreſſion, praying to him? 


> That which all _ world underſtands by it, 
that he will favor our defires, that he will ſupply our 


wants. 


Brach. I underſtand you. You will have a gardiner 


obtain ſunſhine on the day which God from all eternity 
had deſtined for rain; * that a pilot ſhould have an 


eaſt wind when a weſt wind is neceſſary for the refreſh- 
ment of the land and fea? To pray, father, is to ſubmit. 


Good evening. Deſtiny calls me at * to my 


Bramine. 


Feſ. My free will preſſes x me to go and give a leſſon 
to a young ſcholar. 


Vo. I. U 
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LvcexEzrius and PosSIDoNIOUs. 
DIALOGUE I. 


Po ſſidonious. 
your poetry is ſometimes admirable; but the phy- 


fiology of Epicurus appears to me of little value. 

Luc. What, you are not willing to grant that atoms 
arranged themſelves of themſelves, fo as to form this 
univerſe ? 

Pofſ. We matheraaticians cannot grant any propoſi i- 
tions except thoſe which are evidently proved upon in- 
conteſtable principles. 

Tuc. My principles are, 


Ex nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil Ry revert, 
Tue enum & tangi niſi corpus nulla poteſt res. 


Nothing produces nothing, neither can being be an- 4 


nihilated, for nothing can touch or be touched but body, 
Po. Suppoling 1 had granted you theſe principles, 
and even atoms, and a vacuum, you would no more be 
able to perſuade me that the univerſe is arranged of it- 
ſelf in the admirable order we fee, than if you were to 


ſay to the Romans, that the ſphere of Poſſidonius made 


itſelf, 

Luc. But who then has made the world 

Poſſ. An intelligent Being, more ſuperior to the 
world and me, than 1 am to the copper of which I made 
my ſphere. 

Luc. You who admit only evident things, how can 
you reconcile yourſelf to a principle of which you have 
not otherwiſe the leaſt notion ? 

Poſſ. In the ſame manner as before I was acquainted 
with you; 1 Judged that your book was the work of a 
man of wit. 


Luc. You allow that matter is . that it exiſts 
becauſe it exiſts ; now if it exiſts by its own nature, why | 


may it not by its own nature form ſuns, worlds, Plants, 
animals and men? 
Pa- 
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Poſſ. All the philoſophers who have preceded us, 
have believed matter to be eternal, but they never de- 
monſtrated it; and even if it be granted to be eternal, it 
does not at all follow that it can produce or form works 
in which ſuch ſublime deſigns ſhine forth. This ſtone 
may be eternal, but you cannot perſuade me that it can 
produce the Iliad of Homer. h 

Luc. No: a ſtone will not produce the Iliad any more 
than it will produce a horſe, but matter organized b 


time, and become a mixture of bone, fleſh and blood, 


will produce a horſe; and organifed more finely will 
compoſe an Iliad. 3 
Pioſſ. You ſuppoſe it without any proof; and I can 
admit nothing without proct. I will give you bones, 
blocd and fleſh, already made, and will leave you and all 
the Epicureans in the world to work on it. Would you 
agree to the bargain of poſſeſſing the Roman empire, if 
you contrive to make a horſe with theſe materials ready 
prepared, and to be hanged if you do not ſucceed? 


Luc. No: that exceeds my power, but not the power 
of nature. Millions of ages are neceſſary, in order that 


nature having paſſed through all poſſible forms, may 
arrive at length at the only one that can produce living 

being | 
Pe. You may ſhake all the materials in the earth 
mixed together in a caſk for your whole life, and you 
will not even produce a regular figure; you will produce 
nothing. If the term of your life is inſufficient to pro- 
duce a muſhroom, will the term of another life be ſuf- 
ficient? Will that which is not produced in an age, be 
produced in a greater number? We ought to have ſeen 
men and animals produced from the boſom of the earth, 
and corn without feed, &c. &c. before we preſume that 
matter has given itſelf thoſe forms. No perſon that I 
know has ever ſcen this operation, therefore-1t ought not 

to be believed. 5 

Luc. Well then, men, animals and trees have always 
exiſted, All philoſophers agree that matter is eternal, 
let them agree that generations are likewiſe eternal. It 
U 2 18 
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is the nature of matter that there ſhould be ſtars that turn, 
birds that fly, horſes that run, and men who write Iliads. 
Pofj. In this new ſuppoſition you change your opi- 
nion; but vou always ſuppoſe the thing in queſtion, you 
admit a thing of which you have not the ſlighteſt proof. 
Lac. It muſt be allowed me to believe that what 
exiſts. now, was in being yeſterday, or an age ago, or an 
hundred ages, and ſo on, going back to infinity. I avail 
myſelf of your argument; no one ever ſaw the ſun and 
ſtars begin their courſe, or the firſt animals formed and 
endued with life. We ought therefore to believe that 
every thing has eternally exiſted as it is. 
Poſſ. There is a great difference; I ſee an admirable 


defizn, and I ought to believe that an intelligent being 
has formed that defign. 


Luc. You ought not to admit a being of whom you 
have no knowledge. 

| FPoſſ. This is as if you were to ſay that 1 ought not 
to believe that an architect has built the capito!, becauſe 
I cannot fee the architect. 

Luc. Your compariſon is not juſt. You have ſeen 
houſes built, and you have ſeen architects; fo that you 
ought to conclude that it is a man like the architects of 
the preſent day who built the capitol. But in this caſe 
things are not ſimilar, the capitol exifts not by irs nature, 
and matter exifts by its nature. It is impoſſible but it 
ſhould have a certain form. Now, why will you deny 
it the form it now poſſeſſes? Is it not much more ealy 
to acknowledge nature which modifies itſelf, than an in- 
viſible being that modifies it? In the firſt caſe you find 
but one difficulty, which is to comprehend how nature 
acts. In the ſecond you have two, which are to com- 
prehend this ſame nature, and an unknown being who 
acts upon it 

Poſj. 1 is quite the contrary, | ſee not only difh- 
culty but impoſſibility in comprehending that matter can 
have deſigns varied to infinity, and I ſee no difficulty in 
- admitting an intelligent Being, who governs this matter 

by his infinite deſigns and his almighty will. 


Lac. 
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Luc. What? It is becauſe your mind cannot com- 
prehend a thing that it ſuppoſes another? It is then, be- 
cauſe you cannot diſcover the neceſſary artifice and me- 
chaniſm by which nature has arranged itſelf into planets, 
ſuns and animals, that you have recourſe to another 
being ? | 

Pe. No: I have not recourſe to a God, becauſe I 
cannot comprehand nature: but I conceive evidently, 


that nature has need of a ſupreme intelligence, and this 


ſole reaſon w.,uld convince one of the exiſtence of a God, 

if I had no other proofs. Hs as 

Luc. And what if this matter itſelf poſſeſſed intel- 

ligence? 

Poff. It is evident to me that it does not. 

Luc. And to me it is evident that it does, ſince I fee 
bodies like you and I who reaſon. 


 Poff. If matter itſelf were poſſeſſed of thought, it 


muſt poſſeſs it neceſſarily. Now, if this property were 
netceſſary to it, it would poſſeſs it in all time, and in all 
place. For that which is neceſſary to a thing can never 
be ſeparated from it. A bit of mud, the vileſt excre- 
ment would think. Now, certainly, you will not affirm 


that dung thinks. Thought is not then an attribute of 


Matter. | 
Luc. Your reaſoning is a ſophiſm; I hold motion to 
be neceſſary to matter. Yet this dung, this cake of 
mud is not actually in motion; they will be ſo when any 
body impels them. In like manner, thought will not 
be an atiribute of matter, except when the body is or- 
ganized for thar purpoſe. 

Peaſſ. Your error ariſes from your always ſuppoſing 
the thing in queſtion. You do not obſerve that in order 
to organize a body, to make it man, to produce thought 
in it, a previous thought, conſciouſneſs and ſettled 
deſign muſt be ſuppoſed. Now, you cannot admit of 


defign previous to the formation of the only beings who, 


here below, have defigns; you cannot admit of thought 
before the beings which have thought exiſted. You 
again ſuppoſe the thing in queſtion, when you ſay that 
motion is neceſſary to matter. That which is abſolutely 
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neceſſary exiſts always in all matter. Now motion exiſts 
not always. The Pyramids of Egypt are certainly not 
in motion. A ſubtile matter may paſs between or thro” 
the ſtones of the Pyramids, but the maſs is immoveable. 

Motion is not therefore neceffary to matter; it comes to 
it from without in the ſame manner as thought comes 
to men from without. There is therefore an intelligent 
and powertul "eing who gives motion, life and thought. 

Luc. I may anſwer you bv ſaving, that there has 
always been morion and intelligence in the world. This 
motion and intelligence have been diſtributed from all 
time according to the laws of nature. Matter being 
eternal, it was impoſſible but that its exiſtence ſhould be 
in io ne order: it . not be in any order without 
motion and thought; it is neceſſary therefore that motion 
and intelligence Thould be in it. 

Po. Whatever you advance, you can only make ſup⸗ 
poſitions. You ſuppoſe an order; it is neceſſary therefore 
that an intelligence ſhould exiſt that hath arranged this 
order. You ſuppoſe motion and thought to exiſt before 
matter was in motion, and before there were either men 
or thoughts. You cannot deny but that thought is not 
eſſential to matter, ſince you dare not affirm that a flint 
thinks. You can only oppole perhaps to the truth which 
Preſſes you; you perceive the inactivity of matter, and 
are forced to admit a ſupreme, intelligent, and all-pow- 
erful Being, who has organized matter and thinking 
| beings. The defigns of this ſuperior intelligence ſhine 
forth in all their parts, and you ou aht to perceive them 
in a ſtalk of grals, as in the courſe of the flars, We ſee 
that every thing is directed to a certain end. 

Luc. Do not you take that for a deſign which is a 
"neceſſary exiſtence? Do not you take that for an end or 
purpoſe which is no more than an ule, to which we ap- 
Ply things'that exiſt ? The Argonauts built a ſhip to = 
to Colchos: will you ſay that tr-es were created for the 
purpv'e that the Argonauis might build a ſhip, and that 
the ſca was created that they might undertake their 
voyage? Men wear buſkins: will you fay the Supreme 
Being has created legs for the purpole of wearing them? 

| Doubtlc!s 
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Doubtleſs no: but the Argonauts having ſeen wood, 
built a ſhip, and knowing that the water could carry 
this ſhip, they undertook their voyage. In the ſame - 
manner, after an infinity of forms and combinations had 
taken place, it happened that the humours and the cornea 
tranſparens which compoſe the eye, formerly ſeparated 
in different parts of the human body, became reunited 
in the head, and animals began to ſee. The organs of 
generation which were once diſperſed, were collected to- 
gether and aſſumed the form they now have. Since 
which time, generations have been regularly produced. 
T be matter of the tun ſpread abroad, and diſperſed thro' 
ſpace conglobated itſelf together and formed the ſtar that 
now enlightens us. Is there any impoſſibility in all 
this ? 8 
Poſſ. Certainly you do not mean to have recourſe to 
ſuch a ſyſtem as this. In the firſt place, in adopting it 
you abandon the eternal generations of which you have 
juſt ſpoken. Secondly, you deceive yourſelf reſpecting 
final cauſes. There are voluntary uſes to which we 
apply the gifts of nature, but there are alſo indiſpen- 
ſable effects. The Argonauts might not have employed 
the trees of the foreſt to conſtruct a veſſel, but theſe 
trees were evidently deſtined to grow on the earth, and 
to produce fruits and leaves. We may forbear to 
cover the leg with a buſkin; but the leg is evidently 
made to carry the body and to walk, the eye to fee, 
the ear to hear, and the generative parts to perpetuate 
the ſpecies. If we re flect that a ſtar placed at four or 
five hundred millions of leagyes from us, emits rays or 
light which make the ſame determined angle in the eyes 
of every animal, and that all theſe animals have the 
ſenſation of light, at the ſame inſtant you muſt con- 
feſs that it indicates an admirable mechaniſm and de- 
fign. Now is it not unreaſonable to admit of mecha- 
niſm without an artiſt, a deſign without an intelligence, 
and deſigns like theſe without a Supreme Being? 
Luc. If I admit this Supreme Being, what is his 
form? Exiſts he in place? Is he out of place? Does 
he exiſt in time or out of time? Does he fill the im- 
3 mwmiienſity 


menſity of ſpace or not? For what purpoſe has he 
created this world? What is his final purpoſe? Why 
has he created beings intelligent and unhappy? Why do 
moral and phyfical evil exiſt? Which way ſoever I turn 
my attention all is incomprehenfible. . 
Being 
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Poff. It is preciſely becauſe this Su 
exiſts that his nature ought to be incomprehenſible: for 
if he exiſts there ought to be an infinity between him 
and us. We ought to admit his exiftence without know- 


ing what he is and how he acts. Are you not obliged 


to admit aſymptotes in geometry without conceiving 
how theſe lines can continually approach and never 
touch each other? Are there not propoſitions relating 
to the circle which are as incomprehenſible as they are 
demonſtrably certain? Conceive then, that we ought 


to admit the incomprehenſible when the exiſtence of 


that imcomprehenſible is proved. 


Luc. What then mult the dogmas of Epicurus be re- 


nounced ? 5 
Pal. It is better to renounce Epicurus than reaſon, 


DIALOGUE UI. 


Lucretius. 


Begin to acknowledge a Supreme Being, inarceſſible 
to our ſenſes and demonſtrated by our reaſon, who 
has made and preſerves the world; but with regard to 
what I have ſaid in my third book concerning the ſoul, 
which 1s admired by all the philoſophers of Rome, I am 
inclined to believe that you will not be able to make me 
renounce it. 3 : | 
Paſſ. At the commencement you ſay, 


Idque fitum media regione in pectoris haeret. 
The ſoul is placed in the middle of the breaſt. 


But when you compoſed your elegant verſes did not 


you uſe an effort of the head? When you ſpeak of the 
underſtanding of Cicero, or the orator Mark Antony, do 


nor 
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not you ſay that he had a good (or an enlightened) 
head? and if you were to ſay he has a good breaſt, 
— not be ſuppoſed that you ſpoke of his voice and 
lungs * 

Th: But do not you perceive that it is about the 
heart that ſentiments of joy, of grief, and of fear are 
formed ? | 


Hic exultat enim pavor ac metus, hc loca circum 
Lætitiæ mulcent.— 


Do not you perceive your heart dilate or contract 
with good or bad news? Are there not ſecret ſprings 
there which unbend themſelves, or which became more 
elaſtic ? The ſeat of the ſoul is conſequently there. 

 Poſſ. There is a pair of nerves that originate in the 
brain, and which paſs to the heart and ſtomach, which 
deſcend to the parts of generation and impreſs their 
motions ; will you therefore ſay that the human under- 
ſtanding is ſituated in the parts of generation? 
Luc: No; I ſheuld not pretend to affirm that; but, 
ſuppoſing I ſhould place the ſoul in the head inſtead of 
the breaſt, my principles would remain unaltered: the 
ſoul will always be an infinitely rarified matter like the 
elementary fire that enlivens all the machine. 

Poſſ. And how do you conceive that a rarified matter 
can have thoughts and ſentiment of itſelf?ʒ̃ ö 

Luc. Becauſe I experience it, becauſe all the parts 
of my body when touched have ſenſation ; becauſe this 
ſenſation is diffuſed over the whole machine ; becauſe ic 
cannot be thus diffuſed but by means of an exceedingly 
ſubtile and quick moving matter; becauſe I am a body, 
and a body cannot be acted upon but by another body; 
becauſe the interior of my body cannat be penetrated 
but by very ſmall corpuſcles, and conſequently that my 
mind can be no other than the aſſemblage of theſe cor- 

puſcles. = 
Poſſ. We are already agreed in our firſt dialogue 
that it is not at all probable that a rock ſhould compoſe 
the Iliad, Is a ray of the ſun more capable? Suppoſe 
; this 
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this ray to be an hundred thouſand times more ſubtile 
and rapid ; can this light, this rarity produce ſentiments 
and thoughts. 

| Luc. They may perhaps produce them when in organs 
properly prepared. 

Poſſ. Thus it is you are always reduced to perhaps. 
Fire can no more think of itlelf than ice. When I 
make the ſuppoſition that it is fire that thinks in you, 
that has perception and will, you are forced to allow 
that it is not of itſelf that it has will, lentiment, and 


thought. 


1. No: it is not of itſelf; but by the aſſemblage 


of this fire and my organs. 

Poſſ. How can you imagine that two bodies which 
do not think when ſeparate; can produce thought by 
being combined ? 


Lac. In like manner as a tree and earth taken ſepa- 
rately do not produce fruit; but when combined, the 


tree being planted in the earth, produces fruit. 
. Poſſ. "The compariſon is no more than a deception. 


This tree has the germen of fruit in itſelf as may be 
obſerved in its buds, and the moiſture of the earth deve- 


lopes the ſubſtance of theſe fruits. It muſt therefore be 
neceſſary that fire ſhould have the germ of thought 
in itſelf, and that the organs of body ſhould develope 
this germ. 

Luc. What impoſſibility do you findi in that? 

Poſſ. I find that this fire, this quinteſſential matter, 
has in itſelf no more the property of thought than a 
ſtone. The production of a being ought to have ſome 
reſemblance with the being which produces it; now 


thought, will, and ſenſation have nothing that reſembles 


the igneous matter. 
Luc. Two bodies which are ſtruck together produce 
motion; yet this motion has no reſemblance to theſe 
two bodies, it has none of their three dimenſions, it 
has not figu:e like them. Therefore a being may exiſt 
and have nothing that reſembles the being which pro- 
duces it: and conſequently thought may originate from 
the aſſemblage of two bodies which of themſelves do not 
poſſcts thought. 

Pol. 
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Peſſ. This compariſon is likewiſe more dazzling;than 
juſt, I fee only matter in theſe two moving bodies. I 
ſee only bodies paſſing from one place to another. But 
when we reaſon together I ſee no matter in your ideas 
and mine. I can only ſay that I no more conceive how 
one body has power to remove another, than I can con- 
ceive how [I have ideas. Theſe are borh circumſtances 
equally inexplicable; and both equally prove the ex- 
iſtence and power of a Supreme Being, author of thought 
and motion. 

Luc. If our ſoul be not a ſubtile fire, an * quin- 
teſſence, what is it then? 

Poſſ. Of that we Know nothing: I can inform you 
what it is not, but I cannot inform you what it is. I 
ſee that it is a power in myſelt, that I did not give it to 
myſelf, and confequently that it comes from a being ſu- 
perior to mylelf. 

Luc. You have not given yourſelf liſe you received 
it from your father; you received thought at the ſame 
time; as he alto had received it from his father, and fo 
on, reinounting to infinity. You have not a more in- 
timate knowledge of the principle of life than of the 
principle of thought. This ſucceſſion of living and 
thinking beings has exiſted trom all time, 

Poſſ. J obſerve that you are always forced to abandon 
the ſyſtem of Epicurus and that you dare not ſay that 
the declination ot atoms produces thought; but [ have 
already in our former dialogue refuted the eternal ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſenſible and thinking beings. I have in- 
formed youthat if there had been material beings, thinking 
of themſelves, it would follow that thought was a neceſſary 
attribute eſſential to all matter; that if matter thought 
_ neceſſarily of itſelf, all matter would think; now that is 
not the caſe; therefore it cannot be defended to admit 
a ſucceſſion of material beings thinking of themſelves. 

Luc. This reafoning which you repeat, does - not 
hinder but that a father may communicate a foul to his 
ſon in begetting his body. This ſoul and body grow up 
together, they become ab they are ſubject to maladies 
and the infirmities of old age. The decay of our forces 
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is accompanied by the decay of our judgment, the effect 
ceaſes with the cauſe, and the ſoul is diſſolved like th- 
ſmoke 1n the air. 


Creſcere ſentimus, pariterq; ſeneſcere mentem. 
Nam veluti infirmo pueri, teneroque vagantur 
| Corpore : fic animi ſequitur ſententia tenuis. 
Inde ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus ztas, 
Confilium quoque majus & auctior eſt animi vis, 
Poſt ubi jam validis quaſſatum eſt viribus ævi 
Corpus, & obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artus, 
Claudicat ingenium, delirat linguaque, menſque, 
Omnia deficiunt atque uno tempore deſunt. 
Ergo diſſolvi quoque convenit omnem animai 
Naturam ceu fumum in altas aeris auras: 
Quandoquidem gigni pariter, pariterque videmus 
Creſcere, & ut docui, ſimul ævo feſſa fatiſcit. 


Holl. Theſe are beautiful verſes: but do you teach me 
by them what is the nature of the foul? 

Luc. No: I relate its hiſtory, and I reaſon with pro- 
bability. : | 
Puaſſ. What probability is there that a father commu- 
nicates to his ſon the faculty of thinking? 8 

Luc. Do not you every day obſerve that children have 
the inclinations of their fathers in like manner as ther 
have their reſemblance ? | = 

Pofſ. But has not a father, in begetting a ſon, acted like 
a blind man? Did he intend or purpoſe to produce a foul 
and thoughts in the enjoyment of his wife? Do either 
the one or the other know how the infant is formed in 
its mother's womb? Are we not compelled to recur to 
ſome ſuperior cauſe in this as well as in the other ope- 
rations of nature that we have examined ? Do not you 
perccive, if you are ingenuous, that men can give them- 
ſelves nothing, but are under the power of an abfolute 
maſter. * 
rm Loc. 
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Lac. If you know more than I, then tell me what is 
the foul? 

Poſſ. 1 do not pretend to know more than you. Let 
us aſſiſt and enlighten each other. T ll me firſt what is 
vegetation. 

Luc. It is an internal motion which carries the Juices 
of the earth into a plant, cauſes it to grow, developes its 


fruits, extends its leaves, &c. 


Poſſ. You doubtleſs cannot think that there is a being 
called vegetation, which performs theſe wonders, 

Luc. Who has ever ſuppoſed it ? | 

Poſſ. You ought to conclude from our firſt dia- 


logue, that the tree hath not given itſelf the power of 


vegetation. 
Luc. I am forced to allow it. 
Poſſ. And life; will you tell me what it is > 
Luc. It is vegetation, accompanied with conſciouſneſs 


in an organized body. 


Poſſ. And there is no being called I fe which gives this 


conſciouſneſs to an organized body ? 


Luc. Doubtleſs no. Vegetation and life are words 
which fignify vegetating and living things. 

Poſſ. If the tree and the animal could not give them- 
ſelves vegetation and life, can you have given yourſelf 


thought RE 


Luc. I think I can, for I think of what [ pleaſe. My 
will was to converſe with you on —_—_ ies, and I ac- 
cordingly converſe with you. | 

Poſſ. You think yourſelf then to be maſter of your 
ideas: you conſequently know what thoughts you will 


have in an hour or in a quarter of an hour? 


Lac. I confeſs that I do not know. 

Poff. You have often ideas when you ws you 
make verſes in a dream; Cæſar conquers towns; I re- 
ſolve problems; and dogs of chaſe purſue ſtags in their 
ſteep. Ideas are produced in us independent of our 


will; they are given us by a Superior Caulc. 


Luc. How do you underſtand this? Do you pretend 


that the Supreme Being is continually employed in 


giving ideas, or that he has created incorporeal ſub- 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, which afterwards have ideas of themſelves. ſome. 
times by the help of ſenſe and ſometimes wit"»uut ! Are 
then ſubſtances formed at the moment uf ine conception 
of the animal? Are they formed pievioully ? and do 
they wait for bodies into which they may inſinuate 
themſelves? or do they not lodge themſelves till the 
animal is capable of receiving them? or laſtly, is it in 
the Supreme Being that every animated being beholds 
the ideas of things? What is your opinion? 

Poſſ. When you ſhall have informed me how your 
will mmediately produces motion in your body, how 
your arm obeys your will, how we receive lite, how our 
aliments digeſt, how corn is transformed into blood, I 
will tell vou how we have ideas, The world may in ſome 
future time have new lights; but from the time of Thales 
to the preſent age, we "have made no aifeovery ot theſe 
things. All that we can do 15 to be ſenfble of our own 
Impotence, to acxnowledge a Supreme Being, and to be 

on our guard againtt forming lyſtems. | 


Between a SivAGErand a BATCHELOR. 
DB1iAL G U I. 


A certain 8 ef Cayenne brought home a Savage from 
Guiana, who had natural! va great Share of Senſe, and tpoke 
very good French. A Batchelor of Paris had the Honor of 
the following Converſation with him. 


Patchelor, 


R. Savage, you have doubiics ren many 
of your countrymen who pate iter lives en- 
ab alone? For it is faid that that is the natural life 
of man, and that ſociety is only an artificial de- 
pravation. 

e. I never ſaw any of that kind of people; man 
ſcems to me to be born for ſociety lil. e any other ani- 
mals; 


3 
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mals; every ſpecies has its inſtinct; we live all in ſociety 


with each other. 

Batch. How! in ſociety? You have then handſome 
walled towns, kings who have courts, public ſpectacles, 
convents, univerſities, libraries and taverns. 

Savage. No: are there not on your continent, as | have 
heard, Arabians and Scythians who know nothing of all 
that, and who notwithſtanding form very conſiderable na- 
tions? We live like them. Neighbours affiſt each other. We 
dwell in a hot country in which we have few wants; we 


eaſily procure food; we marry, we beget children, we 


bring them up, we die: this is Juſt what you do, a few 


ceremonies excepted. 


Batch. But, Sir, are not you then a ſavage! 

Savage. 1 do not underſtand what you mean by that 
word. 

Batch. Nor I much better ; 1 muſt recollect; we call 
that man a n. who is all humored and av oids com- 


Savage | have already told you that we live together 


in our families. 


Batch. We likewiſe call thoſe beaſts ſavages which 
are not tame and hide themſelves in the woods; and from 


| thence we have given the name of lavage to a man who 


lives in the woods. 
Savage. I go into the 3 as you do when you 


hunt. 


Batch. Do you think fuming ? 

Savage. One cannot avoid having ſome ideas. 

Batch. 1 ſhould be curious to "know what are your 
ideas; what do you think of man? 

Savabe. I think that he is an animal that poſſeſſes the 
faculties of reaſon, ſpeech and laughter, and who uſes 
his hands much more readily than the ape. I have ſeen 
many ſpecies of them, white like you, red like me, black 


like thoſe who are under the governor of Cayenne. You 


have a beard, we have none; the negroes have wool, 
but you and J have hair. They ſay that in your northern 
countries the hair of all the people is white; in our 

America 
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America it is univerſally black : and this is all 1 know 


of the matter. 

Baich. But your ſou}, Sir? Your ſoul ? What notion 
have you of it? Whence does it proceed? What is it: 
How does it act? Where does it go? 

a e. I do not know: I have never ſeen it. 


chines? 


Savage. They appear to me to be organized machines, 


endued with thought and memory. 

Batch. And you yourſelf, Mr. Savage, what do you 
imagine yourſelf to poſſeſs ſuperior to brutes ? 

Savage. A memory infinitely ſuperior, many more 
ideas, and as I have already obſerved, a tongue that 
forms incomparably more ſounds than the tongue of 
brutes, with hands much more active, and the faculty of 
laughing when excited to it by a profound reaſoner. 


Batch. And, if you pleaſe, how have you all that? 
And what is the nature of your ſpirit? How does your 


ſoul animate your body? Do you always think? Is your 
will free? 

Sewage. Here are a number of queſtions. You afk 
me how I poſſeſs that which God has deigned to give 
to man: which is as if you were to aſk me how I came 


to be born? It is proper ſince I am born a man, that I 


| ſhould poſſeſs thoſe things which are peculiar to man, as 
a tree has bark, roots and leaves. You wiſh me to know 
the nature of my ſpirit. I did not give it to myſelf and 
cannot know. Neither am I better acquainted with the 


manner in which my foul animates my body. It appears 
to me that a erſon ought to have ſeen the firſt mover 


or ſpring of your watch, before he can determine by 
what means it denotes the hour. You aſk me if I think 
always: I have ſometimes demi-ideas, as when [I 


behold objects from afar and confuſedly. Sometimes 1 


have ſtror Ber ideas, as when | ſee an object nearer, I 
diſtinguiſh it better; ſomꝭ times I have no ideas at all, 
as when I ſhur my eyes I ſce nothing. You aſk me if 


mJ will is tree? I do not underſtand you: theſe are 


things 


* al. 8 Mm... — 


Batch. A-propos, do you believe that brutes are ma- 
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things which you no doubt are acquainted with, and 1 
ſhall be glad if you will explain them. 

Batch. O, yes to be ſure; I have ſtudied all theſe 
matters. I can talk to you a month at a time without 
ſtopping and you not underſtand a word, Tell me now, 
are you acquainted with the good and evil, the juſt and 
unjuſt ? Do you know which government is beſt? Which 
worſhip is beſt ? Do you know the law of nations? The 
public law? The civil law? The canon law? What 
were the names of the firſt man and woman who peopled 
America? Do you know for what purpoſe it rains in che 
ſea, and why you have no beard? 

Savage. In reality, Sir, you have taken rather an un- 
fair advantage of the confeſſion I made juſt now, of my 
memory being better than that of the brutes. I am 


ſcarce able to recollect the queſtions you have put to me. 


You talk of good and evil, of juſt and unjuſt ; it appears 
to me that every thing that gives you pleaſure without 
doing hurt to any one, is very good and very juſt : that 
that which is hurtful to others, without being pleaſing 


to ourſelves, is abominable : and that that which gives us 


pleaſure but is hurtful to others, is good for us at the 
moment, dangerous to ourlelves, and very bad for the 
reſt of mankind. 

Batch. And with theſe maxims you live in ſociety ? 
Savage. Yes, with our relations and neighbours, 
without much pain or care we calmly paſs our hundred 
years, and many even reach an hundred and twenty; 
after which our bodies fertilizes the land by which it was 
nouriſhed. 

Batch. You ſeem to be a ſenſible man; ; wiſh to ſet 
your mind to rights; let us dine together, after which 
we will proceed to ny methodically. 
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Savage. 

Have been eating food that does not appear proper 
1 for me, tho” I have a very good ſtomach; you have 
made me eat when I was no longer hungry, and drink 
when I was no longer dry. My legs are not fo firm as 
they were before Gaver ; my head is heavier, and my 
ideas are not fo clear. I never experienced this diminu- 
tion of myſeif in my own country. The more one here 
puts into the body the more the being is loſt. Pray tell 
me what is the cauſe of this defect. 

Batch. I will tell you. Firſt, with ind to what 
happens to your legs, I know nothing, but the phyſicians 
do, and to them you may addreſs yourſelf, With re- 
gard to what paſſes in your head I am well acquainted 

ou it; therefore attend: the foul poſſeſſing no place 

s placed in the pineal gland, or corpus calloſum, in the 
middle of the head. The animal ſpirits, which are raiſed. 
from the ſtomach, mount to the ſoul which they cannot 
touch, becauſe they are matter and it is not. Now, as 
they cannot act on each other, it thence comes to paſs 
that the ſoul receives their impreſſion; and as it is 
fimple, and conſe quently incapable of change, this oc- 
cafions a change in it, it becomes heavy and benumbed 
when we have eaten too much; whence it happens that 
many great men ſleep after dinner. 

Savage. What you fay appears to me to be very in- 
genious and very profound; do me the favour to explain 
it by ſome means within my comprehenſion. | 

Batch. I have told you all that can be ſaid on this 
n ſubject ; but to oblige you I will be a little more 
diffuſe : let us proceed by degrees: do you know that 
this world is the beſt poffible of worlds? 

Savage. How? Is it impoſſible for the infinite Being 
to make ſomething better than what we ſee? 

Baich. Aſſuredly ſo, for this we ſee is the beſt poſſible. 
It is true that men rob and cut one another's throats : 


but 
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but this is always an eulogium on virtue and mildneſs. A 
dozen millions of you Americans were formerly maſſa- 
cred; but it was to render the others reaſonable. A cal- 
culator has ſhewn that ſince a certain Trojan war you 
never heard of, till that of Acadia which you know, 
there have been ſlain in pitched battles, five hundred and 
fifty-five millions fix hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
without counting women and children killed in towns 
that have been ſet on fire; but this is for the public 

good. Four or five thouſand cruel diforders to which 
men are ſubject make us know the value of health; and 
the crimes, with which the earth 1s overſpread, give a 
wonderful relief and advantage to the merit of pious 
men, of which number I am one. You ſee that all this 
is the beſt in the world, at leaſt for me. 

Now, things could not be in this perfe&ion if the 
ſoul were not in the pineal gland. For But let us 
ceed ſtep by itep; what idea have you of laws, of juſt 
and unjuſt, and of the beautiful and the 10 Talon, as Plato 

* But, Sir, in proceeding ſtep by ſtep, you 
talk of an hundred things at once. 3 i= 
Batch. It is not cuſtomary to talk otherwiſe in con- 
verſation. Come then, tell me, who made the laws in 

your country ? 
Savage. The public good. 

Batch. This word implies much ; we have not one 
more expreffive; how do you underſtand it pray? 
Savage. | underſtand that thoſe who had cocoa-trees 
and maize prevented others from touching them, and 
that thoſe who had not were obliged to work in order 
to acquire the right of eating a part. All that I have 
ſeen both in my own country and yours, aſſure me that 
there is no other /Þirit of laws. „ 
Batch. But the women, Mr. Savage, the women ? 

Savage. Well, then, the women -I am mightily de- 
lighted with them when they are beautiful and mild; 
they are ſuperior to our cocoa- nuts, which is a fruit we do 
not chooſe others ſhould touch: people have no more 
right to take away my wife than my child. They ſay 


there 
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there are people who think it „they are their own 
maſters, and every one has a right to do what he will 
with his own. 

Batch. But the ſucceſſions, partitions, heirs and col- 
laterals? 

Savage. It is proper that there ſhould be ſucceſſions. 
I am incapable of poſſeſſing my land after I am dead: I 
leave it to my fon: if I have two, they divide it be- 
tween them. I underſtand that there are a variety of 
laws among you ; your laws leave every thing to the 
eldeſt, and nothing to the younger; intereſt has dictated 
this abſurd law: it was probably made by the elder 


children, or by the fathers who choſe that the elder 
ſhould domineer. 


Batch. What are the beſt laws in your opinion ? 


Savage. Thoſe which have moſt conſulted the intereſts 
of all men without exception. | 


Batch. And where are theſe laws to be found? 

Savage. No where, that Lever heard of. 

Batch. You muſt tell whence came the men in your 
country? Who do you think peopled America? 

Savage. We believe that God peopled it. 

- Batch. That is no anſwer., I aſk you from what 
country your firſt men came? 
| Savage. From the ſame country as our firſt trees. 
You gentlemen who inhabit Europe ſeem to be very 
facetious, when you pretend that we can have nothin 
without you. We have as much right to believe that 


we are your fathers as you have to unagine yourſelves 
Qurs. 


Batch. Here's a headſtrong and obſtinate ſavage ! 
=— And an idle prating batchelor. 
Baich. Halloo, here, Mr. Savage; another word 


with you; do you think it proper in Guiana to Eill thoſe 
who are not of your opinion ? 


Savage. Yes; provided we eat them. 


Batch. You are leaſant,—And the conſtitution, what 
think you of it? a 


Savage. Adieu. 


Aus- 
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 Acrotal. 


lainous mathematician Ramus, and dragged his corpſe 
naked and bleeding to the gates of all the colleges o 
make the amende honorable ! 


Arias. This Ramus muſt then bave been a very de- 
teſtable fellow? he muſt have committed very enormous 


crumes ? 


Acrotal. Certainly : he had writtep againſt Ariſtotle, 


and was ſuſpected of even worſe than that. It is to be 
regretted that they did not alſo knock down Charon, 


who attempted to write about wiſdom, and Montagne, : 


who was ſo impudent as to reaſon and joke. Theſe rea- 
ſoning 'gencry are the pe ſt of a ſtate, 

Ariſtus. People 4 reaſon ill may be inſupports- 
ble: yet I do not fee that a r man ought to 
be hanged for a few falſe ſyllogiſms: but it ſeems 
to me that the men you ſpeak of reaſoned very well. 

Acretal, So much y worſe: it is that which makes 
them the more dangerous. 


Ari ſtus. In what reſpe&, if you pleaſe > Have you 


ever ſeen philoſophers carry war, famine, or peſtilence 
into a country? Boyle, for my againſt whom you 
exclaim with ſo much virulence, he ever wiſh to cut 


the dykes of Holland to drown the inhabitants, as it is 


ſaid a great miniſter who was no Philoſopher wiſhed 
to do? 
Acrotal. Would to God this Bo le had been ironed 


| together with his heretical Hollanders | Was there ever 


known a more abominable man ? he expoſes things with 
a a fidelity ſo odious, he places both ſides of the queſtion 
before the eyes with an impartiality fo ſhameful, with a 


perſpicuity fo intolerable, that he puts people, who poſ- 


{els only common ſenſe, in a — to judge and even 
doubt! ; it is not to be endured; and for my part, I con- 
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feſs, that I am in a holy rage when I hear either that 
man or any like him mentioned. 

Ariftus. I do not think any of them ever intended to 
ut you in a rage.—But whither are — — ſo 
1 

Arrotal. To Monſ. Bardo Bardi. It is two days 
fince I requeſted an audience; but he is ſometimes · with 
his page and ſometimes with his miſtreſs Signora Buona 
Roba, that I have not yet been able to have the honor 
of ſeeing him. 

Ariſtus. He is now at the opera. What preſſing bu- 

fineſs have you to relate to him? 

Acrotal. I intend to beg him to uſe his intereſt in 

- procuring a certain Abbe to be burnt, who infinuates 
among us the ſentiments of Locke, an Engliſh philoſo- 
pher ! think how horrible 

| Ariflus. In what do the horrible ſentiments of this 

Engliſh philoſopher confiſt, pray ? | 
Acrotal. How can I tell it? It is, for example, that 
we do not give ourſelves ideas; that God, who is the 
maſter of all, can give ſenſations and ideas to whatever 
being he deigns to chooſe; that we are acquainted with 
neither the elements nor the effence of matter; that 
men do not think always; that a drunken man who is 
aſleep has no clear ideas of ſleep; 2nd a hundred other 
impertinences of this nature. 
Ariſtus. Well then, ſuppoſing your poor Abbe, the 
diſciple of Locke, is ill adviſed enough not to believe 
that a drunken man aſleep thinks much, ought he to be 
rſecuted on that account ? What hurt has he done ? 
Has he conſpired againſt the ſtate ? Has he preached 
theft, caluinny, or homicide from the pulpit? Between 


ourſelves, now tell me, did a philoſopher ever cauſe the 
leaſt trouble in ſociety ? 


Acrotal. Never, I muſt confeſs. 
Ari ſtus. Are they not, for the moſt part, ſolitary 

men? Are they not poor, unprotected, and unſup- 
Ported ? and is it. not partly on this account that you per- 


ſecute them, becauſe you think you can opel them 
with eaſe? 


Acrotal. 
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Acrotal. It is true that formerly there were ſcarce 
any in this ſe& but citizens without credit; the Socra- 
tes, the Pomponaces, the Eraſmus', the Boyles, the 
Deſcartes', but at preſent philoſophy is mounted on the 
tribunals, and even on thrones; reaſon is eſteemed and 
valued every where, except in certain countries, where 
we have eſtabliſhed good order and regulation. This is 
what is really deplorable ; and is the reaſon why we en- 
deavour to deſtroy, at leaſt, thoſe philoſophers who 
have neither fortune, power, nor honors in the world, 
not being able to avenge ourſelves on thoſe that have. 
Arias. Avenge yourſelves ! and for what pray? have 
__ poor people ever diſputed your employs, your pre- 
rogatives or your treaſures? | 

| Hcrotal. No: but they diſpiſe us, if I muſt ſpeak 
out; they ſometimes deride us, and we never forgive. 

Ariſtus. If they deride you they act wrong in that 
reſpect, for we ought to deride no one; but tell me, I 
beſeech you, why the laws of the magiſtracy have never 
been rallicd in any country, while you are ſo.unmercifully 
jeſted at according to your account? 

Acrotal. In fact, this is what makes us ſo angry; ; for 
we are above the laws. 

Ariſtus. And this is preciſely that which makes ſo 
many reſpectable people turn you into ridicule. You 
wiſh that laws founded on univerſal reaſon and by the 
Greeks called Daughters of Heaven, ſhould give place 
to | know not what opinions, begot by caprice, and as 
ofren deſtroyed by it. Do nor you perceive that that 
which is juſt, clear, and evident, is eternally reſpected 
by all the wars, and that chimeras cannot always 2 
the ſame veneration? 

Acrotal. Let us leave the law ad the judges and at- 
tend to the philoſophers; it is certain that they have ſaid 
as many ridiculous things as we; ſo that we may ſet 
ourſelves againſt them if it were only on the principle of 

jealouſy in buſineſs or trade. - 
Ariſtus. Many have ſaid ridiculous things, no doubt, 
for _y were but men; but their whims have never 
* Be. . lghted 
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lighted up civil wars, and yours have cauſed. more 
— than one. 


Arrotal. And it is in that reſpect that we are admira- 
ble. Is there any thing more flattering than to have 
troubled the repoſe of the. world by a few arguments ? 
Do not we reſemble: thoſe ancient ians who raiſed 
tempeſts merely by words? We ſhould be maſters of 
the world were it not for thoſe raſcals the men of wit. 
Aria. Very well; tell them, if you pleaſe, that 
they have no wit ; me that they reaſon ill: they have 
Jeſted upon you, retort again upon them. But I muſt 
intreat your clemency for this poor diſciple of Locke, 
whom you wiſh to have burned. Do not you fee, 
Doctor, that burning is not in faſhion at preſent ? 
Acrotal. You are right, ſome other method muſt 
be found to impoſe filence on theſe little philoſophers. 
Ariſtas, Believe me, keep filence with — do 


not trouble yourſelf any more with reaſoning, be good 


and compaſſionate men, do not ſeek for evil where it 
1s not, and it will ceaſe to be where it really i is. 


Lucian, Rnacuus and Wai in the Ely- 
ſian Fields. | 


UCIAN had for ſome time made an acquaintance 
with Eraſmus, notwithſtanding his averſion to every 
ing that came from the frontiers of Germany. He 
did not think that a Grecian ought to demean himſelf 
D much as to talk to 2 Dutchman; but this Dutchman 
appearing to bim a very converſible fort of a dead man, 
they had the following dialogue 8 
Le. Nou then acted in a barbarous country the ſame 


23 I did in the molt poliſhed nation on earth: yau ridi- 
euled every ? 


Eraſ. Alas! I wiſhed to do it; it would have been a 
great comfort to a poor theologian like me, but 1 could 
pot take the ſame liberties as you did. | 
Lac. That aftoniſhes me. Men loye very well to 
have their follies ſhewn them in general 5 provided. no 


particular 
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rticular perſon is aimed at; every one then applies 

— ridicule of. himſelf to his neighbour, and all the 
world laugh at each other's 8 Was it not che 
fame with your cotemporaries? 

Eraſ. There was a vaſt difference between the ridi- 
culous people of your time and mine. You had enly te 
deal with who were played on the ſtage, and with 
philoſophers where credit was ſtill leſs than that of the 
gods: but I was ſurrounded with fanatics, and had need 
of the circumſpection to avoid being burned by 
theone, or aſſaſſinated by the other. 

Luc. How could you contrive to lavgh in this atr- 
native? 

Eraſ. 1 hardly laughed at all; and paſſed for a much 
more jocoſe perſon than I really was. I was thought 
very gay and i 1 becauſe all the world was then 
melancholy. Every one was deeply employed on cer- 
tain abſtracted 7 uk which rendered ü men atrabilarious. 
He who thought that a body could be in two at 
the ſame time, was ready to cut the throat of him who 
explained the ſame thing by a different method. And 
what was ſtill worſe, a man in my fituation who 
ſtood neuter would have been taken for a monſter. 
Luc. What ſtrange men theſe barbarians were 

whom you lived! In my time, even the Getes and Mal 
ſageres were more mild and reafonable. And, what pray, 
was the profeſſion you followed in this horrible country 

Eraſ. I was a Dutch Monk. 
Luc. Monk! What profeſſion is that? - | 
. It is to have no profeſſion, to bind one's ferf 
by an inviolable oath to be uſeleſs to mankind, to be 
abſurd and flaviſh, and to hve at the expence of others. 

Luc. A very infamous trade this ! How could you 
with the ſenſe you poſſeſs, embrace a ſtate which diſ- 
graces human nature? Let us paſs over the living at the 
expence of others: but to make a vow to be without 
common ſenſe, and to loſe one's liberty ? 

Eraſ. I was then young, and having neither relations 
nor friends, | ſuffered myſelf to be ſeduced by deggars, 
who were defirous of increaſing their number, pt 
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Lac. What! Were there many men of that ſpecies : 

Eraſ. In Europe, there were about fix or ſeven thou- 
ſand. 

Luc. Good heavens! The world is become very 
ſtupid and barbarous fince I quitted it! Horace had rea- 
ſon, when he ſaid that every thing grows worſe : proge- 
niem vit ioſiorem. 

Eraſ. That which comforts me is, that in my time 
all the world was mounted on the higheſt ſtep of folly; 
it muſt therefore happen that they will deſcend, that 
ſome among them may recover a tincture of reaſon 

Luc. I doubt that very much: tell me, I pray you, | 
what were the principal follies of your time? | 

Eraſ. Here is a liſt which I always carry about me; 

read. 

Luc. lt is very ho{[ 

[ Lucian reads and burſts into a laugh; Rabelais comes up.) 
Rab. Gentlemen, when laughing goes forward, I like 
to be of the company; what is the preſent concern? 
Luc. Extravagancies. 

Rab. Ah! There I'm your man. 
Lac. to Eraſ. What original is this? | 
Eraſ. A man who has been more bold and jocoſe than 


myſelf; but he was only a prieft, and might take more 
liberty than I who was a monk. 


Luc. to Rab. Did you, 5 make 2 vow to 


live at the expence of —_ 24 
EKReab. Doubly: for I was both prieſt and phyſician. 
] was born with good natural abilities, and became as 
learned as ' Eraſmus; but ſeeing that wiſdom and learn- 
in general lead only to the hoſpital or the gibbet, 
and that the halt-pleaſantry of Eraſmus was ſometimes 
_ perſecuted; I determined to be more fooliſh than all my 
- countrymen together. I compoſed a large. book of idle 
ſtories, filled with obſcenity, in which I turned into ri- 
dicule all ſuperſtitions and ceremonies, every thing that 
was revered in my country, all conditions, from the king 
and pontiff, down to the doctor of theology which is 
the loweſt ſtep. I dedicated my book to a cardinal, and 
made even thoſe _ who deſpiſed me. 


Luc, 
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' Lac. What is a cardinal, Eraſmus ? | 
Eraſ It is a prieſt clothed in red, who receives an 
hundred. thouſand . crowns a year for doing nothing at 
all. | an 
Luc. You muſt confeſs at leaſt that theſe cardinals 
knew their own intereſt perfectly. All your citizens, it 
ſeems, were not then ſuch great fools as you pretend. 
Eraſ. If Monfieur Rabelais will permit me to ſpeak ; 
the cardinals had another ſpecies of folly, that of go- 
verning or domineering ; and, as it is much eaſier to 
ſubjugate fools than men of fenle, they wiſhed to over- 

throw reaſon which began to rear its head. Monſieur . 

Rabelais, whom you ſee imitated the firſt Brutus, who 

counterfeited the madman to eſcape the "Jy and 

tyranny of the Tarquins. 

Luc. All that you tell confirms me in the opinion 

that it was better to live in my time than in yours. Theſe 

cardinals you ſpeak of were then maſters of the whole 
world fince they had the command of the fools ? 

Rab. No: there was an old fool above them. 

Luc. And what was he called ? 

Rab. A pope . The folly of this man conſiſted in 
affirming bimſfelf to be infallible, and the maſter of 

kings; and he ſaid and repeated this ſo often, and had 

it cried ſo frequently by the monks, that at length all 

Europe became perſuaded of it. 

Tuc. Ah! you go much bey ond us in madneſs. The 
fables of Jupiter, Neptune and — which I ſo often 
derided, were reſpectable in compariſon to the follies 

vith which your world has been infatuated. | I cannot 
conceive how you managed with ſafety. ro turn into ri- 


dicule, people who ought to fear ridicule worſe than a 


conſpiracy. For in ſhort, there is no mocking one's 
governors with | . and I was wiſe enough not to 


e The word in the original i is 1 mand bird to ſhoot at,) 
and 1s either uſed for the ſake of the jingle between it and the word 
Pape (pope) or elfe for political reaſons. Whatever may have becn 
he whim or the intention of the author, the expreſſion cannot be 
preſerved in che Englith; neither is it in reality, of any great impor- 


ay 
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ſay a ſingle word about the Roman emperors. 

Did your nation adore a Papegaut? You treated this 

Papegaut with all the ridicule imaginable, and your 

nation allowed it ? It was then very patient. 

Fab. I muſt acquaint you with the character of my 
mation. : It was cumpoſed of ignorance, — 
ſtupidity; ty; cruelty and pleaſantry. They began by hang- 
ing all thoſe who ſpoke ſeriouſly againſt the popes and 
cardinals, ' The country of the Welches, of which I am 
A native, flowed with blood; but theſe executions being 
finiſhed, the whole nation ſet about dancing, finging, 
gallantry, drinking, and laughter. I took my country- 
men on their weak fide, I ſpoke of drinking, I talked 
_ obſcenity, and by the help of this ſecret was permitted 
to ſay any thing. Men of ſenſe underſtood the fineſſe 
and thanked me; while the baſer part of the nation ſaw 
only the coarſeneſs and were delighted. Thus all the 
world loved inſtead of perſecuting me. | 
| Luc. Tou make me very deſirous of ſeeing your book. 
Have not you a copy in your pocket? And you Eraſmus, 
Cannot you lend me your writings? 

Here Eraſmus and Rabelais give their works to Le, 
who reads; aud in the mean time the 1200 philoſophers 
converſe together. ] 

Rabelais to Eraſmus. I have teen your writings, and 

you have not read mine, becauſe I lived ſome time after 

you : you have, perhaps, been too reſerved in your rail- 
leries, and L 700 free in mine. But at preſent we both 
think like. For 2 1 „ 
arrive in this country. 

a. And for my part, I deplore his fituation ; 1 

ay to myſelf, behold an-unfortunate wretch who has la- 

boured all his life to deceive himſelf, and who gains 

nothing by being here extricated from error. ä 
Rab. And is not that a gain in itſelf ? 

. *Tis a ſmall matter when one has it no longer 
in one's power to undeceive others. The great pleaſure 


What! 


is to ſhew the way to one's friends who wander, and the 
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| Eraſmus 


Eraſmus and Rabalais argued 
Lucian rejoined them, after having — 
Torchecul, or A—e-wiper, and ſame 

on Folly. Afterwards meeting Dr. Swift, they alt 11 
went to ſupper together. 


DRAA MATIC NoNnsENSE. 


4 Feſt preaching to the Chineſe 


Tell you, my dear brethren, that it is the Lord's 
1 will that all men ſhould be choſen veſfels; it depends 
upon yourſelves only to become theſe veſſels; you have 
no more to do but to believe all thar I declare to you: 
your mind, your heart, your thoughts, your ſentiments, 
are all in your own power. Jelus Chriſt died for all 
men, as is well known; grace is given to all. If you 
have not contrition, you have attrition z and if you have 


A Janſenif arrives. 

You lie, you child of Eſcobar and of perdition ; you 
preach error and falſehood. No: Jeſus died only for 
many; grace is given to few; attrition is nonſenſe ; the 
Chineſe have no proper forces, and your prayers are 

blaſphemies ; for as Auguſtin and Paul 
JFaeſuit. Silence thou heretic ! Hence thou enemy of 
St. Peter! My brethren, do not liſten to this innovator, 
who cites Auguſtin and Paul; and come hither that L 
may baptize ye. 

Ja. Take care, my brethren; do not ſuffer yaur- 
ſelves to be baptized by the hands of a Moliniſt, you 
will be effectually damn'd if you do. I will baptize you 
myſelf in a little leſs than a year, when 1 ſhall have 
ht you what is grace. 
Ah! my brethren, be not baptized neither 
by the*paw of this — nor the claw of this tyger. Truſt 


is the uſage with us. — may be good, bur ir may 
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not 2 you have your own ꝗ— "O08 


unto me, it is better not to be baptized at all, for that 


well | 
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well be paſſed by. All that is needful is to have the ſpirit. 
Wait and he will come, and ye ſhall then know more in 
a moment than theſe falſe diſciples can ſpeak in their 
whole lives. . 

Church of England Preacher. Ah! my flock, what 
monſters came here to devour you ! my dear ſheep, do 
you not know that the church of England is the only 
pure church ? Have not our preachers told you as much 
when they came to Canton to regale themſelves with 
punch? 3 3 

Jeſuit. The Engliſh are deſerters; they have re- 
nounced our Pope, and the Pope is infallible. = 

- Lutheran. Your Pope is an aſs, as Luther hath de- 
_ clared it. My dear Chineſe, defy the Pope, the Engliſh, 
the Molinifts, the Janſeniſts, and the Quakers, and be- 
lieve only in the Lutherans; pronounce only theſe 
words, in, cum, ſub, and drink of the beſt. 

Puritan. We deplore, my brethren, your blindneſs 
and the blindneſs of theſe people. But, thanks be to 
God, the eternal hath ordained thar I ſhould come to 
Pekin, even at this day appointed, to confound theſe 
boaſters. Liſten unto me, and let us ſup together in 
the morning; for you know, that in the fourth age of 

Denis le petit— > AIRS f 
MMuſſulman. By the death of Mahomet here are fine 
diſcourſes ! If any one of theſe dogs ſhall open his mouth 
to bark again, Fll cut off both his ears; as to their pre- 

puces, I ſhall not give myſelf the trouble; it is you, 
my dear Chineſe, that I intend to circumciſe. I allow 
you eight days to prepare yourſelves, and if any one 
of you after that time ſhall think proper to drink wine, 
I ſhall! take care to reſent it. 

Few. Ah, my children, if you chuſe to be circum- 
ciſed give me the preference; you ſhall drink as much 
wine as you pleaſe ;. but if you are fo impious as to eat 
of the hare, which, as you know, chews the cud, bur 
| has not the foot cloven, I will put you to the ſword 

when I am ſtrongeſt, or, if you would rather prefer it, 

J will ftone you to death; for- N 


Chineſe, | 
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Chineſe. By Confucius and the five kings, theſe peo- 
ple have loſt their ſenſes! Mr. Keeper of the mad houſes 
of China, ſhut each of theſe poor fools into his cell. 


On the EovcaTioN of DAUudHTERVS. 


Melinda. 
ARASTUS is juſt 1 and I find you in a pro- 
found reverie. He is young, well made, witty, 
nich and amiable; I therefore excuſe your meditating. 
Sopbrenia. I conteſs he is all that you ſay. 


Mel. And yet more, he loves you. 
Soph. I confels that too. 


Mel. And, I believe, you are not inſenſible of his 


paſſion. 
Soph, My friendſhip for you does not permit me to 
conceal even that from —_ 
| Mel. To this confeſſion add another, that he is ſhortly 
to be married to you. 


Soph. With & ſame confidence I can inform you, 5 


that I ſhall never be married to him. 

Mel. What! does your mother oppoſe a match ſo 
equal and ſuitable to you ? 

Soph. No: ſhe leaves me the liberty of chuſing: I 
love Eraſtus, but I am reſolved never to marry him. 

Mel. And what reaſon can you have to eine 
over yourſelf in this manner. 


Spb. The fear of being tyrannized over. Eraſtus has 


wit, but it is imperious and cutting; he has graces, but 
he would ſoon make uſe of them to others beſides me; 
I do nat wiſh to be the rival of one of thoſe who ſell 
their charms, who unhappily give eclat to him who pur- 
chaſes them, who diſturb one half of a city with their 
ſhew and equipage, and ruin the other half by their ex- 


ample ; and who triumph in public over the misfortune. 


of a virtuous woman reduced to deplore her ſituation in 
ſolitude. I have a ſtrong inclination for Eraſtus, but I 


have aden his character and found it too contrary to 


that 
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that inclination ; I wiſh to be happy, but cannot be ſo 
with him. I therefore intend to eſpoufe Ariſtus, whom 
I eſteem and hope to love. 
Mel. You are very reaſonable for your age. There 
are few girls whom the fear of a diſagreeable future, can 
event from emoying an agreeable preſent time. How 
— you acquired this command of yourſelf? 
Soph. Lowe the little reaſon I have to the education 
my mother gave me. She did not bring me up in a 
convent, becauſe I was not intended to paſs my life in 
one. I am concerned for thoſe daughters, whoſe edy- 
cation has been entruſted by their mothers to religious 
women, as the care of their early infancy was entruſted 
to ſtrange nurſes. I have deen informed, that in con- 
vents, as well as moſt colleges in which youth are 
— Þ up, ſcarcely any thing is learned but what 
ought to be forgot; the earlieſt 
life are buried in ſtupidity. You ſcarce come out of 
your priſon. but to be promiſed to an unknown perſon 
| who has ſeen you at the grate; whatever he may be, you 
regard him as your deliverer, and if he were an ape you 
would think yourſelf very happy; you give yourſelf to 
him without knowing him; you live with him withour 
loving him; it is a bargain that was made without your 
concurrence, and both parties quickly repent of it. 


My mother thought me worthy to think for myſelf, 


and one day to chooſe for myſelf. If I had been born to 
get my living, ſhe would have had me taught fome kind 
of work ſuitable to my ſex; but being born to live in 
ſociety, ſhe had me early inſtructed in every thing that 
relates to ſociety ; ſhe formed my mind by caufing me 
to fear the rocks of wit; ſhe led me to all the beſt pub- 


lic entertainments which inſpire caſte without corrupting 


the manners, where the dangers of the paſſions are ſec 


where decency and order reign, where the beſt manner 
of thought and expreſſion is inſenfibly attained. Tra- 
gedy has often appeared to me to be the ſchool for great- 
deſs of mind, and comedy the ſchool of politeneſs; and 
J can venture to affirin, that tlieſe inſtfuctions which 


> eq 82 


part of the beſt hours of 


forth-in a ſtill more ſtriking manner than their charms, 
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are „* as mere amuſements have been more uſeful 

to me than books. In ſhort my mother has always re- 
garded me as a thinking being, whoſe mind was to be 
cultivated and not as a puppet, which is adjuſted, ſhewn, 
and laid by the moment *. 


The AN ciEN TS and the . or, The 
ToiLETTE of MADAME de Pour ADO. 
Madame de Pompadour. 

THO is this lady with the aquiline noſe and large 
black eyes, whoſe perſon is fo tall and noble, 
whoſe manner is fo ſtately, and at the ſame time ſo co- 
quertiſh, who comes into my toilet without announcing 
herſelf, and makes her reverence like one of the religious? 

Tullia. 1 am Tullia, born at Rome about eighteen 
hundred years ago. I make my reverence after the 
manner of the Romans, and not in the French manner. 


I am come I know not whence to ſee your country, your 
perſon and your toilet. 


Pomp. Ah! Madam, do me the honor to be ſeated. 


An arm chair for Madam Tullia. 

Tullia. Who? me Madam, to fit on this inconvenient 

kind of little throne, that my legs may hang down and 

5 become all red. | 
Pomp. How will you fit then, Madam? 

Tullia. On a good bed, Madam. 

Pomp. Ah! I underſtand, you mean to ſay a good 
couch. See there is one on which you may extend your- 
ſelf much at your eaſe. 


Tullia. I am happy to ſee that the French are as well 
' furniſhed as us. 


Pomp. Why, Madam, you have no an your 
legs are naked; really they are very prettily ornamented | 


with ribband in form of a buſkin. 

Tullia. We were unacquainted with ſtockings ; ; they are 
an agreeable and commodious invention which I prefer 
to our buſkins, 

Vor. I. Y Pomp. 
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Pomp. God forgive me! Madam, I believe you are 
without a ſhift ! 


Tullia. We wore none in our time, Madam. 

Pomp. And in what time did you live Madam? 

Tullia. In the time of Sylla, Pompey, Cæſar, Cato, 
Catiline, Cicero, whoſe daughter I have the honor to 
be; of that Cicero whom one of the poets under your pro- 


tection has made to ſpeak barbarous verſe. 1 went 


yeſterday to the Comedy at Paris, where Catilina was 
played, and all the other perſonages of my time; I did 

not know one of them again. My father adviſed me to 
make advances to Catilina; I was very much ſurpriſed. — 


But Madam, you ſeem to have beautiful mirrors there, 
your chamber is full of them. Our mirrors were not a 


fixth part ſo large as yours. Are they of ſteel ? 


Pomp. No, Madam, they are made of ſand, and no- 
thing is more common with us. 


Tullia. What a beautiful art! I confeſs that we want 


ed it. Ah, what a fine drawing is there. 


Pomp. It is not a drawing but a print; it is made 


with lamp black only; an hundred copies can be taken 


in a day, and the ſecret eternizes this picture which time 
conſumes. 

Tallia. This ſecret is admirable. We Romans never 
had any thing to compare to ir. 

[4 Learned Man who afiifted at the let, then took 
up the diſcourſe, and ſaid 10 Tullia, at the ſame time 
taking a book out of bis pocket ] 

You will be much more ſurpriſed, Madam, when you 
are informed that this book is not written by the hand, 
but printed nearly in the ſame manner as the engravings 
are, and that this invention likewiſe eternizes the works of 

enius. 
6 [The Learned Man then preſented his book to Tullia, 
it was a collection of verſes for the Marchioneſs : Tullia 


read a page, admired the characters, and ſaid to the 
_ author] 


Talia. Sir, the impreſſion is very fine, and if it can im- 
mortalize verſes _ theſe, it ſeems to be the greateſt 


proof 
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proof of what art can do. But have you not at leaſt 
employed this invention to print the works of my father. 
The Learned Man. Yes, Madam, but they are now no 
more read; I am concerned for your father, but at pre- 
feat we hardly know his name. 
[ Chocolate, tea, coffee, and glaſſes were then brought. 
Tullia was aftoniſhed to ſee currants and cream frozen 
in ſummer. She was informed that theſe frozen liquors 
where compoſed in fix minutes, by ſurrounding them with 
ſalt-petre, and that it was by metion that this fixation 
and freezing cold were produced. She was mute with 
admiration. The dark colour of the chocolate and coffee 
inſpired her at firſt with ſome averſion. She demanded 
how theſe liquors were extracted from the plants of the 


country. A Duke W120 happened to be preſent anſwered 
thus] 


The fruits from which theſe drinks are compoſed, are 
produced in the other world, and in the fartheſt parts of 
Arabia. 

Tullia. As to Arabia, 1 * hewnd of it; but I have 
never heard of what ycu call coffee; and as to the 
other world, I know no other than that from which I 
came: and [ afure you that there 1s no chocolate 1 in that 
world. 

The Duke. The world we en of, Madam, is a 

continent called America, almoſt as large as Eu- 
rope, Aſia and Africa together; and concerning which 
we have much more certain intelligence than of the 
world you come from. 
Tullia. How! We who called ourſelves maſters of the 
world, did we poſſeſs only the half? The conſideration | is 
humiliating. 

[The Learned Man being chagrined that Madam 

Tullia had not approved his verſes, replied to ber in an 

abrupt manner] 3 

You Romans, who boaſted the conqueſt of the world, 4 
did not conquer the twentieth part. We have now at b 
the extreme parts of Europe, an empire, which alone 
is more vaſt than all the Roman Empire. Ir is govern- 
ed by a Lady who has more wit than you, who is 
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handſomer than you, and who wears a ſhift. If ſhe 
were to read my verſes [ am ſure ſhe would admire 
them. 

[ The Marchione's impoſed file nce on the Ke, who 
was wanting in reſpe to a Roman Laiiy, and the daugh- 
ter of Cicero. My Lord Duke caplained the manner in 
which America was 1 and taking out his watch, 
to which an elegant little compaſs was pendant, ſhexwed 
ber that it was with the needle that ſhips had arrived 
at the other hemiſphere. The ſurpriſe of the Roman 
Lady was redouvied at every word be ſpoke and every thing 
thing fre ſao ; at length ſhe exclamed] 

I begin to fear that the moderns have gone beyond 
che ancients; I came to enquire, and perceive that I 
all carry unplealing news to my father. 

The Duke replied. "Comfort yourſelt, Madam, no man 
among us approaches your nluſtrious father, not even the 
author of the Gazette Eccleiiattique, or the Journal Chre- 
tien; no man approaches Cœſar with whom you lived, 
nor your Scipios which preceded. Nature may form 
great minds now as in former ages; but theſe are buds 
Which come to no maturity in a bad ſoil. 
Ir is not thus with the arts and ſciences; time and 
| lucky chances have brought them nearer to perfection. 
It iseaſier for us, for example, to have Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides than men like your father, becauſe we have 
1 theatres, but no tribunals whence the people may be 
| harangued. You have hiſſed the tragedy of Catilina; 
but when you ſhall have ſeen the Phædra of Racine 
| performed, you will. perhaps agree that the Phædra is 
prodigiouſly ſuperior to the model which you find in 
Euripides. I hope you will agree that our Moliere 
goes beyond your Terence. 1 hope to have the honor 
| of attending you to the opera, where you will be afto- 
: 


—— — 
8 


niſhed to hear the performers ſing in parts. This is 
another art that was unknown to you. 

See here, Madam, a ſmall teleſcope, be ſo good as 
to apply your eye to this glaſs and obſerve that houſe 
which is at a league diſtance. 

Tullia, By the immortal Gods! the houſe is at the 
end of the glaſs, and much larger than before. 

Tbe 
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The Duke. With this toy, Madam, it is that we have 
ſeen new heavens, as with the needle we have diſcovered 
a new hemiſphere. Do you obſerve this other inſtru- 
ment in which is a little glaſs tube properly fixed ? By 
this it is that we diſcover the exact quantity of the 
weight of rhe air. 

At length, after many trials, a man has ariſen who has 
diſcovered the firſt ſpring of nature, the cauſe of weight, 
and who has demonſtrated that the ſtars gravitate to- 
wards the earth and the earth to the ſtars. He has un- 
wove (par ſilẽ) the light of the ſun as our ladies unweave 

a tuff of gold. 

Tullia. Iv hat is to unweave, Sir. 


The Duke, The equivalent to this word, Madam, is. 


not found in the orations of Cicero. It ſignifies to ſeparate 

the parts of a ſtuff, thread by thread, and take out the gold. 
This is what Newton has performed with the rays of 
light; the ſtars have been ſubmitted to his calculation, 


and a man named Locke has done the ſame with the 
human underſtanding. 


Za. You know much for a nobleman; you ſeem 
to be much more learned than the Learned Man who 


was defirous I ſhould admire his verſes, and you are 
much more police than him. 

The Duke, Thar, Madam, ariſes from my having 
had a better ducation; but for my knowledge, it is 
very common; the young people of the preſent age 

at the time of quitting ſchool know more than all your 
philoſophers of antiquity. It is only to be regretted 


that we in Europe have ſubſtituted half a dozen very 


imperfect jargons to the beautiful Latin language, of 
which your father made ſuch an admirable uſe: but 
with theſe groſs inſtruments we have not failed to make 
very good performances even 1n the Belles Lettres. 
Tullia. The nations which ſucceeded the Romans 


' muſt have lived in profound peace always, and there muſt 


have been a continual ſuccefſion of great men from the 
time of my father to the preſent, in order to invent ſo 
many new arts and to acquire ſo improved a 2 
of the heavens and earth, 
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The Duke. Not at all, madam, we are barbarians, 
we came almoſt entirely from Scythia to deſtroy your 
empire and the arts and ſciences. We lived ſeven or 
eight hundred years like ſavages; and to complete our 
barbariſm, we were inundated with a ſpecies of men 
called Monks, who re-immerſed in ſtupidity the people 
that were conquered and civilized by the Romans. But 
that which will ſurpriſe you is, that in the latter ages of 
this barbariſm, it was among theſe Monks, theſe ene- 
mies of reaſon, that nature raiſed up uſeful men. 

Some have invented the art of affiſting the fight en- 
feebled by age; others have kneaded falt-petre with 
charcoal and formed a powder for the purpoſes of war, 
with which we ſhould eaſily have exterminated the Sci- 

pios, Alexander and Cæſar, the Macedonian phalanx, 
and all your legions; not becauſe we are greater captains 
than the Scipios, the Alexanders and tne Cæſars, but 
becauſe we are better armed. 3 - 

Tullia. In every thing you ſay I behold the politeneſs 
N of a great lord, with the erudition of a man of condition; 
Jou are worthy to have been a ſenator of Rome. 
| The Duke. Ah! Madam, you yourſelf are more 
| worthy to be at the head of our court. 5 
| Pomp. Madam Tullia would have been a dangerous 
rival to me. > 

Tullia. Conſult your fine mirrors made with ſand, 
and you will be convinced that you have nothing to 
fear.— And ſo, Sir, you tell me in the politeſt manner 
in the world, that you know more than us. | 
The Duke. I ſaid, Madam, that latter ages are always 
more informed than former ones, unleſs there happen 
ſome general revolution that has abſolutely deſtroyed all 
the monuments of antiquity. We have had dreadful 
tho? tranfient revolutions; and in theſe ſtorms we have 
; been happy enough to preſerve the works of your fa- 
1 ther and thoſe of ſome other great men; ſo that the 
4 facred fire has never been totally extinguiſhed, and has 
at length produced an almoſt univerſal light. We hifs 
the barbarous ſcholaſtics who have long reigned among 
ö us, but we reſpect Cicero and all the ancients who have 
5 ; | taught 
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taught us to think. If we have other phyfical laws 
than prevailed in your time, we have no other rule of 
eloquence, and this is perhaps ſufficient to terminate 
the diſpute between the ancients and moderns. 5 
[ All the company were of the Duke's opinion. They 
afterwards went to the opera of Cattor and Pollux. 
Tullia was much pleaſed with the words and the muſic 
quoi qu'on die. She affirmed that ſuch an entertainment 
was preferable even to the combats of the gladiators. | 


The Caron and the PuLLET. 


Capon. 
OOD God! my dear, how ſorrowful you look ; ; 
what have you to be afflicted at? 

Pullet. My dear friend, aſk me rather what I have 
not. A curſed ſervant took me on her knees, plunged a 
long needle into my body, ſeiſed my matrix, rolled ic 
about the needle, tore it out and gave it to her cat to 
eat, So that I am incapable of receiving the favors 
of the chanter of the morning, and of laying eggs. 

Capon. Alas, my dear, I have loſt more than you; 
the operation on me was doubly cruel; neither of us 
can have any more pleaſure in this world: They have 
made you a Pullet and me a Capon. The only thing 
that makes my deplorable ſtate more tolerable is, that 
two days ago, near my coop, I heard two Italian Abbes 
talk together, to whom the ſame outrage had been 
committed, that they might ſing with a clearer voice be- 
fore the pope. They ſaid that men had began by cir- 
cumciſion and ended by caſtration; they curſed the 
deftinies and the whole human race. 

Pullet. What, is it then to give us a clear voice that 
they deprive us of the beſt part of ourſelves? 
| Capon. Alas, my poor Puller, it is to fatten us, and to 
render our fleſh more delicate. 


5 Pullet, Well, and will * be fatter for our bring 
0 
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Tes; for they intend to eat us. 

Pullet. To eat us! Ah, the monſters ! 
Capon. It is their cuſtom; they put us in priſon for 
ſome days and make us eat a paſte of a compoſition of 
which they bave the ſecret, and put out our eyes that 
we may not be diſturbed. At lengtb, the day of the 
feaſt being come, they pull off our feathers, cur off our 
heads and roaſt us. We are ſerved up to them in a 
large piece of filver; every one ſpeaks what he thinks of 
us; our funeral oration is made; one ſays that we taſte of 
the nut; another that our fleſh is ſucculent; our legs, 
our wings, our breaſt are commended; and thus our 
hiſtory in this lower world is finiſhed for ever. 

Pullet. What abominable raſcals! I declare I am 
ready to faint. What! will they put out my eyes! 
will they cut off my head! ſhall I be roaſted and cat! 
Theſe wretches then have no remorſe. 

Capon. No, my life, the two Abbes I mentioned faid 
that men never have apy remorle | in doing what they are 
accuſtomed to do. 

Pallet. The deteſtable race! I dare ſay that while 
they are devouring us they laugh and tell pleaſant ſtories 
as if nothing had happened. 
You have gueſſed it. But know for your 
conſolation, if it be any, that theſe animals who are 
| bipeds like us, but much beneath us, becauſe they have 
no feathers, have often done the like with their own 
ſpecies. I heard my two Abbes ſay, that all the Chriſtian 
and Greek emperors never failed ro put out the eyes 
of their coufins and brothers ; that even in the country 
where we now are, there was one named Debonaire, - 
who had the eyes of his nephew Bernard plucked out. 
But as to roaſting men, nothing is more common among 
this ſpecies. The Abbes faid, that more than twenty 
thouſand had been roaſted for certain opinions which it 
would be difficult for a Capon to explain, and which are 
of no conſequence to us. 

Pullet. It was apparently for the purpoſe « of eating 
them that they were roafted, 

Capon. 
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Capon. I cannot poſitively affirm that. But I re- 
member well that 1 have often heard that there are 
countries, and among them that of the Jews, in which 
men have ſometimes eaten each other. 


Pullet. Let us paſs by that. It is juſt that fo perverſe 
a ſpecies ſhould Tract itſelf, and that the earth ſhould 
be purged of the race. But for me who am peaceable, 
who have never done any evil, who have even nou- 


riſhed theſe monſters by my eggs, to be gelded, 
| blinded, beheaded and roaſted! Do they treat us in 
this manner in the other parts of the world? 
| Capon. The two Abbes ſay no. They affirm that in 
a country called India, which is much larger, more 
beautiful and fertile than ours, the men have a holy law, 
which for thouſand of ages has forbid them to eat us; 
that even 2 man named Pythagoras having travelled 
among this juſt people, brought this humane law into 
Europe, which was followed — all his diſciples. Theſe 


good Abbes read Porphyrius the Pythagorean, who has 


written an excellent book againſt pits. 
Oh the great man! the divine Porphyrius! with 


what wiſdom, with what force, with what tender 
reſpe& for the Divinity does he prove that we are 


allied and related to men! that God has given us 


all the ſame organs, the ſame ſentiments, the ſame 


memory, the ſame unknown bud of intelligence which 


developes itſelf in us to the point determined by the 
eternal laws, and which neither men nor we ſhall ever 


go beyond. In effect, my dear Pullet, is it not an 


outrage to the Divinity, to ſay, that we have ſenſes not 


to be uſed, and a brain not to have 22 
This imagination, this whim, worthy as they ſay 


fool named Deſcartes ; is it not the height of ridiculouſ- 


neſs, and the vain excuſe of barbarity ? 
The great philoſophers of antiquity never condemned 
us to the ſpit. They buſied themſelves in endeavouring 


to learn our language, and to diſcover our properties 


ſo ſuperior to thoſe of mankind. We were in ſafety 


with them as in the golden age. The ſages did not kill 


animals, 10 Porphyrius, none but barbarians and 
prieſts 
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prieſts kill and eat them. He wrote this admirable 
book to convert one of his diſciples who became a chrif- 
tian for the ſake of gormandizing. 2 

Pullet. Well; and were not altars erected to this 


lives of the animal race. - 
No; he was held in deteſtation among the 
chriſtians who devour us, and who ſtill execrate his me- 
mory : they ſay he was impious, and that his virtues were 
falſe, fince he was a Pagan. 3 

Pallet. What ſhocking prejudices ariſe from glut- 
tony ! The other day I heard a man in the kind of barn 
which is near our hen-coops, who was ſpeaking alone to 
other men who were filent; he ſaid, that God had mad: 
6 covenant with us ana with the other animals called men; 


that God had forbidden them to nouriſh themſelves with our 


| fleſh and blood. How can they reconcile this poſitive 
command with the 
roaſted or boiled? It is impoſſible when they cut off our 
heads but that much blood muſt remain in the veins: this 

blood neceffarily mixes with our fleſh; they therefore 
diſobey God in eating us. Beſides, is it not ſacrilege 


to kl and devour animals with whom God has made a 


covenant? It would be a ſtrange treaty whoſe only clauſe 
was to deliver us to death. Either our Creator 


has no treaty with us, or it is a crime to kill and eat us: 


there is no medium. 

Capon. This is not the only contradiction that 
' prevails among theſe monſters, our eternal enemies. 
They have long been reproached for a want of con- 
fiſtency in every thing. They make laws only to 


violate them, and what is worſe, this violation is done 
for conſcience fake. They have invented an hundred 


ſophiſms and ſubterfuges to juſtify their tranſgreſſions. 
The only uſe they make of thoughts is to autho- 


employ ſpeech, is to diſguiſe their thoughts. Imagine 
to yourſelf that in the little country in which we live, it 
is forbidden to eat us two days in the week; yet they 
find means to clude this law. Beſides this law, which 
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great man who taught virtue to mankind and ſaved the 


iſſion to devour our bodies 
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to you may ſeem favourable, is very barbarous; it com- 
mands, that on thoſe days they ſhall eat the inhabitants 
of the waters; they ſeek for victims at the bottom of the 
ſeas and rivers. They devour creatures, a ſingle one of 
which coſts the value of ten capons:; and this they call 
faſting and mortifying themſelves. In ſhorr, I do not 
believe it poſſible to imagine a ſpecies at the ſame time 
more ridiculous and abominable, more extravagant and 
more ſanguinary. 


Pullet. Ah, my God! Do not I ſee the vile ſcullion oo 


vonder coming with his great knife? 


Capon. It is done; my life, our laſt hour is come, let 
us recommend our ſouls to God. 

Pullet. Why cannot I give an indigeſtion that may 
burſt the wretch who eats me? But the weak ave 
themſelves of the ſtrong by vain wiſhes, and the ſtrong 
laugh at them. 

Con. Ah, he has got me by the neck! Let us for- 
give our enemies. 

Pullet. I cannot; I am caught and 2. away. 
Adieu, my dear capon. 

Capon. Adieu for ever, my dear pullet. 


Pericles. 


Have ſome queſtions to aſk you. Minos informs me 
that you are a Greek. 
Greet. Minos has told you truth, I was the moſt 
humble flave of the ſublime Porte. 
Per. What do you ſay of ſlavery? A Goat a ſlave! 
Greek. Can a Greek be any thing elſe ? 

Ruff. He is right; Greek and flave are the ſame thing. 
Per. Juſt heaven! How I deplore my poor coun- 
trymen! 

Greet. They are not ſo deplorable as you imagine; 
for my part I was well enough content with my ſitua- 
tion; I cultivated a little plac of land which the Pacha 
of Romella had the neis to give me; and for which 
I paid a tribute to his —_— -y 

| Er. 
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Per. A tribute! This is a ſtrange word in the mouth 


of a Greek; but tell me in what conſiſted this humili. 
ating mark of ſervitude ? 


Greek. To give up part of the fruits of my labour, * 
the eldeſt of my ſons, and the moſt beautiful of my villa 
daughters. info 

Per. How! degenerate man, didſt thou deliver up J 

thine own children to ſlavery? Were the cotemporarics tow 
of Miltiades, Ariſtides or Themiſtocle vo 
Greet. Theſe are names I never heard pronounced in kne 
my life, Were theſe people boſtangis, capigi bachas, or 


bachas of three tails ? 

Per. to the Ruſſo. What are theſe ridiculous and bar. 
barous titles that offend my ears? I have doubtleſs ad- 
dreſſed myſelf to ſome groſs Bœotian, or weak Spartan. 
(To the Greek.) You doubtleis have heard mention or 
Pericles. 

Greek, Of Pericles. No; not at all——but — 
Is not that the name of a famous N ? 

4 Per. What is a hermit? Is he the firſt perſon 1 in the 

Nate? 

| Greek. Good! Theſe people have nothing in com- 
mon with the ſtate, nor the ſtate with them. 

Per. By what means then did this hermit become 
famous? Has he, like me, gained battles, and made con- 

queſts for his country? Has he erected gieat monu- 

ments to the gods, or formed ſome uſeful eſtabliſhments 

for the public? Has he protected the arts and encou- 

raged merit ? 

Greek, No; the man I was going to mention, could 
neither write nor read, he dwelt in a cottage and lived 
only on roots. The firſt thing he did in a morning was 
to tear his ſhoulders by the ſtrokes of a whip; he offered 
to God his flagellations, his watching, his faſting and his 
Ignorance. 


Per. And you think the reputation of this monk 
equal to mine ? 


Greek. Certainly ; we Greeks revere his memory as 
much as that of any man whatloever. 


Per, 
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Per. Oh deſtiny !—Bur tell me, is not my memory 
ſtill held in veneration among the Athenians in that cit 
inco which I introduced magnificence and good taſte ? 

Greek. I cannot inform you concerning that. 1 
dwelt in a place called Setines, it is a poor miſerable 
village which is falling into ruins, but which I have been 
informed was once a magnificent city. 

Per. So you know as little of this ſuperb and famous 
town, than of the names of Themiſtocles and Pericles ! 
You muſt have lived in ſome ſubterraneous place or un- 
known quarter of Greece. 

Ruſſ. Not at all; he lived at Athens itſelf. 

Per. How! Did he live at Athens and knows it not ? 


He does not even know the name of this famous town. 


Ruſſ. Thouſands of men live actually in Athens, and 
know it no more than him. This city once fo opulent 
and ſtately, is now no more than a poor and dirty town. 
called Serines. 

Per. May I believe wha! you tell me? 

Ruſſ. Such are the effects of the ravages of time, and 
the inundations of barbarians ſtill more deſtructive than 
time itſelf. 

Per. I know very well that the ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander the Great ſubjugated Greece; but did not Rome 
reſtore it to liberty? I dare not carry my enquiries farther, 
for fear of hearing that my country has fallen into 
llavery. 

Ruſſ. Since that time ſhe has often changed maſters, 
At a certain time Greece ſhared with Rome the empire 
of the world ; an empire, which both their powers con- 


joined, were inſufficient to preſerve; but to ſpeak only 


of Greece, ſhe has ſucceſſively bcen under the yoke of 


the French, the Venetians, and the Turks. 


Per. Theſe are three barbarous nations whoſe names 
I never heard before 

Ruſſ. I perceive the ancient Greek in this language. 
All ſtrangers were barbarians in your eyes, without ex- 
cepting even the Egyptians to whom you owe the be- 
ginning of all your knowledge. I confeſs, that anciently 
the n knew no other art than to conquer, and at 


preſent 
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preſent ſcarcely more than how to preſerve their con- 
queſts; but the Venetians, and eſpecially the French, 
have equalled your Greeks in more than one reſpect, and 
exceed them 1n many others. 

Per. This is a very fine portrait; but I fear 1. 
vanity enters into the compoſition. Tell me, my friend, 
are you not a Frenchman? | 
| Ruff. Not at all. I am a Ruſſian. 

Per. The nations of the earth have certainly changed 
their names entirely fince I have dwelt in the Elyſian 
fields: I have no more heard of the Ruſſians than the 
French, the Venetians than the Turks. Yet the know- 
ledge you appear to poſſeſs, makes me preſume that 
your nation is very ancient. Is it not a branch of the 
Egyptians ef whom you have juſt ſpoken ſo tavourab]; : 

Ruff. No: I know that nation only by your hiſ. 
torians: for our nation is deſcended from the Scythians 
and Sarmates. 

Per. Is it poſſible that a deſcendant of the Sarmates 
and Scythians ſhould know more of the ſtate of ancient 
Greece than a modern Greek does? 


| Raf. It is almoſt fifty years fince we firſt heard 4 


the Egyptians, the Greeks and the Sarmates; one of our 
ſovereigns being a man of genius formed the deſign of 
baniſhing ignorance from his eſtates; and the arts and 
ſciences, academies and ſpectacles were ſeen to advance 


rapidly in conſequence of that deſign. We have ſtudicd 


the hiſtory of all people, and our hiſtory has merited the 
attention of all people. 

Per. 1 own that a prince requires only the courage 
and the will in order to effect theſe kinds of metamor- 
phoſes; but it is like wiſe too true that I have loſt my time 
in vain; I hoped to render my name immortal, and 
I find it is already forgot in my own country. 
| Ruff. 1 can inform you for your comfort, that it is 
known in mine, which I am ſure is a circumſtance you 
did not expect. 

Per. I allow it. Yet I cannot help regretting chat 
the Athenians have forgot all I have done for them. 


Well _ I muſt combort myſelf with Ofiris, Minos, 


Lycurgus, 
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Lycurgus, Solon, and all the legiſlators and founders of 

empires, whoſe actions and maxims are like mine plunged 

in oblivion. I perceive that knowledge is a ſtar that 

can 1 only one part of the globe at once, but 

which throws its light neceſſarily on each. The day 
ceaſes at one nation in the inſtant it appears in another. 


Cu-sv and Kou; or, The Dialogue of Cu-su, 
the Diſciple of ConruTzes, with the Prince 
Kou, Son of the King of Low, tributary to 
the CHINESE Emperor GENEVAN, 417 Years 
before our vulgar Era. 
Tranſlated into Latin by Father FA vquer, formerly Ex-Jeſvit. 
The Manuſcript is in the Vatican Library, No. 42759. 


DIALOGUE I. 


. Kou. A EE 
Tk THAT am I to underſtand when I am told to adore 
the heavens (Chang-tt1)? _ ”? 115 


Cu. Not the material heaven which we ſee, for the 


keaven is nothing more than the air, and the air is com- 
poſed of the exhalations of the earth. Now it would be 
very abſurd to adore va 5 Pa 8 
Kon. 1 ſhould not however be ſurpriſed; for it ſeems 


to me that men have been guilty of greater follies. 


Cu-ſu. It is true ; but you who are deftined to govern 
ought to be wiſe. | . | 
Kon. There are many nations that adore the heaven 
and the planets. 5 ; 
Cu-ſu. The planets are only earth like ours. The 
moon, for example, might as well adore our fand and 
mud as we place ourſelves on our knees before the ſand 


and mud of the moon. 


Kon. What do people mean when they ſay the hea- 
ven and earth; to mount to heaven, to be worthy of 
Cu-. They utter a great piece of folly; there is no 

| heaven; every planet is environed with its 1 
with 
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with a ſhell, and revolves in ſpace about its ſun. Every 
fun is the center of many planets, which revolve conti- 
nually about him. There is neither high nor low, af- 
cent nor deſcent. You are ſenfible, that if the inhabi- 
rants of the moon were to ſay, that to go to the earth 
is to aſcend, that men ought to render themſelves worthy 
of the earth, they would ſpeak extravagances. In the 
fame manner we pronounce words without meaning, when 
we ſay, we ought to render ourſelves worthy of hee- 
ven: It is as if we were to fay, we ought to render 
ourſelves worthy of the conſtellation of the Dragon, oc 
worthy of ſpace. | e 

Kon. I think I underſtand you: we ought only to 


adore the God who created heaven and earth 


Cu-ſu. Doubtleſs. We ought to adore God alone. 
But when we ſay that he created heaven and earth, we 
piouſly uſe a very poor and mean expreſſion. For if 
by heaven we underſtand the immenſity of ſpace in which 


| God hath lighted up ſo many ſuns and cauſed fo many 
worlds to revolve, it is much more ridiculous to fay 
heaven and earth, than the mountains and a grain of ſand. 


Our globe is innnitely leſs than a grain of ſand in com- 

riſon to thoſe millions of millions of univerſes in 
which we diſappear. All that we can do is to join 
our feeble voices to thoſe of numberleſs beings who give 


| homage to God in the abyſs of extenſion. 


Kon. We are then deceived when we are informed 
that Fo deſcended to us from the fourth heaven and ap- 
peared in the form of a white elephant. 

Cu- ſu. Theſe are ſtories which the bonzes tell to old 


women and children. We ought to adore only the 
eternal author of all beings. 


Kou. But how could one being produce another? 


— Cu-ſu. Obſerve that ſtar: its diſtance is fifteen hun- 


dren thouſand millions of is from our globe. There 
iſſue from it rays, which make equal angles in each 
of your eyes; they make the ſame in the eyes of all 
animals; does not this ſhew a preconceived defign ? 1s 
not this law in itſelf admirable ? Now, who but a work- 
man can make a work? Who but a legiſlator can 

3 make 
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make laws? There is therefore an eternal workman and 
legiſlator. 
Kin. But who made this workman, and how is he 
made ? | Hub . 
Cu-ſu. My prince, as I was walking veſterday near the 


vaſt palace, which the king your father built, I heard two 


crickets, the one of which ſaid to the other, this is a 
wonderful edifice. Yes, replied the other, illuſtrious 
and great as I am, I muſt confeſs that a power yet 
greater than crickets has effected this prodigy : but I 
have no idea of that being: I ſee that it is, but I know 
not what it is. | 8 

Kou. I allow that you are a more intelligent cricket 


than me: and the moſt engaging quality I fee in you 


is, that you do not pretend to know that which you are 
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Cu. ſu. 3 
Cob allow then that there is an all-powerful Being 
_ exiſting of himſelf, and fupreme artizan of all 
nature. 1 

Koa. Ves; but if he exiſts of himſelf nothing can limit 


him, he muſt then be every where. He exiſts then in 


all matter, in all the parts of myſelf. 

Cu-ſu. Why not? 

Kou. I muſt then myſelf be a part of the Deity. 

Cu-ſu. This is not perhaps a conſequence. This piece 
of glaſs is penetrated in all parts by the light; is it 
therefore light itſelf? ir is only ſand and no more; every 
thing is in God, without doubt, that which animates 


- ought to be every where. God is not like the emperor 
of China who dwells in his palace and ſends his orders 


by colaos Becauſe he exiſts, it is neceſſary that his ex- 
iſtence ſhould fill all ſpace and all his works; and fince 


he is in you, it is a continnal admonition to do nothing 
that may make you bluſh in his preſence. 


Sk 024. VA Rou, 


Kou. What muſt be FRY in order to regard o one's ſelf 
without repugnance and without ſhame before the Su- 


preme Being. 


Cu. ſu. Be juſt. 

Kon. And what elſe ? 

Cu-ſu, Be juſt. 

Koa. But ho ſect of Lao-kium ſay, that there is * 
juſt nor unjuſt, vice nor virtue. 

Cu. ſu. Does the ſect of Lao-kium ſay, that there is 
neither health nor ſickneſs ? : 

Kau. No: they do not propagate ſo i an error. 

Cu-ſu. The error of thinking that there is neither health 
nor ſickneſs of the foul is much greater and more ſhocking, 
They who have faid that every thing is equal are monſters; 
is it equal to nouriſh one's child or Gath it on the pave- 


ment? to aſliſt one's mother or plunge a poignard i in her 
boſom ? 


Kou. You make me Burden. I deteſt the ſect OL 
Lao-kium; but there are ſo many ſhades and varieties 
of juſt and unjuſt, that one is often at a loſs. What 


man knows preciſely that which is allowable and that 


which is denied? Who can with exactneſs fix the bounds 
of good and evil? What rule can you give me to diſtin- 
guiſh them ? 

Cusſu. The rules of FO” TESTS my maſter : Live fo, 
as in dying you would wiſh to have lived, and treat your 


neighbour | in the manner you wiſh him to treat you. 


Ken. Theſe maxims, I confeſs, ought to be the code 
of all mankind. But of what importance will it be to 
me when dying, to have lived well? What ſhall I gain? 
When this clock is deſtroyed, will it be happy to have 
denoted the hours well ? : 

Cu-ſu. The clock neither has perception nor thought, 
it can have no remorſe as you have, when you perceive 


_ yourſelf culpable. 


Kon. But if after the commiſſion of many crimes, I 


arrive at the ſtate of having no remorſe? 


Cu- ſu. You ought then to be exterminated and de- 
pend upon it that among men who hate oppreſſion, there 
will be found thoſe who will put you out of a ſituation of 
committing more Crimes. 


Kot. 


if 
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| Kou. So God, which is in them, will permit them 
to commit crimes after having permitted me. | 
Cu-ſu, God has given reafon to be abuſed neither by 

you nor them; you will not only be miſerable in this 
life by that abuſe, but who has aſſured you that you will 
not be ſo in another? 
—_ And who has told you that there is another 
life ? = 


Cu-ſu. In the uncertainty alone you ought to conduct 
yourſelf as if there was one. | 


Kor. But I am ſure that there is none. 
Cu-ſiz, I defy you to prove it. 
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O preſs me, Cu- ſu. In order that I may be re- 


ſeſſed of conſciouſneſs, and will think after my death. 
Now, as before my birth, no part of me had either ſen- 


timeat or thought, why ſhould any part think after my 
death? What can this incomprehenſible part of myſelf 
be? Will the humming of the bee exiſt after the inſect 


is deſtroyed ? Can the vegetation of the plant ſubſiſt 
when the plant itſelf is no longer in the earth? Is not 
vegetation a word which is uſed to ſignify the inexpli- 
cable manner in which the Supreme Being has ordained 


that plants ſhould draw in the juices of the earth? The 


foul in the fame manner is a word invented to expreſs 
feebly and obſcurely the ſprings of our life. All animals 
move, and this power of moving is termed the active 
force; but there is no diſtinct being which is implied by 
the term. We have paſſions, memory, reaſon, which 
doubtleſs are not things apart, not beings exiſting in us, 


or little perſons endued with particular or ſeparate exif- 


rence; but the words are generical, invented ſolely to 


ix our ideas. The foul, which fignifies our memory, 


our reaſon, cur paſſions, is then no more than a word. 
| 2 What 


warded or puniſhed when I am no more, it is ne- 
ceffary that ſomething ſnould ſubſiſt in me which is poſ- 
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What is it that cauſes motion in nature? 'Tis God. 
What is it that cauſes plants to vegetate ? God. What 
is it that cauſes animal motion? God. What caules 
thought in man ? God. 

If the human foul were a little being or perſon ſhut 
up in the body, who directed our motions and ide:s, 
would it not denote a want of power, and an artifice 
unworthy of the ſovereign maker of the world? He would 
not therefore be capable of making automata which 
ſhould themſelves have the gift of motion and thought. 
You have taught me the Greek, you have made me 
read Homer, in which I find that Vulcan, a divine artiſt, 
made tripods, which of themſclves went to the councils 
of the Gods; but this Vulcan would have appeared to 
me to be a miſerable pretender, if he had concealed ſome 
of his boys in the bodies of theſe tripods, in order to 
give them an apparent ſelf motion. 

There arc cold dreamers who have thought it a bright 
effort of the imagination, to ſuppole the planets to be 

moved by Genii, who puſhed them continually for- 
ward; but God has not been reduced to this pitiful re- 
ſource: in a word, why employ two moving powers in 
a work in which one 1s ſufficient. You dare not dei.y 
that God has the power to animate the being we call 
matter, why then ſhould he make uſe of a ſecond being 
for that purpoſe. oy 

Yet more, what is this ſou! you fo liberally give to 
our body? Whence comes it, and when does it come? 
Muſt the Creator of the univerſe be continually upon 
the watch at the conjunction of the ſexes, to remark at- 
tentiveiy the moment in which the generating principle 
leaves the body cf the man, and enters that of the 
woman, in order inſtantly to infuſe a foul into the being 
that begins to be formed? And if this germ dies, what 
becomes of the ſoul? It has either been created to no 
purpoſe, or muſt wait another occaſion. 
This I muſt confeſs ſeems to be a ſtrange employment 
for the governor of the world; and he muſt not only 
continually watch the copulation of the human ipecies, 
bur alio that of all other animals; for they, like us, have 

memory, 
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memory, ideas and paſſions: and if a ſoul is neceſſary 
for to form theſe ſentiments, this memory, theſe ideas, 
theſe paſſions, God muſt be continually at work in form- 
ing ſouls for elephants, hogs, owls, fiſhes and bonzes. 
What idea muſt I have of the architect of ſo many 


millions of worlds, who is obliged to make uſe of num- 


berleſs inviſible contrivances, and pins to keep his work 
from falling to pieces. i, 
Theſe are a very few of the reaſons which induce me 


to doubt the exiſtence of the ſoul. 


Cu-ſu. You reaſon in earneſt : and this virtuous opi- 
nion even if erroneous, cannot be diſpleaſing to the Su- 
preme Being. You may deceive yourſelf, but you are 
not deſirous of doing it, and are therefore excuſable. 
But you ſhould reflect, that what you have propoſed are 
only doubts, and that theſe doubts are mortifying. Ad- 


mit of more agreeable probabilities; annihi:ation is 


ſhocking, wiſh then to live. You know that thought is 
not matter, you know that it has no relation to matter, 


why then is it fo difficult for you to believe that God has 
placed in you a divine principle, which not being diſſo- 


luble cannot be ſubject to death? Can you pretume to 


ſay it is impoſſible for you to have a foul ? Doubilefs no. 


And if it be poffivle, is it not very probable that you 
have one? Can you reject a ſyſtem ſo beautiful and fo 
neceſſary to the human race ? Can a few difficulties pre- 
vent your accepting it? ET, 
Ko. I am deſirous of embracing this ſyſtem, but I 
wiſh to have it proved. I am not my own diſpoſer, ta 
believe without evidence, I have been always ſtruck with 
the grand idea that God has made every thing, that he 
gives motion and lire to all, and if he is in all the paris 
of my being, as he is in all the parts of nature, I ſee 
no need of ſuppoſing a ſoul. What is there for this 
little ſubaltern being to do, if I am animated by God 
himſelf, or what purpoſe does the foul anſwer? We 
have not given ourſclves ideas, for we have them almoſt 
always without the mediation of the will; we have them 


in ſlcep; every thing is done in us without our inter- 


poſition. The foul might ſay to the blood and animal 
| Z 3 ſpirits: 
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ſpirits: run, I beg you in this manner for my pleaſure, 


* they will all always circulate in the manner preſcribed 
by God. I would rather be the machine of a God who 


is demonſtrated to me, than of a foul whoſe exiſtence is 


a matter of doubt. 
Cu-ſu. Well then, if God himſelf animates you, be 
careful never to ſully by crimes the God which is within 


you; and if he has given you a ſoul, be careful that that 


ſoul may not offend him. In either ſyſtem you are poſ- 


ſeſſed of a will; you are free; that is to ſay, you have 


the power of doing what you will, make uſe of this 
pours to ſerve the God who has beſtowed it on you. It 

1s good that you ſhould be a philoſopher, but it is ne- 
ceflary you ſhould be juſt. You will be ſtill more fo, if 
you believe yourſelf poſſeſſed of an immortal foul. 


Be pleaſed to anſwer me. Is it not true that God is 


the ſovercien juſtice ? 


Kin. Without doubt: and if it were poſſible that he 
ſhould ceaſe to be, (which it were blaſphemy to ſuppoſe) 


] would myſelf act with equity. 
Cu- ſu. Ts it not true that it will be your duty to re- 
compenſe virtuous and puniſn vicious actions when you 


are on the throne ? Do you wiſn that God ſhould not do 
that good which you think yourſelf under obligation to 


do? You know that he exiſts, and that in this life there 


will always be unhappy virtucs and unpuniſhed crimes; 
it is therefore neceſſary that good and evil ſhould find 


their judgment in another life. This notion which is ſo 


ſimple, ſo natural, and fo general, is that which has 
_ eſtabliſhed among all nations the belief of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and of the divine juſtice which Judges 


them, when they have left their mortal clothing. Is 
there a ſyſtem more reaſonable, more agreeable to the 
Divinity, or more uſeful to mankind ? 


Kou. Why then are there ſeveral nations who have 


not embraced this ſyſtem ? You know that we have in 
our province about two hundred families of the ancient 
Sinous „ who formerly inhabited part of Arabia Petræa; 


® Theſe are the Jews of the ten tribes, who at their diſperſion pene- 
trated as far as China; where they are called Sinous. 
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neither they nor their anceſtors ever believed the ſoul 
immortal: they have their five books as we have our 
five kings. I have read the tranſlation. Their laws 
which neceffarily reſemble thoſe of all other people, 
command them to honour their parents, not to thieve, 
nor he, nor to be adulterers, nor homicides ; but theſe 


laws ſpeak neither of the rewards or puniſhments of ano- 


ther life. 
 Cu-ju. If the iden is not yet developed among this 


poor people, it molt affuredly will be developed at ſome 


future time, But of what conſequence is a ſmall un- 
happy nation to us, while the Babilonians, the Egyp- 
tian», the Indians, and all poliſhed nations have admitted 


this falutary dogina? It you were iick would you reject. 


a remedy approved by all the Chineſe, on the pretence 


that ſome barbarians of the mountains had not choſen to 


ule it? God has given you reaſon which informs you 
that the foul ought to be immortal, it is therefore God 
himſelf who informs you. 5 


Ron. But how can I be recompenſed or puniſhed 


when I ſhall no longer be myſelf, when I ſhall no longer 
have any thing of that in which my perſonality con- 
ſiſted? It is only by my memory that I am always the 


ſame. I loft my memory in my laſt ſickneſs; a miracle 


will therefore be neceſſary to reſtore it and make me 
re-enter into the exiſtence I had loſt. 


Cu-ſu. That is to fay, if a prince had murthered his 


family to come at the throne, and tyrannized over his 


ſubjects, he would be quit of puniſhment by ſaying to 
God, it is not me, I have loſt my memory, you 


miſtake, I am no longer the ſame perſon; do you think 
that God would admit this ſophilin ? 

Kon. Beit fo then“, I give up the argument. I 
wiſhed to do good for my own ſake, I will do it alſo 


* Ye gloomy enemies of reaſon and truth, will you ſtill affirm that 


this work teaches the mortality of the ſoul? This paſſage has been 
printed in all the editions; with what face then can you dare ta 
calumniate it? Alas! if your minds preferve their character thro? 
all eternity, they muſt for ever be very ſtupid and very unjuſt. No, 
the authors of this reaſonable and uſeful work do not tell you, that 
the ſoul dies with the body; they only tell you that you are 2gn0- 
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for the fake of the Supreme Being. I thought it ſug. 
cient that my foul ſhould be juſt in this life, I will hope 
that it ſhall be happy in another. I ſee that this opi- 
nion is for the advantage both of the prince and 
people; but am embarraſſed about the worſhip of 


2 * 
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Cu-ſu. 


(XL 7 HAT difficulty do you find in our Chu-king, 

this firſt canonical book ſo reſpected by all the 
Chineſe emperors? You cultivate a piece of ground 
with your royal hand in order to give the example to 
the people, and you offer the firſt fruits to Chang-ti, to 
Tien the Supreme Being. You ſacrifice to him four 
times in the year; you are king and pontiff, you pro- 


miſe to God to do all the good in your power. Is 


there any thing in this that is repugnant to your ideas of 
propriety? Das 

Kon. I am far from objecting to this; I know that 
God has no need of our ſacrifices, nor of our prayers, 


but we have occaſion to make them to him; his worſhip 


rant. Do not bluſh at this; all wiſe men have confeſſed their igno- 
rance, no one has been raſh enough to affirm he knew any thing of 
the nature of the ſoul. Gaſſendi, in ſumming up what he has ſaid 
concerning antiquity, ſpeaks thus to you; You know that you think, 
But you are ignorant what kind of ſubjtance you are; you who think, 
You reſemb e a biind man, who feeling be beat of the ſun, believes be 
has a diftin4 idea of that lum. ary Read the reſt of this amiable 
letter to Deſcartes, read Locke; re-read this work with. attention, 
and you will ſee that it is impoſſible we ſhould have the leaſt 


notion of the nature af the ſoul, becauſe it is impoſſible the creature 


ſhould know the ſecret ſprings of actien in the Creator; you will ſee 
that without knowing the principle of thought, we ought to endea- 
vor to think with propriety and juſtice; that we ought to be every 
thing which you are not, modeſt, mild, benevolent, indulgent, re- 
ſembliag Cu ſu and Kou, and not Thomas Aquinas or Scotus, 
whoſe ſouls were unenlightened, or Calvin and Luther, whoſe 
minds were harſh and obdurate. Endeavour to obtain a little of 
our — and you will look back with contempt on your former 
ſelves. * 
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is eſtabliſhed not for him but for us. I am very deſirous 
of praying, but eſpecially wiſh my prayers not to be 
ridiculous, for when | ſhall have cried as oft as I pleaſe, 
that the mountain of Chang-ti is a fruitful mountain, and 
that we ought not to regard fruitful mountains, when I 
ſhall have put the ſun co flight and dried up the moon, 


will this nonſenſe be agreeable to the Supreme Being, 


O 


uſeful to my ſubjects and myſelt? 


I am more particularly offended with the madneſs of | 


the ſets with which we are ſurrounded. On the one 


ſide I behold Laotze whom his mother conceived by 
union of heaven and earth, and with whom ſhe was 
pregnant eighty years. I have no more faith in the 
univerſal annihilation and deſtruction than in the white 
hair with which he was born, and the black cow on 
which he mounted when he went forth to preach his 
— „ = 
I give no more credit to the god Fo, tho* he had a 
white elephant for his father, and promiſes immortal life 
to his diſciples. 
That which diſpleaſes me the moſt of all is, that ſuch 
reveries as theſe are continually preached by the bonzes 
who ſeduce the people in order to govern them; they 
make themſelves reſpectable by mortifications which ate 


| ſhocking to nature. Some of them deprive themſelves of 


the moſt ſalutary foods during life, as if God were not 
to be pleaſed but by a bad regimen. Others put their 
necks into the coccan or maicfactor*s collar of which 
they are worthy ſometimes ; they drive nails into their 
thighs as if they were planks, and the people follow 


them in crouds, If a king puts forth an edict which 


diſpleaſes them, they coolly reply, that the edict is not 
to be found in the Commentaries of the god Fo, and 
that god is to be obeyed rather than man. How is this 
pular diſeaſe to be remedied which is at once ſo extra- 
vagant and fo dangerous? You know that toleration is the 
principle of the Chineſe government and all Aſia; but 
is not this toleration a thing to be deplored when it ex- 
poſes an empire to the danger of being overturned on ac- 

count of fanatical opinions? * 
| | | Nu. 
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Cn-ſu. Chang: ti preſerve me from wiſhing to extin- 
guiſh in you that ſpirit of toleration, this virtue fo re- 
tpectable, which is to the mind what the permiffion to 
eat is to the body. The law of nature permits every 
one to believe what he will as well as to ſupport him- 
ſelf by the nouriſhment he chuſcs. A phyſician has 
no right to kill his patients becauſe they have not ob- 
ſerved the regimen he preſcribed. A prince has no 
right to kill ſuch of his ſubjects as do not think like 
himſelf ; but he has a right to prevent diſturbances, and 
if he is wiſe, he will find it caly to root out ſuperſtition. 
| You know what happened to Daon the ſixth king of 

Chaldea, ſome four thouſand years ago. 5 

Roa. No: you will do me a pleaſure by informing 

Cu- ſu. The Chaldean prieſts thought proper to 
adore the pike of Euphrates. They pretended that a 
famous pike named Oannes had formerly taught them 
theology, that this pike was immortal, was three feet in 
length and had a little creſcent on his tail. It was out 
of reſpect for this Oannes that they had prohibited the 
eating of pike. A great diſpute aroſe among the theo- 
logians to determine whether the pike Oannes had a 
hard or ſoft roe. The two ſets reciprocally excommu- 
nicated each other, and frequently proceeded to open 
violence, This was the method which king Daon 
adopted to put an end to the diſpute. 

He commanded a ſtrict faſt of three days to be kept 
by both parties; after which he cauſed the ſect of the 
hard roes to be preſent at his dinner; where a pike 
of three feet long, to whoſe tail a little creſcent was 
fixed, was ſerved up. Is this your god? demanded 
he of the doctors. Yes, fire, replied they, for he has 
a creſcent on his tail. The king commanded the pike 
to be opened, and it was found to have the fineſt ſoft roe 
in the world. You ſee clearly, ſaid he, that this is not 
your god ſince he has a ſoft roe. Whereupon the pike 
was eaten by the king and Satrapes, to the great fatis- 
faction of the hard roe theologians who ſaw the god of 
their adverſaries fried, | | 
| e After 
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After this the doctors of the adverſe party were ſent 
for. A god of the ſame length but hard roed, and 

with a creſcent on his tail was ſhewn to them, which 
they immediately affirmed to be the god Oannes, and 
that he was ſoft roed: he was fried like the other and 
found to be hard roed. Both parties being thus fools 
alike, and equally hungry, the good king informed 
them, that he had nothing but pike to give them for 
dinner; theſe they greedily devoured without enquiring 
whether they were hard or ſoft roed. The civil war 
was thus terminated ; every one bleſſed the good 
king Daon, and the citizens ſince that time have had pike 
for their dinner, as often as they thought proper. 

Kou. I admire king Daon and promiſe to imitate 


him the firſt occaſion that ſhall offer. I ſhall always 


prevent, as much as I can without doing violence to any 


one, the people from adoring Fo, or pike, 


I know that in Pegu and Tonquin there are little 
gods and little talapoins, who in their diſcourſes maxc 
the moon to deldend and predict future events clearly, 
that is to ſay, who clearly fee that which does not exiſt, 
for the future dces not exiſt, I will prevent as much 
as I can the talapoins from coming into my kingdom to 
take the future for the preſent, and to cauſe the moon to 
deſcend. 

What pity it is that there ſhould be ets who go from 
town to town to deal out their reverics, like quacks who 
fell their drugs! What a diſgrace it is for the human 
mind that little nations ſhould think that truth is for 
them only, and that the vaſt empire of China is deli- 


vered to error! Is the eternal Being, the god of For- 


moſa or of Borneo only? Will he abandon the reſt of 
the univerſe? My dear Cu- ſu, he is the father of all 
men; he allows them all to eat pike; the beſt homage 
and the moſt worthy of him is to be virtuous; a pure 
heart is the moſt beautiful of all his temples, as the great 
emperor Hizo hath ſaid, 
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DIALOUUS Y. 
Cu: ſu. 


OINCE you love virtue, in what manner will you 
I practice it when you become king? 
Kon. In being unjuſt neither to my neighbours nor 
my people. 5 = £ 
Cu- ſu. To refrain from evil is not ſufficient: you 
mutt do good; you muſt ſupport the people by em- 
ploying them in uſeful works and not by endowing 
indolence. You ſhould embelliſh public places, dig 
canals, build edifices, encourage all the ats, you ſhould 
recompenſe merit in every department and pardon invo- 
luntary faults. 5 
Kon. This is what I call not to be unjuſt for there are 
fs many duties. Si 
Cu-ſu. You think like a king; but there is the king 
and the man, the public and the private life. You will 
marry ſoon, how many wives do you think to have. 
Ku. I think a dozen will be ſufficient; a greater 
number might conſume too much of the time which 
_ ought to be appropriated to buſineſs. I do not approve 
of thoſe kings who have three hundred wives, ſeven 
hundred concubines, and thouſands of Eunuchs to watch 
them. The madneſs of making eunuchs appears to me 
the greateſt vutrage that can be committed to humanity. 
1 can hardly pardon the caſtration of cocks, though it 
makes them better for eating; but eunuchs have not 
yer been put to the ſpit. What purpoſe does their mu- 
tilation anſwer ? The Delai lama has fitty to ſing in his 
pagoda. I would wiſh to know if Chang-ti is much 
Pleaſed to hear the ſhrill voices of theſe fifty geldings. 
I find it likewiſe very riciculous that there are bonzes 
who do nat marry ; they pretend to be wiſer than the 
other Chineſe; why do not they beget wiſe children ? 
This is a ridiculous mode of honoring Chang-ti, by 
depriving him of adorers! and as fingular a method of 
terving mankind by giving an example that tends to an- 
nihilate 
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nihilate the race. The good lama, named“ Stelca Iſant 
Erepi, ſaid, that every prieſt ought to beget as many 
infants as he could; he preached by example, and was 
very uſeful in his time. For my part, I will marry all 
the lamas and bonzes, and lameffes and bonſefics who 
have a vocation to this holy work ; they will certainly 
be better citizens, and I ſhall think myſelt doing a great 
jece of ſervice to the kingdom of Low. 

Cu-ſu. O the good prince we ſhall have ! you make 
me weep with joy. But you will not place your whole 
ſatisfaction in your wives and your ſubje&s. The 
whole day cannot be conſumed in producing edicts and 
infants, you will doubtleſs have ſome friends? 

Kon. I am already poſſeſſed of good friends, who 

tell me my faults, and, in return, I point out theirs; 
they conſole me, and I return the fame good office. 
Friendſhip is the balm of life, greater than that of the 
chymiſt Erueil, or even the parcels of the great Hanou- 
ard. I am ſurpriſed that friendſhip is not a precept in 
our religion, and am defirous of inleriing it in our 
ritual. 

Cu: ſu. Take care of that; friendſhip i is ſacred of it- 

ſelf; never command it, the heart ought to be frec; 
and if you make friendſhip a precept, a myſtery, a rite, 
a ceremony, there will be a thouland bonzes who, in 
preaching and writing theſe reveries, will render it ridi- 
eulous; it ought not to be expoſed to this profana- 
tion. 

But how will you act with regard to your enemies ? 
Confutzee commands us in twenty places to love them. 
Does not that ſeem rather difficult? 

Fon. Love one's enemies My God! why nothing 
is ſo common. 

Cu-ſu. How do you mean? 

Kou. As I apprehendI ought to mean. I learned the 
art t of war under the Prince of + Decon, againſt the Prince 
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* Stelca Iſant Erepi, in Chineſe, fignifies Abbe Caſtel de St. 
Pierre, V. (It is an anagram. N.) 

+ It is remarkable, that by tranſpoſing the letters of the Chineſe 
names Decon and Vis-brunk, we form Conde and Brunſwick, fo ce- 
lebrated are great men in every part of the earth, V. N 
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of Vis-brunk. When one of our enemies was wound 
ed and fell into our hands, we took care of him as a 
brother; we have often given our own beds to our 
wounded priſoners, and have laid by them on tyger's 
| ſkins ſpread on the earth; we have ourlſclves attended 
on them, what mere do you wiſh ? muſt we love them 
as we do cur miſtreſſes? 5 
Cu-ſu. I am very much edified wich every thing you 
ſay, and I wiſh all nations heard you. For I am in- 
formed that there are people who are ſilly enough to af- 
firm, that we are ignorant of true virtue, that our good 
actions are only ſhining fins, and that we have need of 
leſſons from their talapoins in order to become poſſeſſed 
of good principles. Alas the unhappy creatures! It is 
but yeſterday they learned to write and read, and they 
pretend to teach their matters. 


DIALOGUE. VI 


Cu- {ts 


Shall not repeat to you the common place maxims 

which have obtained among us for five or fix thou- 
ſand years on all the virtues. There are ſome which re- 
late only to ourſelves, as prudence to conduct our 
minds, temperance to govern our bodies; theſe give 
the precepts of politics and health. The true virtues 
are thoſe which are uſeful to ſociety; as, fidelity, mag- 
nanimity, benevolence, toleration, &c. Thank heaven 
there is not an old woman among us who does not teach 
all theſe virtues to her little children; they are the rudi- 
ments of education for our infants in the village as well 


as in the city; but there is a great virtue which | begins to 


be our of uſe, and I am ſorry for it. 


Kou. What is it? let me know immediately ; ; 3 will 


_ endeavour to revive it. 

Cu. ſu. It is hoſpitality ; this virtue ſo ſocial, this ſa- 
cred bond of mankind begins to be weakened fince we 
firſt had taverns. This pernicious inſtitution came, they 
lay, from certain ſavages of the weſt, Theſe wretches 


appar | 
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apparently have no houſe to receive travellers, Whar 

leaſure it muſt be to receive in the grand city of Low, 
in the beautiful place Honchan, in my houſe Ki, a ge- 
nerous ſtranger who arrives from Samarcande, to whom 
I, from that moment, became facred, and who is 
obliged, by all the laws divine and human, to become 


my intimate friend and to receive me into his houſe 


when I travel into Tartary. 


The ſavages I ſpeak of do not receive ſtrangers into 
theſe diſguſting cottages but for money, they ſell this 


infamous accommodation dearly, and yet not with- 
ſtanding theſe poor creatures think themſelves above us, 
and boaſt that their morals are purer. They pretend 
that their preachers exceed Congfurzee, and in ſhort 


that it is for them to teach us juſtice, becauſe they ſell 
bad wines on the highway, becauſe their women walk 
in the ſtreet like fools, and dance while ours cultivate the 


ilk worms. 2 
Koa. I approve very much of hoſpitality and delight 
in the practice, but I fear the abuſe. There are people 


near the great Thibet who are very ill accommodated, 
who love to run about and travel for no purpoſe what- 


ſoever; and when you were to go to grand Thibet to 
enjoy with them the rights of hoſpitality, you would 
find neither a bed nor a pot on the fire; this might 
diſguſt your politeneſs. 3 5 
Cu-ſu. The inconvenience is ſmall and eaſily remedied 
by receiving thoſe only who are well recommended. 
There is no virtue without its dangers. And it is com- 
mendable to embrace them on that account. 


Illo divinely wiſe was our Congfutzce? there is no 
virtue but he inſpires! The happineſs of mankind is at- 
tached to his ſentences! Here is one that comes to my 
mind; it is the fifty third. 


Return benefits by benefits, and never revenge 1n- 

—_ | - 
What maxim, what law could the people of the weſt 

place in oppoſition to ſuch pure morality? In how many 


places does Congfutzee recommend humility ? If this 


I | | vyvirtue 
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virture were practiſed there would be no quarrels on 
earth. 

Koa. I have read all that Congfutzee and the ſages of 
earlier times have written on humility, but it ſeems to me 
that they have never given a definition ſufficiently exact: 
there is perhaps little humility in preſuming to correct 
them; bur I have at leaſt the humility to confeſs I do 
not underſtand them. Tell me your opinion. 

Cu- ſu. T will humbly obey you. I take humility to be the 
modeſty of the ſoul, for exterior modeſty is only civility. 
_ Humility cannot conſiſt in denying the ſuperiority which 


one may have acquired over another. A good phyſician 


cannot diſſemble that his knowledge 1s ſuperior to that 


of his patient who is in a delirivm. The teacher cf 


aſtronomy ought to confeſs that he is more learned than 
his diſciples ; he cannot avoid believing it, and is under 
no obligation to perſuade himſelf to the contrary. Hu- 


mility does not confilt in being abject. It is the cor- 


rector of ſelf- love. as modeſty 1 is the corrector of pride. 


Kon. Well then, it is in the exerciſe of all theſe vir- 


tues and in the worſhip of one univerſal God, that I wiſh 


to live, far from the chimeras of ſophiſts and the illu- 
fions of falſe prophets. The love of my neighbour ſhall 


be my virtue on the throne, and the love of God 

my religion. I ſhall deſpite the god Fo, Laotzee, and 

Viſtnou, who has been ſo many times incarnated among 

the Indians; and Sammonocodom who deſcended from 

heaven to play at quoits with the Siameſe and the Camis, 
who came to Japan from the moon. 


Unhappy muſt that people be which is ſo weak and 


barbarous as to ſuppoſe that there is a God for their 
province alone; tt is blaſphemy. What! does the ſun 
ſhine to all, and the light of God illuminate only a ſmall 


and mean nation in a corner of the earth? How horrible 
and fooliſh ! The Divine Being ſpeaks to the hearts of all 


men and the bonds of charity vught to unite them from 
one end of the univerſe to the other. 

Cu-ſu. O wife Kou! You have ſpoken like a man in- 
ſpired by Chang-ti bimſelf ; you will be a worthy prince. 
1 have been your inſtructor but you are become mine. 
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ARISTOM and THEOTIMUS. 


Ariſt OH, 


ELL then, my dear Theotimus, you are going 
to be a curate in the country? 

The. Tes; 1 am appointed to a ſmall pariſh, and I 
prefer it to a larger, I have but a limited portion of in- 
telligence and activity. I certainly could not direct 
ſeventy thouſand ſouls, and have always admired the con- 
fidence of thoſe who have taken charge of ſuch immenſe 
diſtricts. I feel myſelf incapable of tuch an adminiſtra- 
tion; a large troop affrights me, but I may do ſome 
good with a ſmaller, I have ſtudied juriſprudence enough 
to prevent as much as in my power, my poor pariſhioners 
from ruining themſelves by law-ſuits. I have knowledge 
enough of agriculture to give them uſeful advice oc- 
caſionally. The lord of the place and his wife are peo- 
ple of merit and no bigots. They will aſſiſt me in doing 
good. I flatter myſelf that I ſhall live happily encugh. 


| and that I ſhall cauſe unhappineſs to no one. 


| Arif. Are not you concerned to be without a wife; it 


it be after having preached, confeſſed, communicated, 
baptiſed, buried, to find yourſelf at home with a mild 
agreeable and virtuous woman; to take care of your linen 
and your perſon, who enlivened you in health, attended 
you in ſickneſs, and brought you fine children, who 


ſhould want ſo neceſſary a comfort. 

The. The Greek church has been careful to en- 
courage marriage among its divines. The Engliſh and 
proteſtant churches have the ſame wiſdom; but the 
wiſdom of the Latin church is contrary to theſe, and muſt 
be ſubmitted ro. Perhaps at preſent, now the ſpirit of 
philoſophy has made ſo great a progreſs, a council may 
make laws more favourable to humanity than the * 


of Trent, but in the mean- while I mult conform to pre- 
vo I. I. | A a ſent 


would be a great comfort to you; how pleaſing would 


vith good education would be uſeful to the (tate. I regret 
that you whoſe life is devoted to the ſervice of men 


not to murmur. 
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ſent laws; it will require an effort, I am conſcious, but fo 
many better than me have ſubmitted to it that I ought 


Ariſt You are learned and your eloquence is of that 


kind; how do you intend to preach before the country 


le. 
The. In the ſame manner as I ſhould preach before 
kings; I would always ſpeak of morality, and never 
of controverſy. God forbid that I ſhould attempt to 
dive into concomitant grace, affective grace, grace which 


is reſiſted, ſufficient grace that is inſufficient; to exa- 


mine whether the angels which eat with Abraham and 
Lot had bodies or only ſeemed to eat. There are a 
thouſand things which neither I nor my congregation 
would underſtand. I ſhall endeavour to be a good 


man, and to make others ſo.; but I ſhall make no theo- 
| logians, and be as little of a theologian myſelf as I can. 


Arif. O the good curate! I ſhould like to have a coun- 


try houſe in your pariſh. Tell me, I beſeech you, how 


you will conduct yourielf with regard to confeſſion. 

The. Confeffion is an excellent thing, a bridle to 
crimes, invented in the moſt early antiquity. Confeſ- 
fion was uſed in the celebraton of all the ancient my- 
ſteries ; we have united and ſanctified this wiſe practice; 
it is very good to make hearts that are ulcerated with 
hatred, forgive, and to make thieves reſtore what they 


have filched from their neighbours, It has ſome incon- 


veniences. There are many indiſcreet confeſſors, eſpe- 
cially among the monks, who ſometimes teach the girls 
more fooliſh tricks than all the youths in the village 
could. Details are improper in confeſſion, it is not a 
judicial interrogation but an acknowledgment of fins, 
which one finner makes to God in the prefence of ano- 
ther, who, in his turn, accuſes himſelf. This ſalutary 


confeſſion is not made to gratity the curioſity of men. 


Ariſ. And as to excommunications, would you make 
uſe of them ? 


The. No; there are rituals which excommunicate 


locuſis, ſorctrers and comedians. I ſhall not prohibit 
the entrance ef the church to locuſts as long as it 


remains 
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remains improbable that they will ever come there. 
Sorcerers | ſhall not excommunicate, there being no 
ſuch people, and as to comedians fince they are pen- 
fioned by the king and authoriſed by the magiſtrate I 
ſhall be careful how I defame them, I confeſs even to you 
as a friend; rhat I am an admirer of comedy when it 
does not claſh with good manners. I paſſionately ad- 
mire the Miſanthrope, Athalia and other pieces which 
appear to me the ſchools of virtue and propriety of be- 
haviour. The lord of my Village cauſes ſome of cheſe 
pieces to be play'd at his feat, by young people who 
have talents ; theſe repreſentations inlpire virture by the 
allurement of pleaſure, they form the taſte and they 
teach pronunciation and ſpeaking. I ſee nothing in this 
but what is very innocent and even ueſeful; I am very 
glad to be preſent at theſe ſpectacles for my own in- 
ſtruction but in a cloſe box that I may give no ſcandal to 
the weak. 
2 The more you diſcover your ſentiments the 
more deſirous I am of being your pariſhioner. There is 
one very important circumſtance which embarraſſes me. 
How will you prevent the country people from getting 
drunk on holidays? That is their grand manner of ce- 
| lebrating them. You fee ſome overwhelmed with the 
liquid poiſon, the head reclined towards the knees, the 
hands pendant, ſeeing nothing, hearing nothing, reduced 
to a ſtate far beneath the brutes, theſe you ſee carried 
home to their diſtreſſed wives, incapable of working the 
next day, and often ſick and ſottiſn for the remainder 
of their lives. Again you ſee others become furious by the 
wine, raiſe bloody quarrels, beat each other, and ſome- 
times finiſh, by murder, theie ſhocking ſcenes which are the 
diſgrace of humanity ; it mult be allowed that the ſtate 
loſes more ſubjects by theſe debauches than in battle. 
How will you diminiſh fo execrable an abuſe in your 
pariſh? 
The. My determination is made: I will allow them, 
and even perſuade them to cultivate their fields on ho- 
lidays after divine ſervice, which I ſhall take care to finiſh 
early. It is the want of employ on the holiday which, 
Aaz leads 
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leads them to the public houſe, working days are not 
the days of debauch and murder. Moderate labour 
contributes to the health both of body and ſoul: and yer 
more, this labor is neceſſary to the ſtare. Let us ſup- 
pole five millions of men who one with another make 
ten- pence a day by their work, which is a very moderate 
eſtimation; you make theſe five millions of men idle 
thirty days i in the year. The ſtate therofore loſes work 
to the value of thirty times five millions of pieces of 
money, value ten-pence each. Now certainly God has 
neither commanded this loſs nor this drunkenneſs. 

Ariſ. Thus then it is that you reconcile prayer and 
labor. God commands both. You ſerve God and 
your neighbour. —Bur in the eceleſiaſtical diſputes which 
party will you take. 

The. Neither. Diſputes never ariſe concernin gvirtue 
becauſe it comes from God; they always relate to the 
opinion of men. 


Aris O the good curate! the good curate ! 


An INDIAN and a JAPANESE. 


Indian. 


IS it true that the Japaneſe were — unſkilled in 
cookery, and ſubmitted their kingdom to the grand 
lama, that this grand lama decided as ſovereign in all 
matters of eating and drinking, that he ſent from time 
to time among you a little lama who came to collect 
the tributes in exchange for which he gave a token of 

| protection made with the two forefiogers and the thumb, 
Jap. Alas! nothing is more true. Imagine to your- 
felt char all the places of the canufi* who are the grand 
cooks of our iſland, were in the gift of the lama, and 
were not given for the love of God. Befides, every 
houſe of our ſeculars paid annually an ounce of filver 
to the grand cook of Thibet : and all we got in return 
were a few ill taſted diſhes which were termed relicts. 


| * Thecanuki are the ancicut prieſts of Japan. 
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And when he became poſſeſſed of any new fancy, ſuch 
as to make war on the people of Tangut he raiſed new 
ſubſidies among us. Our nation frequently complained 
but without redrels; every complaint was on the con- 
trary followed with ſome additional burthen. At length 
love, which does every thing for the beſt, delivered us 
from this ſervitude. One of our emperors quarrelled 
with the grand lama on account of a woman ; but it 
muſt be confeſſed that they who moſt helped us were 
our canuſi, otherwiſe pauxcoſpie; f it is to them we are 
obliged for throwing off the yoke, which thus happened. 

The grand lama had the ridiculous madneſs of be- 
lieving himſelf always in the right: our dairi and canuſi 
wiſhed likewiſe to be in the right ſometimes. The 
grand lama ponounced their pretenſion to be abſurd: 
they would not recede in the leaft from i it, and therefore 
broke with him for ever. 

Ind Well, you have doubtleſs been happy and tran- 
quil fince that time? 

Jap. Not at all. We have perſecuted, devoured, and tore 
each other to pieces for near two ages. Our canuſi in 
vain wiſhed to be in the right, it is but a century fince 
they began to be reaſonable. Since which time we may 


boldly affirm ourſelves to be one of the happielt nations 


on the earth. 
Ind. How can you enjoy ſo great an advantage if it 
be true that you have a dozen factions of cookery in your 


kingdom ? you ought to have a dozen civil wars in a 


year. 


Fap. Why ſo? There are a dozen cooks who have each 


a different bill of fare, muſt we cut one another's throats 
inſtead of going to dinner? on the contrary, every one 
will regale himtelf with the cook he likes beſt. 

Ind. It is true, that we ought not to diſpute about 


taſtes, but this rule is not adhered to, and people grow 


warm and quarrel. 
Jap. After diſputing a long time, and it was ſeen 
that theſe quarrels had no other effect than to produce 


f Pauxcolpic ; anagram of epiſcopaux (biſhops), 1 
Aa 3 miſ- 
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miſchief: the maxim of mutual toleration was adopted, 
and is without controverſy the beſt that can be done. 

Ind. And who, prav, are the cooks among whom your 
nation is divided? 
Jap. The firſt are the Breuxch *, who will never give 
you either black puddings or pork, they are attached to 
the ancicu cookery, they would rather die than lard a 
pullet. Ty are great calculators, and if there be 
an ounce i tilver to be divided among them and the 
eleven other cooks, thev take half for themſelves, and 
leave the reſt to thoſe who beſt know how to count it. 

Ind. I believe youll hardly ſup with thoſe gentry. 
Jap. No: the next are the Piſpates, who, on certain 


days in every week; and even during a conſiderable part 


of the year, prefer feeding on an hundred crowns worth 
of turbots, trouts, foles, falmons, ſturgeons, than on a 
fricaſſce of veal that might be had for a groat. 


For our part, we are great admirers of beef, and a. 


certain diſh called a pudding, and as to the reſt, all the 
world agrees that our cooks are infinitely ſunerior to 
the Piſpates. No people are more profound than we 
1n the garum of the ancient Rumans, or better ac- 
quainted with the onions of ancient Egypt, the paſte 


of locuſts of the early Arabs, or the horſe fleſh of the 
Tartars ; there is always ſomething new to be learned in 


the books of the canuſi, commonly called pauxcoſpie. 

I ſhall not here mention thoſe who do not eat, but at 
Terluh, ner thoſe who adopt only the regimen of vincal, 
nor the baptiſtans, nor others; but the quakers re- 


quire a particular attention. They are the only ones 
whom I never obſerved to drink and ſwear. They are 


very difficult tv impoſe upon, but they will never impoſe 
upon you. It ſeems as if the law of loving one's neigh- 
bour as one's felf was made only for thoſe people; for 


in truth, how can a good Japaneſe pretend to love his 


neighbour as himſelf when, for a ſmall ſum of money, 


he lodges a bullet in his head, or flaſhes him with a criſs 


It is plai that Two are the Hebreux (Hebrews) and fo of 
the r eſt. . 


Or 
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or cutlaſs four fingers broad: he at the ſame time ex- 
- poſes himſelf to be ſhot, or to have his throat cut; ſo 
that we may with much more propriety ſay, he hates 
his neighbour as himſelf. The quakers have never had 
this frenzy; they ſay that mankind are veſſels of clay 
formed to laſt a very ſhort time, and that it does not 
become them in the gaiety of their heart, to claſh and 
break themſelves againſt each other. 


I confeſs to you, that if I were not 2 canuſi I ſhould 


have little objection to being a quaker. You muſt allow 
that there is no quarrelling among ſuch peaceable cooks. 
There are a great number of others who call themſelves 


deiſts; theſe give dinners to all the world indifferently, 
and you are free with them to eat every thing you pleaſe, 


larded or unlarded, with eggs or with oil; partridges, 
ſalmon, white wine, red wine, all is indifferent, provided 


you make a ſhort prayer to God before or after dinner, 


and you are upright and honeſt; they will laugh with 
you at the expence of the grand lama, which does him 
no harm, or at the expence of Terluch, Vineal, Mem- 
mon, &c. it is only proper that our deiſts muſt allow 


that our canuſi are very dexterous at cookery, and eſpe- 


cially that they ſay nothing of retrenching our incomes; 
in this caſe we live very peaceably together. 

Ind. But after all, there ought to be a reigning 
cookery, the king's kitchen. ER 

Fap. True: but when the king of Japan has made 
good cheer and ſatisfied himſelf, he ought to be in a 


good temper, and nor diſturb the digeſtion of his ſub- 


jects. 

Ind. But if raſh and obſtinate people reſolve to eat 
ſauſages under the king's noſe, though they know he 
has an averſion to them, if they aſſemble to the num- 


ber of four or five thouſand, armed with gridirons to 
cook their ſauſages, if they inſult theſe who do not eat 


Fap. They muſt then be puniſhed as drunkards who 
diſturb the peace of their neighbours. We have pro- 
vided againſt this danger. None but thoſe who follow 
the king's cookery are capable of the dignities of the 
ſtate. All others may dine according to their * 
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but are excluded from public offices. Moles are parti- 
cularly forbidden and puniſhed immediately; all quarrels 
at table are carefully repreſſed according to the precept 


of our great Japaneſe, who has written in the ſacred 
language, ſuti, raho. cus, flac, natis in uſum lætitiæ ſciphis 


pug nare tracum eft; which implies, Dinner is intended for 

a modeſt and polite picaſure, and not for the purpoſe of 

throwing the glaſſes at each others heads. 
By the help of theſe maxims we live happily ; our 


liberty is founded on our 7aicoſema, our riches increaſe; 
we have two hundred junks of the line, and are the 


terror of our neighbours. 
Ind. Why then did the excellent poet Recina “, fon 


of the Indian poet Recina, fo tender, fo accurate, to 
| harmonious, ſo eloquent, why bas he ſaid in a didactic 


work in verſe, intitled Grace, and not the Graces ? 


Japan, where once the pureſt light ſhone forth, 
Is now the land of viſionary fools. 


| Jap. The Recina you ſpeak of is himſelf a great vi- 


ſionary. Can this poor Indian be ignorant that we have 
taught him what is the nature of light? That if the 


true courſe of the planets be at preſent known in India, 
it is owing to us? That we alone have taught men the 
primitive laws of nature, and the calculation of infinites? 
That if we deſcend to more common things, his coun- 


trymen learned to build junks from us in mathematical 
Proportions? That they even owe to us the ſtockings 


with which their legs are covered? Is it poſſible that 


after having invented fo many admirable or uſeful things 
we ſhould be fools? And that a man who has put the 


dreams of others into yerſe, ſhould be the only ſage? 
Let him leave us to our cookery, and make verſe it he 


pleaſes, on more poetical ſubjects +. a 


® Recina, probably Louis Racine, ſon of the admirable Racine. 

+ N. B. This Indian Recina on the faith of the dreamers of his 
country, believed that good ſauces could not be made, but when 
brama by a peculiar will taught the method to his favourites, that 
there were an infinite number of cooks to whom it was impoſſible to 
make a ragout by the firm will of ſucceeding, and that brama de- 


prived 
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Ind. What do you require? He had the prejudices 
of his party, of his country, and of himſelf. 
Jap. This ſet of prejudices is much too numerous. 


Tocr Ax and Karyos; or, a Dialogue between the 
Bacha TucrAx, and the Gardener Kakros. | 


 Tudlan. 


ELL! friend Karpos, 2 ſell this — ſtuff 
very dear, but it is good Pray what 1 is your 
religion at preſent? 
Karpos. Upon my word, my bacha, 1 wall find it 
difficult to tell you. When our little iſland of Samos 
belonged to the Greeks, I remember they made me ſay 
that the Agion Pneuma was produced only from the Tou 
Patrou; they made me pray to God on my knees, with 
my hands croſſed, and forbade me to eat milk in lent. 
The Venetians came next, and my Venetian curate made 
me ſay, that Agion Pneuma came from Tou Patrou, and 
Touyou allowed me milk, and made me pray to God 
on my knees. Then came the Greeks again and ex- 
pelled the Venetians, and I was compelled to renounce 
Touyou and cream. You at laſt have driven out the 
Greeks and I hear you cry allah, illah, allah, with all 
your might; I do not know pertectiy what religion I am 
of. I love God with all my heart, and fell 7s Greens 
very reaſonably. 

Tuctan. Thole are fine figs. 

Karpos. My bacha, they are at your ſervice. 

Tuften, I am told that you have likewiſe a fine 
daughter. 
 Karpos. Yes, my bacha, but ſhe is not at your ſervice, 
M uctan. Why ſo? Wretch. 


prived them af the means out of pure malice. This 7 notion is 
not believed at Japan, where the following ſentence 1s held as an in- 


_— truth, God never * by partial will, but by general 
aws, V. 


Kar pos. 
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Ss. Becauſe IJ am an honeſt man. It is allowable 
for me to ſell my figs, but not to ſell my daughter. 
Tuctan. And by what law is it forbid to ſell this laſt 
fruit ? 


Karpos. By the laws of all honeſt gardeners ; the ho- 


nour of my daughter is not mine but her own, and is no 
merchandize. 


Julian. You are not then faithful to your bacha. 


Karpos. Very fairhful 1 in juſt things fo long as you 
are my maſter. 


7 es. But if your Greek papa were to make a con- 


ſpiracy againſt me, and command you on the behalf 
of Toupatrou and Touyou to engage in the plot, would 
not you have devotion enough to obey? 

Karpos. Me! not at all. I would take particular 
care to avoid it. 


Tuctan. And why would you refuſe to obey your 


Greek papa in ſo happy an occafion ? 
6. Becauſe I have ſworn obedience to you, and 
know very well that the Taupatrou does not command 
_ conſpiracies. 


Tuclan. I am glad of that. But if the Greeks ſhould 


happen to recover the iſland and drive me out, would 
you continue faithful to me? 

Karpos. How ſhould I continue faithful to you when 

you would no longer be my bacha? 

Tuclan. And what would become of your oath to 

me? 


Kos. It would be like my figs, you would have 


not more concern with either. Is it not true, (to ſpeak 
with reſpect) that if you were to die this inſtant I ſhould 
no longer owe you any thing. 


Tuftan. The ſuppoſition 1 is uncivil but the ay is 


true. 

Karpos. Well then, if you were driven ovt, it is the 
ſame as if you were dead, and you would have a ſucceſſor 
to whom 1 ſhould make another oath. Could you re- 
quire a fidelity of me which would be of no ſervice to 

yourſelf? It is as if not being able to eat my figs, you 
were to prevent my ſelling them to others, 
Tutlaits 
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Tuctan. You are a reaſoner. You conſequently have 
principles. 

Karpos. Yes, after my faſhion. They are few but 
they ſerve my purpoſe, and if I had more they would 


only ſerve to embarras me. 
Tuctan. I ſhould be curious to know them. | 
Karpos. They are, for example, to be a good huſ- 
band, father, neighbour, ſubject and gardener ; this is 
my whole aim, and I hope God will be merciful to me. 
 Tufian. And do you think he will have mercy on 
me who am governor of this ifland. 
Karpos. And how would you have me know? Is i it 
for me to determine how God will deal with the bachas ? 
It is an affair between you and him, and I do not meddle 
or interfere in it. All I imagine is that if you are as 
honeſt a bacha as I am a gardener, God will uſe you 
very well. 


Tuttan. By 83 I like this infidel very well. 


| Adieu my friend, Allah take you into his * protec- 


tion. 


Karpos. I thank you. Theos have pity on you, my 


bacha. 


The laſt Words of EricrETus to his SoN. 


Epictetus. 


Jac; dying: 1 expect a tender remembrance from 
you and not uſeleſs tears: I die content fince I leave 
you virtuous. 

Son. You have taught me to be ſo. But you know | 
the trouble that agitates me. A new ſect in Paleſtine 
endeavours to produce remorſe in my breaſt. 

Epic. Remorſe! Remorſe is only for the wicked. 
Your hands and your foul are pure. I have taught you 


virtue and you have practiſcd it. 


Son. Yes, but this new ſect teaches a virtue with 
which I am unacqainted. 


Epic. What is this let ? : 
Lon. 
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Son. It is compoſed of Jews who ſell old clothes and 
philters, and who clip and file the money at Rome. 
Epic. The virtue they teach is apparently falſc 
money. 
Sen. They ſay it is impoſſible to be virtuous without 
cutting off a part of the prepuce or being plunged in 
the water in the name of the Father and the Son. It 
is true, they are not perfectly agreed. Some chuſe to 
retain the prepuce, others do not. Some believe the 
water to be neceſſary, as Pindar ſays, wonderfully: others 
reject it. But all ſay that it is neceſſary to give them 
money. 
Epic, How money? Without doubt we ought with 
our ſuperfluity to help the poor who cannot work, pay 
thoſe who can gain their livelinood and partake with 
one's friends. 
Son. The philoſophers of whom I ſpeak, require 
quite other things. They demand you to lay all you 
have at their feet even to the laſt farthing. 


Epic. If fo they are robbers and you ought. to carry | 


them to the pretor and centumvirs. 

Son. O no! they are merchants who give you the 
beſt purchaſe in the world for your money; for they 
promile you eternal life. And if in laying your money 
at their feet you keep only a fmall part to prevent 
ſtarving they have the power of cauſing you to die fud- 
denly. 
Dee. They are then aſſaſſins of whom ſociety ought 
to be purged without delay. 
Son. No; they are magi, who have admirable ſeerets, 
and can kill by words. The Father they ſay, has given 
them this power thro” the Son. One of their proſelytes 


who ſtinks horribly, but who preaches in barns with 


great ſucceſs, told me yeſterday that one of their friends 
named Ananiah having ſold his poſſc ſſions to pleaſe the 
Son in the name of the Father, laid the money at the 
feet of one of the magi named Barjona, but having 
ſecreted a part to purchaſe neceſſaries for his little in- 


fant, he was puniſhed with death on the ſpot. His 


wife 


e 
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wife came after and Barjona killed her with a ſingle 
word. 

Epic. My ſon this is an abominable ſet. If the 
thing were true they would be the moſt abominable cri- 
minals on the face of the earth. You have been told 
ridiculous ſtories, you are a well diſpoſed child, but I 
am concerned leſt you ſhould be weak. 

Son. But, my father, if eternal life be gained by 
giving all one's effects to Simon Barjona it Is evidently 
a good bargain. 

Epic. My ton, believe me. Life eternal, the com- 
munication with the Supreme Being bas nothing in 
common with your Simon Barjona. The good and 
great God, Deus optimus maximus, who animated 

the Catos, the Scipios, the Ciceros, the Paulus Emi- 
I'us', the Camillus', the father of gods and men has 
certainly not deputed his power into the hands of a Jew. 
I knew that theſe wretches were the moſt ſuperſtitions 
people of Syria, but I did not know that they durſt carry 
their madneſs ſo far as to call themſelves the prime mi- 
niſters of God. 

Son. But, my father, they continually work miraclee. 


Here Epiftetus ſmiled), you mile facher, you ſhrug up 


your ſhoulders. 

Epic. Alas! in the hour of death one is little diſpoſed 
to laugh, but you force me my ye child ! have you 
ſcen theſe miracles ? 

Son. No; but I have ſeen men who have ſpoke to 
women, who ſaid that their acquaintances had ſeen 
them. And beſides the 8 of theſe waſhed and 
eircumciſcd Jews is ſo admirable ! 

Epic. And what are the moral precepts of theſe 


people? 


Son. They are, firſt, that a ch man cannot be a 


man, and that it is more difficult for him to gain 


the kingdom of heaven or the garden, than for a camel 


to paſs thro? the eye of a needle; for which reaſon all 
the rich ought to give their property to the beggars who 


preach this kingdom and this garden. 
6 3 bat 
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2. That none are happy but fools, or the poor in 
ſpirit. 
3. That whoever liſtens not to the afſemblage of 

beggars ought to be deteſted like a receiver of taxes, 
"Thar he who hates not his father, his mother, 
and his brethren. ſhall have no part in the kingdom of 


brated men: 


muc 
heaven or the garden. 8 
5. That the ſword muſt be borne, and not peace. his t 

6. That when a marriage feaſt is made, we ought to ** 

compel paſſers by to come to the nuptials, and throw dani 

thoſe out into the bottom of a deep _— who have nota Mo 

wedding garment, C 

Epic, Alas! my fon, I was juſt now at the point of ho! 
dying with laughter, and I perceive that your informa- ten: 
tion kills me with grief and indignation. If the wretches cru 
you ſpeak of ſeduce the ſon of Epictetus, they will ſeduce Th 
many others. I foreſee dreadful misfortunes on earth. * 
Are theſe energumens numerous. 

Son, Their number increaſes daily. They have 2 » 
common treaſury, out of which they pay certain Greeks ; 
who write for them. They have invented myſteries and pu 
exact inviolable ſecrecy. They have appointed inſpired "7 
men, who decide on all their intereſts, and never allow 6 
any of their ſects to refer to the magiſtrate. the 

Epic. * in Imperio. N y fon, all is !oft. * 

jut 
th 
A, B, C; or, Dialogues between A, B and C. 
Tranſlated from the ExGLISsEH by Mr. Huzr. nc 
J 
DIALOGUE I. N 
Concerning Hog B ES, GRorius and MoxnTESQUIEU, i 
; a | Ti 
A. | ; 
ELL, you have read Hobbes, Grotius, and Mon- 2 
* what do you think of cheſe three cele- 
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B. Grotius has often tired me; but he is very learn- 
ed; he ſeems to love reaſon and virtue; but reaſon and 
virtue affect the mind but little when they are fatiguing; 
begdes which, he ſometimes appears to reaſon ill. 
Monteſquien has a great fund of imagination on a ſub- 
ject that requires only judgment; he deceives himſelf 
much too often with regard to facts, and ſometimes 
even in arguments; Hobbes is very harſh as well as 
his ſtyle ; but I fear his harſhneſs is not often the indica- 
tion of truth. In a word, Grotius is an abſolute pe- 
dant, Hobbes a melancholy and ſour philoſopher, and 
Monteſquieu a polite wit. Fp 

C. I am almoſt entirely of your opinion. Life is too 
ſhort, and we have too many things to engage our at- 
ention to learn of Grotius, that according to Tertullian 
cruelty, fraud, and injuſtice are the companions of war. 
That Carneades defended falſehood like truth; that k Ho- 
race“, in one of his ſatires, has ſaid that nature cannot 


* Nec natura poteſt juſto ſecernere iniquum. 
This cruel verie is found in the third ſatire. Horace attempts to 
prove againſt the ſtoics, that all crimes are not equal. Puniſhmeat, 
ſays he, ought to be proportioned to the offence. 

Regula peccatis quæ pænas irroget æquas. 


It is reaſon, the law of nature, which teaches this juſtice. Nature 


therefore knows juſt from unjuſt. It is very evident, that nature 


teaches ail mothers, that it is better to correct than kill a child; that 
it is better to give it bread than to pluck out its eye; that it is more 


juſt to aflift one's father than to ſuffer a wild beaſt to deyour him; and 


that it is more juſt to keep than violate one's promiſe. | 

We find in Horace, before this verſe, Nec natura potef? jufto ſecer 
nere iniquum j nature cannot diſtinguiſh juſt from unjuſt ; before this 
verſe, I fay, there is another which ſeems to ſay quite the contrary. 
Jura inventa metu injuſti fateare neceſſe eſt. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that laws were invented thro” the fear of injuſtice, 

Nature therefore diſtinguiſhed juſt from unjuſt before laws were 
made. Why ſhould he be of another opinion from Cicero and all 
the moraliſts, who admit a natural law? Horace was a debarche, who 
recommended the ladies of pleaſure and boys, I allow; who derided 
poor old women; who flattered Octavius more baſely than he cruelly 
attacked obſcure citizens; this is true: that he often changed his 


opinion I am concerned to obſerve; but I ſuſpect that his meaning 


in this place is quite che contrary to what he is made to ſay. For my 
part, I read, Et natura poteſ Jjufto ſecernere iniguxm, others may put a 
nee in the place of et, if they pleaſe. I find the ſenſe of the words 
more conſiſtent as well as the grammar, et natura poteſt, &c, * 
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diſtinguiſh juſt from unjuſt, that according to Plutarch, 
infants have compaſſion; that Chryfippus has ſaid, that 
the origin of right is in Jupiter : that if we believe Flo. 
rentin, nature has placed a kind of relationſhip between 
men, and that Carneades has ſaid, that utility is the mo- 
ther of juſtice. 7015 

I confeſs that Grotius gives me pleaſure when he ſays, 
in the firſt chapter of the firſt book, that the Jewiſh 
law was not binding to ſtrangers. I think with him that 
Alexander and Ariſtotle are not damned for having kept 
their prepuce, and for not having employed the ſab- 
bath day in doing nothing. Fierce theologians have 
ſer themſelves againſt him with their uſual ablurdity, 
but for my part, who, thank God, am no theologian, 

I find Grotius a very good man. > 

I confeſs that he knows not what he ſays, when he 
pretends that the Jews taught circumcifion to other 
people. It is at preſent ſufficiently well known, that 
the little Jewiſh herde took all its ridiculous cuſtoms 
from the powerful nations by which it was ſurrounded: 
but what has circumciſion to do with the rights of war 
and peace. 5 5 

A. You are right, the compilations of Grotius do not 
deſerve that eſteem which ignorance has paid them. To 
quote the thoughts of old authors, who have ſpoken for 
or againſt the queſtion, is not to think. Thus it is that he 
very groſſiy deceives himſelf in his book of the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion by copying Chriſtian authors, who 


If nature did not diſtinguiſh between juſt and unjuſt, there would be 
no moral difference in our actions. The ſtoics would ſeem to be right 
in maintaining, that all crimes againſt ſociety are equal. It is very 
ſtrange that St. James ſeems to fall into this exceſs of the ſtoics, when 
he ſays, in his epiſtle, whoſoever all keep the whole late, and yet offend 
in one point, be 14 guilty of all, St. Auguſtin, in a letter to St. Jerom, 
rather oppoſes St James, but afterwards excuſes him by faying, that 
he who is guilty of one tranſgreſſion is guilty of all, becauſe he wanted 
charity, which comprehends all. O Auguitin, how has a man, who 
is drunk or committed tornication, how has he been deficient in cha- 
rity * Thou perpetually abuſeſt words, O thou Atrican ſophiſt? 
Horace had an underſtanding much more correct and refined than 
thine, | | | 


have 
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have ſaiĩd that their predeceſſors, the Jews, were the 
teachers of the world, while the little Jewiſh nation it- 
ſelf never had that inſolent pretenſion, for, ſhut up 
within the rocks of Paleſtine and its own ignorance, it 
did not even admit the immortality of the ſoul, which 
all its neighbours allowed of. 
In this manner he proves the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion by Hyſtaſpes and the Sibyls, and the adventure 
of the whale, which ſwallowed Jonas, by a paſſage in Ly- 
cophron. Pedantry and juſtneſs of thought are income 
patible. 5 

A. Monteſquieu is no pedant. What do you think 
of his Spirit of Laws, 

B. He has afforded me much pleaſure, becauſe he 
has much wit, many bold, ſtrong, and true things, and 
whole chapters worthy of the Perſian letters. Chap. 
XXVI. of Book XIX. is the portrait of your England, 
drawn in the manner of Paul Veroneſe, with a brilliancy 
of colouring, eaſe of outline, and ſome faults in the col- 
tume. That of the inquiſition and negro flaves are 
above Calot. He every where combats deſpotiſm, ren- 
ders the financiers odious, the courteſans deſpicable, and 
the monks ridiculous: ſo that every one who 1s neither 
monk, financier, nor miniſter, nor aſpiring to be ſo, has 
been charmed; particularly in France. Es, 
I am ſorry that this book is a labyrinth without a 
clue, and is totally without method. It is ſingular that 
a man who writes in the laws ſhould ſay in his pre- 
face, that no ſallies or digreſſions will be found in his 
work; and it is ſtill more ſtrange that his book ſhould 
be a collection of nothing elſe. He is Michael Mon- 
taigne turned legiſlator; he was likewiſe of the ſame 
Province. 

I cannot forbear laughing when I run over more than 
one hundred chapters, which do not contain a dozen 
lines, and many not more than two. It ſeems that the 
author always endeavoured to joke with his reader in the 
greateit manner. EY 
Our laughter is again excited, when, after citing 
the Greek and Roman laws, he ſpeaks ſeriouſly of 
Vor. I. e thoſe 


nnn 


thoſe of Bantam, Cochin, Tonquin, Borneo, Jacatra, 
Formoſa, as if we were in poſſeſſion of faithful memoirs 
of the government of all thoſe countries. He too often 
mixes talſchood with truth; he tells you after Puffen- 
dorf, that in the time of Charles IX. there were twenty 


millions of men in France“. Puffendorf ſpoke very 


much at hazard, The numeration was never made in 
France, and they were even too ignorant to ſuſpect that 
an eſtimate of the number of inhabitants might be made 
from - the births and burials. France at that time poſ- 
ſeſſed neither Lorrain nor Alfatia, nor Franche-comte, 
nor Rouſillon, nor Artois, nor Cambray, nor any part 
of Flanders; and at preſent it poſſeſſes all theſe pro- 
vinces; it is proved that it contains no more than twenty 
millions of fouls, at moſt, by the number of dead ex- 
actly taken in 1751. 

The ſame author affirms on the faith of Chardin, that 
the 1 4 Cyrus is the only navigable river in Per- 
ſia. Ch 
Chap. I. Vol. II. that there is no river that carries veſ- 
ſels into the heart of the kingdom; but without reckon- 
ing the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Indus; all the 
frontier provinces are waſhed by rivers, which contri- 
bute to the facility of commerce and the fruitfulneſs 


of the earth; the Zinderud traverſes Hiſpahan, the Agi 


joins at Kur, &c. and beſides, what have the rivers of 
Perfia to do with the Spirit of Laws. 


The reaſons he produces for the eſtabliſhment of great 


- empires in Afia, and the multitude of ſmall powers in 
Europe, ſeem to be as falſe as what has been affirmed of 
the rivers of Perfia. In Europe, ſays he, great empires 


ſtanding ſubſiſted more than five hundred years; and the 
cauſe, continues he, of the duration of theſe great empires 
ig, that there are extenſiue plains (in Aſia). He never re- 


collected that Perſia is divided by mountains; he never 


thought of Caucaſus, Imaus, Taurus, Ararat, Saron, 
&c. &c. We ought neither to give reaſons of things 


e The ſuppoſition has been carried as far as twenty-nine millions. 


= which 


ardin has not made this ' overſight. He ſays, 


have never been able to ſubſiſt; the Roman power notwith- 
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which do not exiſt, nor falſe reaſons of thoſe which do 
exiſt. 

_ His pretended influence of climates on religions, is 
taken ttrom Chardin, and is no better founded. The 
mahometan religion is produced in the d:y and burning | 
ſoil of Mecca, flouriſhes at this day in the inc countries 
of Aſia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Thrace, Myſia, the north- 
ern part of Africa, Servia, Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece; 
it has prevailed in Spain, and had nearly gone as far as 
Rome. The Chriſtian religion was born in the ſtoney 
land of Jeruſalem, in a country ſo leprous, that the 
hog is almoſt mortal food, Jeſus never eat pork, and 
it is eaten among the Chriſtians: their religion predo- 
minates in the muddy foil of Weſtphalia, where pork is 
almoſt the only food. There would be no end if we 
were to examine into the errors of this kind which ſwarm 
in this book. 

That which is ſtill more diſagreeable to a reader a 
little inſtructed, is that almoſt all the quotations are 
falſe ; he almoſt always takes his imagination for his 
memory. 

He pretends that in the teflament attributed to Car- 
dinal Richelieu, it is faid, that,“ if among the people 
there ſhould be found an unfortunate virtuous man, he ou7bt 
not 10 be employed, ſo true it is that virtue is not the produce 
of monarchical government. 

The miſerable teſtament, falſely attributed to Cardinal 
Richelieu, ſays preciſely the contrary. Here are the 
words of chap. IV. We may confidently ſay, that of two 
perſons of equal merit, he who 1s eaſieſt in his affairs is to 
be preferred, it being certain that a poor magiſtrate ought to 
bave a very ſtrong mind, not ta be ſometimes ſoftened by the 
conſideration of his intereſt, So experience confirms that the 
rich are leſs liable to be ſhaken than the others, and that po- 
verty conſtrains a pcor officer to be * careful it in every thing 
bat concerns his purſe. 

Monteſquieu, it muſt be confeſſed, does not cite the 
Greek authors more correctly than the French. He fre- 


* Bock it, Chap. vi. EE 
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quently makes them ſay the contrary to what they really 
ſay. 
"He advances, in ſpeaking of the women in ſeveral 
governments, or rather in promiſing to ſpeak of them, 
that among the Greeks , love had no «ther form than that 
coc 18 unfit to be mentioned. He does not heſitate to take 
Plutarch himſelf for his authority ; he makes Plutarch 


ſay, that cvomer have no part in real love, He does no 


reflect that Plutarch makes many intcrlocutors. There is 
a Protogenes who declaims againſt the women, bur 
Daphneus takes their part. Plutarch decides for Daph- 
neus: he makes a beautiful panegyric on celeſtial and 
conjugal love, and concludes by relating ſeveral ex- 
amples of the fidelity and courage of women. It is 


even in this dialogue that we find the hiſtory of Camma, 
and that of Eponimes wife of Sabrinus, whoſe virtues 


have fcrved as ſubjects for theatrical pieces. 
On the whole, it is clear that Monteſquiev in the 
Spirit of Laws, has calumniated the underſtanding of the 


. - . F O 
Greeks, by taking an objection which Plutarch refutes, 


tor a law which Plutarch recommends. 

* The Cadis have maintained that the Grand Signior is not 
obliged to keep his word or bis oath, when bis authority is 
l:flened by that means. 

Ricaut cited in this place, gays only, page 18, of the 
Amiterdam edition of 1071, There are even people who 
maintein that the Grand Signiar can diſpenſe with promiſes 
ade upon oath, which for the accompliſhment, it is neceſſary 
19 ſet bounds to is authority. 

This diſcourſe is quite vague. The Sultan can pro- 
miſe only to his ſubjects or the neighbouring powers. If 
his promiſes are to his ſubjects, they are not made by 

oath, and if to the neighbouring powers, he muſt keep 
his treaties like other princes, or elſe go to war. The 
Alcoran does in no place fay that an oath may be vio- 
lated; but in many that it muſt be kept. It may be 
that, in order to undertake an unjuſt war, as almoſt all 


wars are, the Grand Turk, like many Chriſtian princes, 


+ Book vii. Chap. x. * Book in. Chap. ix, 
- may 
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may aſſemble a council of conſcience, in order to will 
for conſcience fake. It may have happened that ſome 
muſſulmen have irritated the Catholic doors, who ſay 
that faith is not to be kept either with infidels or heretics ; 
but it remains to be diſcovercd, whether this juriſpru- 
dence is that of the Turks. 

The author of the Spirit of Laws gives this pretended 
3 of the Cadis, as a proof of the deſpotiſm of the 

iran: it ſeems this on the contrary is a proof that he 

5 ©ubjected to the Jaws, fince he is obliged to conſult 
% Zadis, in order to ſet himſelf above them. We are 
nels hbours to the Turks, and are yet unacquainted with 
nem. The Count de Marſigli, who has long lived in 

he midſt of them, ſays, that no author has given a 
ue account either of their empire or their laws. We 
have not even had a tolerable tranilation of the Alcoran, 
before that which was publiſhed by Sale an Engliſhman, 
in 1734. Almoſt all that has been ſaid of their religion 
and juriſprudence is falſe, and the concluſions which we 
daily make ageinſt them have little foundation. In the 
examination of laws, we ought to cite none but ſuch as 
are known and acknowledged. 

All the lower kinds of commerce (bas commerce) were 
iaſamaus among the Greeks. 

I do not know what Monteſquieu underſtands by the 
lower kinds of commerce; but I know that in Athens 
all the citizens traded, that Plato fold oil, and that the 
farher of the demagogue Demoſthenes was a dealer in 
iron. The greater part of the workmen were ſtrai.gers 
or ſlaves. It is worth remarking, that trade was not in- 
compatible with dignities in the republics of Tk 
except among the Spartans who had no trade. 

+ ] bave frequently heard it deplored, ſays he, tha! Francis 
the Firſt rejected the Propoſal of Chriſtopter Columbus, reſpect- 
ing the diſcovery of the Indies: you will remark that Fran- 
cis I. was not born when Columbus diſcovered the iſles 
of America, 

Since we are ſpeaking of commerce, let us obſerve 
that the author condemns an ordinance of the council of 


* Book ir. Chap. vili. + Ibid. Chap, xix. 
B b 3 Spain, 
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Spain, which forbids the employing gold and filver in 


gi Iding. I Such an act is as if the Dutch were to forbid 


th* conſumption of cinnamon. He does not obſerve that the 
Spaniards having no manufactures, had bought laces and 
ſtuffs from foreign countries, and that the Hollanders 
could not buy cinnamon. That which was very rea- 
ſonable in Spain, would have been very ridiculous in 
Holland, oy 5 | 
* If a king were lo give his voice in the judgment of 
criminals, he would loſe the firſt attribute of bs jov-re:gnty, 
that of pardoniag. He muſt be void of ſenſe zoho made 
aud unmade his judgment. He would be in contradiction 
<oith himſelf. Beſides, that it ud confound all id as, 
we ſhould not knozv whether a man Tere abſolved by th 
hand of juſtice, or pardoned by the hand of mercy. 
All this is evidently erroneous. Who would hinder 
the ſovereign from pardoning, after having himſelf been 
in the number of the judges? How is he in contradic- 
tion with himſelf, in judging by the laws, and pardon- 
ing by his clemency ? In what reſpect would ideas be 
con founded? How could any one be ignorant that 
the king had publickly pardoned after condemnation ? 
In the proceſs concerning the duke d&Alengon, prer 
of France, in 1457, the pachiament being conſulted by 
the king to know if he had a right to aſſiſt in the judg- 
ment ot a proceſs relating to a peer of France, au- 
ſwered, that they had found by their repiſters, that the 
kings of France not only had that right, but that it was 
neceſſary they ſhould aſſiſt in quality of the firſt peers. - 


This uſage is preſerved in England. The kings of 


England delegate their plice on theſe occaſions to a 
high ſteward who repreſents them. The emperor can 
aſliſt at the judgment ©: a prince of the empire. It is 
doubleſs much Hetter t aà fovereign ſhould not abit 
at the judgments of crin.inals. Men are too weak and 


daſtardly, the breath of a prince would incline the ba- 


lance too much. 


} Book iv. Chap. xix. Bock vi. Chap. v. 
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* The Engilſh, to favour their liberty, have taken away all 
the intermediate powers which formed their monarchy. 

The contrary is a well known truth. They have made 
the Houſe of Commens an intermediate power which 
balances that of the peers. They have only ſtopped the 
power of the eccleſialtics, which ought to be a praying, 
edifying, exhorting and not a powerfulv ſociety. 
The d poſit of the /aws ought not to be in ih: hands of the 


mobility. The ignorance natural to the nobility, their inatten- 
tion, their contempt for ih? civil government, require that 


another body ſhould be charged with this depoſit. 
Nevertheleſs the depoſit of the laws ot the empire is 


in the hands of the princes at the diet of Ratiſbon. 


This depofit in England, is in the hands of the upper 


houle: in Sweden, it is in the ſenate, which is compoſed 


of the nobles; and in the laſt place, the empreſs Catha- 
rine II. in her new code, the beſt of all codes, places 
this depoſit in the hands of the ſenate, compoſed of the 
great men of the empire. _ 

Is it not neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the laws 
which relate to politics and thoſe of diſtributive juſtice ? 


Ougght not the laws of politics to have for guardians the 
principal members of the ſtate? The laws of meum & 


tuum and relating to crimes, need only to be well made 
and printed: the depoſit ought to be with the book- 
ſellers. The judges ought ro conform to them, and 


when they are ill adapted, as it often happens, they ought 
to remonſtrate to the fupreme power that they may be 


changed. 

The ſame author pretends, that at Tonquin all the 
magiſtrates and principal military officers are eunuchs, 
and that among the lamas, the law permits women to 
have a plurality of huſbands. Suppoſe theſe fables to 
be true, what is the conſequence ? Will our magiſtrates 
become eunuchs, and be only in the fourth or fifth 

laces with the ladies counſellors. 3 

Why ſhould he loſe his time in deceiving himſelf about 

the pretended fleets of Solomon, ſent from Eſcongaber, 


* Book ii. Chap. iv. 
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in Africa, and the chimerical voyages from the Red Sea 
to Bayonne, and the ſtill more chimerical riches of So- 
fala? What have all theſe erroneous digreſſions to do 
with the Spirit of Laws? 


I expected to have ſeen how the decretals changed 


all the juriſprudence of the ancient Roman code, "by 


what laws Charlemaigne governed his empire, and 


by what anarchy the feudal government overturned it 


8 what art and boldneſs Gregory VII. and his ſucceſ. 


ſors overturned the laws of kingdoms, and great feoffs, 


under the ring of the fiſherman, and by what ſhocks 
the papal legiſlation has been deſtroyed. I hoped to ſee 


the origin of the bailliages which diſtributed juſtice 


almoſt every where fince the Othos, and that of tri- 


bunals called parliaments, or audiences, or king's bench, 


or | exchequer. [ was defirous of knowing the laws under 


which our anceſtors and their children lived; the motives 


by which they were eſtabliſhed, neglected, deſtroyed, 


_ renewed ; bur unfortunately, J have often met with no- 
thing more than wit, raillery, imagination and error. 


For what reaſon did the Gauls, enſlaved and impore- 


riſhed by the Romans, continue to live under the Roman 
laws, when they were again ſubjugated and plundered 
by a horde of Francs? What were — the laws and 


ulages of theſe new robbers? 


What rights did the Gauliſh biſhops arrogate to 
themſelves while the Francs were maſters? Had they 


not ſometimes part in the public adminiſtration be- 
fore the rebel Pepin admitted them into the parliament 


of the nation? 


Were there hereditary fiefs * Charlemaigne? A 
number of queſtions of this nature preſent themſelves to 
the mind. Monteſquieu reſolves none of them. 


What was that abominable tribunal inſtituted by Char- 
lemaigne in Weſtphalia: the bloody tribunal called the 
Weimique council, a tribunal yet more horrible than the 


inquifition, a tribunal compoſed of unknown judges, 


which condemned to death on the fimple report of their 


ſpies, and whoſe executioner was the youngeſt counſellor 


of this little ſenate? Waat! docs Monteſqquleu talk to 
me 
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me about the laws of Bantam, and does not know thoſe 
of Cha:rlemaigne, but takes him for a good legiſlator. 

I ſought a clue in this labyrinth ; the thread is broken 
at almoſt every article. I have been deceived; I have 
found the ſpirit of the author in abundance, but rarely 
the ſpirit of laws; he jumps more than he walks; he 
amuſes more than he enlightens ; he ſatirizes more than 
he judges, and makes one wiſh that ſo great a genius had 
attempted more to inſtruct than to ſurpriſe. 

This very defective book is full of admirable things 


of which deteſtable copies have been made. In ſhort, 


the fanatics have inſulted him for thoſe very paſſages 
which delerved the thanks of all mankind. 

In ſpite of all its errors, the work ought to be ever 
dear to men becaule the author has ſincerely ſpoke his 
thoughts, inſtead of which the major part of the writers 
of his country, to begin with the great Boſſuet, have 


often ſpoken what they did not think. He has eve 


where reminded men that they are free. He offers 


to human nature the titles which it had loſt in the 
greateſt part of the earth; ke combats ſuperſtition and in- 


ſpires morality. 3 

I muſt confeſs to you moreover how much I am 
afflicted that a book which might be ſo uſeful ſhould be 
founded on a chimerical diſtinction. Virtue, ſays he, 


is the principle of republics and honor of monarchics. Re- 


publics were certainly never founded by virtue. Public 
intereſt oppoſed irſeif againſt the dominion of a fingle 
man; the ſpirit of propriety, the ambition of each indi- 
vidual have been curbs to ambition and the ſpirit of 
rapine. The pride of every citizen has watched over 


the pride of his neighbour. No one choſe to be the 
ſlave to another's fancy. This 15 what eſtabliſhes and 


preſerves a republic. It is ridiculous to imagine a 


Griſon muſt have more virtue than a Spaniard. 


That honor is the principle of pure monarchies is an 
idea not leſs chimerical, and he makes this appear very 
clear without reflecting; the nature of honor, lays he, 
at Chap. VII, Book III, is 10 require preference and di. 


finctiou. 
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tinftion. It is therefore, by this very thing placed in the 
mornachic government. 
| Certainly by this very thing, pretorates, conſulſhips, 
ovations, triumphs were demanded in the Roman re- 
public. Theſe are preferences and diſtinctions, quite 
equal to the titles which are frequently purchaſed at 
fixed rates in monarchies. There is another foun- 
dation of his book which does not ſeem to me to carry 
leſs falfity in it; it is the diviſion of governments into 
republican, monarchic and delpotic. 
It has pleaſed our authors, for what reaſons I know 
not, to call the ſovereigns of Aſia and Africa deſpotic. 
By the word deſpot was formerly underſtood a little 
prince of Europe, vaſſal to the Turk and move- 
able, a kind of crowned flave, governing other ſlaves, 
The word in its origin fignified among the Greeks, 
maſter of the houſe, father of the family. At pre- 
ſent, we liberally give this title to the emperor of 
Morocco, the great Turk, the pope and the empercr of 
China. Monteſquieu at the beginning of his ſecond 
book, thus defines deſpotic government, A ſingle man 
 zoitchout law, aud without any fixed rule, doing every thing 
by his will and caprice. : 
No it is entirely falſe that ſuch a government exiſts, 
and it appears to me to be impoſſible it ſhould. The 
Alcoran and the approved Commentaries are the laws 
of Muſſulmen. All the monarchs of this religion ſwear 
on the Alcoran to obſerve theſe laws. The ancient corps 
of military and people of the law have immenſe privi- 
leges; and when the Sultans have choſen to violate theſe 
privileges they have always been ſtrangled or at leaſt 
ſolemnly depoſed. 
I have never been at China; but I have ſeen more 
than twenty people who have made the voyage, and I 
believe I have read all the authors who have ſpoken of 
that country. I know much more certainly than Rollin 
knew the ancient hiſtory, I know, I ſay, by the unani- 
mous report of our miſſionaries of different ſects, that 
China is governed by the laws, and not by an arbitrary 
will. I know that there are in Pekin fix ſupreme tri- 
| bunals, 
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bunals, to which forty four-other tribunals refer. I know 


that the remonſtrances made to the emperor by 


theſe ſix ſupreme tribunals have the force of law. I 
know that the meaneſt carrier of burthens at the ex- 
tremity of the empire is not put to death without his 
trial being carried to the ſupreme tribunal at Pekin, 


which reports it to the empire. Is this an arbitrary and 


tyrannic governinent? The emperor is more revered 


than the pope is at Rome, but is it neceſſary to reign 
without the control ot the laws in order to be reſpected? 


A proof that it is the laws which reign in China is, that 


the country is more populous than all Europe. We 


have carried our holy religion to China, but without 


ſucceſs: we might have taken their laws in return; but 
that is perhaps a kind of commerce we have no {kill in. 


Ir is very certain that the biſhop of Rome is more 


deſpotic than the emperor of China; for he is infallible, 


and the emperor of China is not; yet this biſhop is even 
ſubject to laws. . 
Deſporiſm is only the abuſe of monarchy; the cor- 


' ruption of a good government. I would as ſoon chuſe 


to place the robbers on the highway among the bodies 
of the ſtate, as place tyrants in the rank of kings. 
A. You do not mention the venality in the employs 
of judicature, this happy traffic of the laws which the 
French alone in the whole world are acquainted with. 
Thoſe people muſt be the greateſt traders in the world, 
ſince they buy and fell even the right of judging man- 
kind! What the devil! if I have the honor to be born a 
Picard or Champenois, and to be the fon of the keeper 
of a cook's ſhop, I could by the means of twelve or 
fifteen thouſand crowns become one ſeventh part maſter 


of the lives and fortunes of my fellow citizens, they 


would call me monfieur in the protocol of my col- 


leagues, and I ſhould call the clients by their names in 
ſhort; even it they were Chatillon or Montmorenci and 


ſhould become the turor of kings by means of my 
money ! Tis an excellent bargain. I ſhould beſides 
have the pleaſure of burning all the books that diſpleaſed 

me, 
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me, by him whom J. J. Rouſſeau would make father-in- 
law to the Dauphin “. This is a great privilege. 
B. Tr is true that Monteſquieu was weak enough to 
ſay, that the venality of offices, is good in a monarchy f. 
What would you have him ſay? he was preſident à mor- 
tier in a province. I have never ſeen de mortier, but 
imagine it to be ſome ſuperb ornament. It is very diffi- 
cult for the moſt philoſophic ſpirit not to pay its tribute 
to ſelf- love. If a dealer in ſpices were to talk of legil- 
— he would chooſe that all the world ſhould buy Cin- 
namon and nutmegs. 
5 A. All this does not prove but that there are excel- 
lent paſſages in the Spirit of Laws: I love men who think 


and make me think, In what rank do you place this 


book? 
B. In the rank of thoſe works of genius which make 


the reader deſirous of perfection. It appears to me 


an edifice ill built and irregularly conſtructed, in which 
there are many elegant apartments gilt and varniſhed. 
A. I can paſs ſome hours in theſe apartments with 
pleaſure; bur 1 cannot remain a moment in thoſe of 
Grotius ; they are too ill laid out and furniſhed in an 
antique ſtile. But what is your opinion of the edifice 
which Hobbes has erected in England? | 

C. It has quite the appearance of a priſon; for ſcarce 


any live in it but criminals and flaves. He fays, that 


man is born the enemy of man, that the foundation of 


ſociety is the aſſemblage of all againſt all. He pretends. 


that authority alone makes the Jaws; that truth does 
not enter into them; he does not diſtinguiſh royalty 


from tyranny. With him force does every thing ; there 


is indeed ſome truth in a few of his notions ; but his 
errors have ſo offended me, that I would neither chooſe 
to be a citizen of his town when I read his de Cive, nor 
be devoured by his great beaſt Leviathan, 


* Vide Emile, tom. 4. p. 178. 
1 Book v. Chap. 19. 


7 The word truth 1s here employ ed by Hobbes not very figniti- 
B. You 


cantly, he ſhouid have ſaid juſtier. 
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B. You appear to me to be very little contented with 
the books you have read, gentlemen ; yet you have 
derived improvement from them. 

A. Yes; we take what appears to be good from 
Ar ftotle down to Locke, and laugh at the reit. 

C. TI with to know what is the reſult of all your read- 
ing and reflection. OR 

A. Little or nothing. = 

B. No matter: let us endeavor to give an account 
of the little we know without verboñty, without pedantry, 
without any ridiculous attachment to the tyrants of the 
mind or the tyrannized vulgar; in ſhort, with all the 
candor of reaſon. 


DIALOGUE II. 


B. 

ET us begin. It is good before we aſſure our- 

ſelves of what is juſt, honeſt and becoming between 

human ſouls, to know from whence they came and 

where they go; we are defirous of being intimately 
acquainted with the people we tranſact buſineſs with. 

C. That is weil ſaid; tho' it is not of the utmoſt 
importance. Whatever may be the origin and deſtiny 
ot the {oul, the eſſential thing is to be juſt; but I love 

to diſcuſs this matter which gave ſo much pleaſure to 
Cicero. What do you think, Mr. A? is the ſoul im- 
zz. ET 
A. But Mr. C, your queſtion is rather abrupt, It 
appears that in order to know whether the foul is of 
itſelf immortal we ought firſt to be certain that it exiſts, 
and this is a thing I have no knowledge of, unleſs by 
faith which deſtroys all difficulties. Lucretius has 
affirmed eighteen hundred years ago, ignoratur enim que 
fit natura animai. We are ignorant, he might ſay, both 
of the nature and exiſtence of the foul : I have read two 
or three hundred diſſertations on this grand ſubject; but 
they have taught me nothing. Thus I am with you 
8 | * as 
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as St. Auguſtin was with St. Jerom. Auguſtin tells him 
directly that he knows nothing of that which relates to 
the ſoul. Cicero, a much better philoſopher than Au- 
guſtin has ſaid the ſame thing before him, but much 
more elegantly. Our young batchelors know more of 


the matter doubtleſs, but for my part I know nothing, 


and at the age of eighty, find myſelf as much advanced 
as the firſt day. e 


C. That is becauſe you dote. Are not you certain 
that beaſts have life, that plants have vegetation, that 
the air has its fluidity, and the winds their courſes? Do 


you doubt that you have an ancient ſoul that directs 
your ancient body? . 
A. lt is preciſcly, becauſe I know nothing of all you 
alledge, that J am abſolutely ignorant that I have a 


ſoul when I conſuit my teeble reaſon. I ſee that the 


air is agitated, bur I fee no real being in the air which 
is called the courle of the wind. A roſe vegetates; but 


there is not a little concealed being in the roſe called 


vegetation: that aſſertion would be as abiurd as for a 
philoſopher to affirm that the odour is in the roſe. Yet 
this abſurdity has been affirmed for ages. The igno- 
rant phyfiology of all antiquity ſays that odour leaves the 
flower to come to my noſe: colours come from bodies 
to my eyes: a kind of ſeparate exiſtence was made of 


ſmell, taſte, ſight and hearing: it even went ſo far as 
to believe that life was a certain thing that cauſed the 
animal to live. The misfortune of all antiquity was in 
this manner to transform words into real things; they 


pretended that an idea was a being; that ideas, or ar- 


chetypes, which exiſted I know not how, were to be 
conſulted. Plato gave a courſe of this jargon which 


was called philoſophy. Ariſtotle reduced the chimera 
to method and order; whence ſprung the entiries, 
quiddities, acceities and all the barbarity of the ſchools. 

Certain ſages perceived that all theſe imaginary beings 


were only words invented to aſſiſt our underſtanding. 


That the life of an :nimal is nothing more than the 


living animal; that its ideas are the thinking animal; 


that the vegetation of a planet is nothing more than the 
vegetating 


| 
\ 
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vegetating plant: that the motion of a ball is no more 
than its continual change of place; and, in a word, that 
every metaphyſical idea is no more than one of our 
conceptions. It has required two thouſand years to ſet 
theſe philoſophers right. 

C. But it they are right, if all theſe metapyfical 
beings are mere words, your foul which paſſes for a 
metaphyſical being is conſequently nothing. We have 
then really no foul? _ 

A. I do not affirm that; I ſay that I know nothing 
at all of myſelf. I believe only that God gives us five 
ſenſes and thought ; and it can well be that we may be 
in God as Aratus and St. Paul fay, and that we fee things 
in God according to the opinion of Mallebranche. 
C. According to this I may have thoughts without 
having a ſoul ; which would be very whimſical. 

A. Not quite fo whimſical : ns not you agree that 
animals have thought? 


B. Aſſuredly: It would be renouncing common ſenſe 
to deny it. 

A. Do you believe that there is a little . 
being which you name ſenſation, memory, appetite, or 
expreſs by the vague and inexplicable term ſoul. 

B. Doubtleſs, no: no one believes it. Peaſts think 
becauſe it 1s their nature, becauſe that nature has given 
them all the organs of ſenſation; becauſe the author 
and principle of all nature has determined it ſo for 
8 

A. Well then: this eternal principle has ſo arranged 
things that when I have a head properly formed, when | 
my brain is neither too humid nor too dry, I ſhall have 
thought, and I thank him with all my heart. 

C. But in what manner or Y what means have you 
thought in the brain. 

A. Again, I ſay I am ignorant. A philoſopher has 
been perſecuted for having laid forty years ago in a time 
when thought was yet enſlaved in his country, that he 
difficulty is not only to know cuhet her matter can think, but 10 
tnow how any being whatſoever can have thought. I am 
of the opinion of this philoſopher, and affirm, in W 

1 


What is juſt or unjuſt if we are ignorant even of what the 


foul is? 
A. There is a very great difference; we know 
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of all filly perſecutors, that I am entirely ignorant of all 


the firſt principles of things. 
B. You are profoundly ignorant, as well as me. 
A. I grant it. 
B. Why then do we reaſon? How ſhould we know 


nothing of the principle of thought ; but we are very 


well acquainted with our intereſt. It is evident to us 


that it is our intereſt to be juſt to others, and that others 


ſhould be fo towards us; in order that all "who live on this 


heap of mud may have as little unhappineſs as may be 


during the ſhort time the Eternal has allowed us to ve- 


getate, to perceive and to think. 


DIALOGUE III. 
Whether Man is born wicked and a Child of the Devil. 


B. 


"OU are an Engliſhman, Mr. A. you will frankly 
tell us your opinion concerning juſt and unjuſt, go- 
vernment, religion, war, peace, the laws, &c. 

4. Wich all my heart: what I find moſt equitable i is 


liberty and property. I am very glad to contribute to 


give my king a million ſterling per annum for his 
houſehold, provided | may enjoy my property in my own, 
I with every one to have his prerogative; I know no 
laws but thoſe which protect me; and I find our go- 


vernment the beſt in the world becauſe every man knows 
_ What he poſſeſſes, what is required of him, and what power 


he has. Every thing 1s ſubjected to the laws, to _ 
with royalty and religion. | 

B. You do not then allow of divine FER in fo- 
ciety? 

A. All is divine right, if you pleaſe, becauſe God has 
created men, and nothing happens without his divine 


wall and the concatenation of eternal laws eternally ex- 


ecuted; 
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ecuted; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for example, is no 
more archbiſhop by divine right than I am born mem- 
ber of Parliament; when it ſhall pleaſe God to deſcend 
to earth in order to give a benefice of twelve thouſand 
guineas a year to a prieſt, I will then ſay that his benefice 


is ot divine right; but till then I ſhall believe his title 


and right to be merely human. 
B. So that every thing is convention among men: 


this is quite the ſentiment of Hobbes. 


A. Hobbes in that has been no more than the echo 


of all ſenſible men. All is convention or force. 


C. There is then no law of nature? 
A. There certainly is; it is intereſt and reaſon. 
B. Man then is in effect born in a ſtate of war, fince 
our intereſt almoſt always is counter to that of our neigh- 
bours, and we make our reaſon ſuſtain that intereſt which 


animates us. | 


A. If the natural ſtate of man were that of war, all 


men would cut each other's throats, and the ſpecies would 
have long ſince been delitroyed (which God forbid). The 


ſame would have happened to us that happened to the 
ſerpents teeth of Cadmus; they fought and not one re- 
mained. Man being born to deſtroy his neighbour, and 
to be deſtroyed, would neceſſarily fulfil his deſtiny as the 
vultures accompliſh theirs by eating my pigeons, or the 
pole-cats in ſucking the blood of my fowls. We know 


people who never make war; it is ſaid of the brachmen 
and of many people of the American iſles, whom the 


chriſtians exterminated, not being able to convert them. 
The primitive chriſtians, whom we call quakers, begin to 
compoſe a conſiderable nation in Penſylvania, and they 


hold war in deteſtation. War is not therefore effential to 


mankind. LE e 

B. It is notwithſtanding neceſſary that the wiſh to 
deftroy, the pleaſure of exterminating one's neighbour 
for a ſlight intereſt, the moſt horrible villainy and the 
blackeſt perfidy, ſhould be the diſtinctive character of 
our ſpecies, at leaſt ſince the original fin; conſequently the 
mild theologians affirm that from that moment the devil 
took poſſion of our whole race; conſequently the devil is our 

Vor. I. Cc maſter 
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maſter as you know, and a vile maſter he is; therefore 
all men reſemble him. 
A. That the devil may be in the bodies of the theo- 
logians I am ready to allow; but aſſuredly he is not in 
mine. If the human ſpecies were under the immediate 
government of the devil as is ſaid, it is clear that huſ- 
; bands would deſtroy their wives, ſons would kill their 
=. fathers, mothers would eat their children, and the firſt 
g thing an infant would do as ſoon as it had teeth, would 
4 be to bite its mother, provided its mother had not firſt 
8 put it to the ſpit. Now, ſince nothing of this happens, 
. it is proved that they mock us, when they ſay we are 
| under the power of the devil, it is the moſt ſenſeleſs blaſ- 
phemy that was ever pronounced. 1 
| C. Upon reflection, I confeſs that mankind is not 
i quitz ſo wicked as certain people exclaim in hopes of 
: governing them; they reſemble thoſe ſurgeons who ſup- 
poſe that all the ladies at court are attacked with that 
ſhameful diſorder which produces much money to thoſe 
who cure it. There are diſorders without doubt, but 
every one is not in the hands of the faculty. There are 
great crimes, but they are rare, No pope for more 
than two hundred years has reſembled Alexander VI. 
no king of Europe has well imitated Chriſtian II. of 
Denmark, or Louis XI. of France. We hear of only 
one archbiſhop of Paris who went into the parliament 
with a poignard in his pocket. The day of St. Bar- 
thelemy is very horrible, whatever the Abbe de Carveirac 
may pleaſe to ſay; bur at length when we fee all Paris 
buſied with the muſic of Romeau or Zaire, or the 
opera comique, or painting expoſed in the ſaloons of 
Ramponeau, or the ape of Nicole, we forget that half 
the nation two hundred years ago cut each others throats 
on account of arguments in theology; the abominable 
puniſhments of Jane Gray, Mary Stuart, of Charles I. 
are not renewed every day among you. 
— Theſe epidemic horrors are like great plagues which 
| ſometimes ravage the earth; after which men labour, 
plant, gather, drink, dance and make love on the cinders 
dt the dead which are under their feet, and as a 2 
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ſaid who paſſed his life in thinking, reaſoning and joke- 


ing, if the whole is not good, it is paſſable. 
There are provinces in Touraine, for example, where 


a great crime has not been committed for an hundred 


and fifty years. Venice has ſeen more than four ages 
paſs over without the leaſt ſedition within her limits, or 
a ſingle tumultuous aſſembly; there are a thouſand vil- 
lages in Europe in which a ſingle murder has not been 
committed; fince the mode of cutting throats on ac- 
count of religion is a little paſſed over, labourers have 
no time to ſpare from their work; their wives and daugh- 
ters aſſiſt them, they ſew, they ſpin, they knead, they 
bake, not after the manner of the archbiſhop La Caza *, 
all theſe good people are too much employed to think of 
evil. After a work which is agreeable, becauſe neceſſary to 
them, they make a light repaſt, which appetite ſeaſons, and 
yield to fleep, in order to begin again the day following. 
I have no fear tor them but on the holidays, fo ridicu- 
louſly conſecrated to pſalm finging, with a hoarſe and 


diſcordant voice in Latin, which they underſtand not, and 


to loſe their reaſon in a publick houſe which they under- 
ſtand but too well. Once more, if the whole is not 


good, it 1s paſſable. 


B. By what madneſs then have they been able to 
imagine that there exiſts a hobgoblin with an open 
mouth, four claws of a lion, and a ſerpent's tail, that he 
is accompanied by a thouſand reſembling himlelf, all 
deſcended from heaven and ſhut up in a ſubterraneous 
furnace; that Jeſus Chriſt deſcended into this furnace 
to chain all theſe animals; that ſince that time, they 
every day come out of their priſon, that they tempt us, 
and enter into the body and ſouls of men; that they 
are our abſolute ſovereign, and inſpire us with all their 


_ diabolic perverſity. From what ſource could ſo extrava- 


gant an opinion, ſo abſurd a tale originate ?. 
A. From the ignorance of the faculty. 
B. I did not imagine it. 


* Vide the Captoli of Monſignor La Caza, and you will ſee his 
method of baking. | 


ee 2 A. But 
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A. But you ought to imagine it. You know that 
before Hippocrates, and even after him, phyficians 
underſtood nothing of diſeaſes ; whence, for example, 
came the epilepſy for example? From miſchievous gods 
or evil genii, which was therefore called morbum ſacrum. 
The evil was in the ſame ſituation. Theſe diſorders 
were the effects of miracles, and therefore required a 
miracle to remove them ; pilgrimages were made : the 
diſeaſed were touched by the prieſts; this ſuperſtition 
has made the tour of the world, and is ſtill in vogue 
among the inferior orders of the people. In an excur- 
ſion to Paris, I ſaw epileptics in the holy chapel, and 
St. Maur, who made great outcries and contorſions the 


night between Holy Thurſday and Friday; and our 


depoſed king James II. as a facred perſon, imagined he 
could cure the evil occaſioned by the devil. Every un- 
known malady was then formerly the poſſeſſion of an 


evil genius. The melancholic Oreſtes paſſed for being 


poſſeſſed by Megara, and was ſent to ſteal a ſtatue in 


order to obtain his cure. The Greeks who were quite a 


new pecple, had that ſuperſtition from the Egyptians , 


the prieſts and prieſtefſes of Ifis went through the world 


relling fortunes, and delivered, for the ſake of money, 


the fools who were under the empire of Typhon. They 


made their exorciſms with the tabors and caſtanets. The 
miſerable race of Jews eſtabliſhed among the rocks be- 
tween Phenicia, Egypt and Syria, adopted all the ſuper- 
ſtitions of their neighbours, and in the exceſs of their 
brutal ignorance, added new ſuperſtitions to them. When 
this little horde was in ſlavery at Babylon, they learned 
the names of the Devil, Satan, Aſmodeus, Memnon, 
Beelzebub, all ſervants of the evil principle Arimaneus. 


And then it was that the Jews attributed ſickneſs and 
ſudden death to the operation of Gdev:ls. Their ſacred 
books which they compoſed after that time, when they 


had the Chaldean alphabet, ſpeak ſometimes of devils. 
You fee that when the angel Gabriel deſcended ex- 
preſs from the empyreum, to make the Jew Galiel pay 
a ſum of money to the Jew Tobias, he led young Tobias 
or Tobit to Raguel, whole daughter had already eſpouſed 
1 0 
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ſeven huſbands, whoſe necks had been broken by the 
devil Aſmodeus. The doctrine of the devil was in high 
eſtimation with the Jews. They admitted a prodigious 
quantity of devils into a hell, of which the laws of the 

Pentateuch had not ſpoken a fingle word: almoſt all 
their fick were poſſeſſed by the devil. Inſtead of phyſi- 

cians, they had exorciſts in title and office, who drove 


out evil ſpirits by the root barath, by prayers and con- 
torſions. 


The wicked paſſed for poſſeſſed ſtill more than the 


ſick. The debauched and perverſe ate always called 
children of Belial in the Jewiſh writings. 


The Chriſtians, who were half Jews for at leaſt a 


| century, adopted the notion of poſſeſſions, and boaſted of 


their power to expel the devil. That fool Tertullian 
carries the madneſs ſo far, as to ſay, that every Chriſtian, 
by the ſign of the croſs, conſtrained Juno, Minerva, Ceres 
and Diana to confeſs that they were devilefſes. The 
legend reports that an aſs chaſed the devils of Senlis, by 


drawing a croſs on the ſand with its hoof, at the com- 
mand of St. Rieule, 


By degrees, the opinion that all men are "THER poſſeſſed 


of the devil and damned was eftabliſhed, a ſtrange idea 
without doubt, an execrable notion, a ſhocking outrage 


to the Deity, to imagine that he has continually formed 


ſenfible and reaſonable beings for the ſole purpoſe of 
being tormented for ever by other beings, eternally 
themſelves plunged in torment. If the executioner, who 
at Carliſle, in one day, tore out the hearts of eighteen 
of the party of the prince Charles-Edward had been 
charged to eſtabliſh a dogma, this is what he would 
have choſen: yet he mal have been drunk ; for had 
he even at once poſſeſſed the ſoul of an executioner and 
a theologian, he could never have invented in cold blood 


a ſyſtem in which ſo many thouſands of infants at the 


breaſt are delivered to eternal tormentors. 

B. I am afraid the devil will reproach you with 
being a bad ſon who denies his father. Your Britiſh 
diſcourſes ſeem to the good Roman Catholics, a proof 
that the devil poſſeſſes you, and that you will not con- 
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feſs it; but J am curious to know how this idea, that an 
infinitely good being, every day makes millions of men 
to damn them, could enter in the brains of any one. 

A. By an equivoque: as the papiſtic power is founded 
on a play of words. Thou art my Peter (a rock) and on 
this rock will I build my church. 

Here follows the equivoque, which damns all little 


children. God forbids Eve and her huſband to ear of 


the fruit of the tree of knowledge which he had planted 
in his garden; he ſays, the day i in which ye ſhall eat it, 
ye ſhall die the death, —They eat and did not die. On 
the contrary, Adam lived nine kundred and thirty years. 
We muſt therefore underſtand another death; the death 
of the ſoul, damnation. But it is not ſaid that Adam 
was damned: it muſt therefore be his children; and 
how fo? It is that God condemns the ſerpent, who had 
ſeduced Eve to go on his belly, (for you know very 
well he walked upon his feet before that time.) And 


the race of Adam is condemned to be bitten on the 


heel by the ſerpent. Now, the ſerpent is viſibly the 
devil, and the heel he bites is our foul. The man ſhall 


0 break the ſerpent's head as much as he can: it is clear 


that we ought to underſtand by that, the Meſſiah has 
triumphed over the devil. 

But how has he broken the head of the old ſerpent? 
In delivering to him all the unbaptized infants. Here 
is the myſtery. And how are the infants damned, be- 
cauſe their firſt father and mother have eaten the fruit of 
their garden? This again is a myſtery. 

B. I ſtop you there. Is it not for Cain that we are 
damned, and not Adam? For we apparently deſcended 
from Cain, if I am not deceived; ſince Abel died with- 


out being married; and it ſeems more reaſonable to be 


damned for a fratricide than an apple. 

A. It could not be for Cain; for it is ſaid that God 
rotected him, and ſet a mark on him, leſt any one 

ſhould-beat or flay him. It is even faid that he founded 

a city at a time when he was almoſt alone on the earth 

with his father and mother, his ſiſter who was his wife, 

and a fon named Enoch. I have even ſcen one of the 


moſt 
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moſt tireſome of books, intituled, La Science du Gouverne - 
ment, by a Seneſchal of Forcalquicr, named Real, who 
makes laws to be derived from the town built by our fa- 
ther Cain. 

But be that as it may, it is out of doubt that the 
Jews never heard of original ſin, nor the eternal dam- 
nation of little infants who died without being circum- 
ciſed. The Sadducees who did not believe the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the Phariſees who believed the 
Metempſychoſis, could nor admit of eternal damnation, 
however inclined fanatics may be to admit contradic- 
tions. 

Jeſus was circumciſed at eight days old, and baptized | 
when adult, according to the cuſtom of many Jews, who 
regarded baptiſm as a purification of the fins of the 
ſoul. It was an ancient uſage of the people near the 
Indus and the Ganges, whom the brachmans had per- 
ſuaded that water waſhes away lin, as well as other impu- 
rities. Jeſus, in a word, circumciſed and baptized, does 
not ſpeak of original fin in any of the Evangeliſts. No 
apoſtle ſays, that little unbaprized infants ſhall be burn- 
ed for ever on account of the fin of Adam. No one of 
the firſt fathers advances this cruel chimera; beſides 
which, you know that Adam, Eve, Abel and Cain were 

known only to the little Jewith people. 

B. Who then has firſt directly advanced this doctrine. 
A. Auguſtine the African, a man in other thin 
reſpectable, but who wreſts ſome paſſages of St. Paul, to 
Inſert in his letters to Evodius and Jerom, that God 
precipitates infants from the boſoms of their mothers 
into hell, who periſh in their early days. Read through- 
out the ſecond book of the review of his works, Chap. 
XLV. The Catholic faith teaches that all men are born ſo 
culpable, that even infants are certainiy damned when they die 

without being W in Jeſas. 

It is true, that nature, riſing in the heart of this rhe- 
torician, made him tremble at this barbarous ſentence ; 
yet he pronounced it; he who ſo often changed his opi- 
nion did not retract this. The church appeared to with 
tor this terrible ſyſtem in order to render her building 


the 
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the more neceſſary. The reformed communions deteſt 
it. The greater part of theologians dare no longer _ 
mit itz yet they continue to remember that we belon 
Hell. This is ſo true, that the prieſt, in begtiviag 
theſe little creatures, aſks them if rhey renounce the de- 
vil, and the ſponſor is ſo good as to reply yes. 

C. I am content with all you have faid, I think 
the nature of man is not entirely diabolical. But 
why do they ſay that man is continually prone to evil? 

A. He is prone to his own gratification, which is 
not an evil except when it oppreſſes his brethren. God 
has given him ſelf- love, which is uſeful to him; bene- 
volence, which is uſeful to his neighbour; anger, which 
is dangerous; compaſſion, which "difarms him; ſympa- 
thy with many of his companions, antipathy to others; 
many wants and much induſtry, inſtinct, reaſon and 

ons, This is man; and when you are of the num- 


of the gods, try to make one on a better model, 


DIALOGUE iv. 


Of the Law of Nature, and of CurtosITy. 
p 


W are well convinced that man is not a being 
| | altogether deteſtable; but let us come to the 
fact; what do you call juſt and unjuſt ? 
4 4 That which to all the univerſe appears to be 
ſuc 
C. The univerſe is compoſed of many heads; it is 
| Taid that theft was applauded at Loudemon, while at 
Athens they condemned delinquents, in that particular, 
to the mines. 

A. Mere abuſe of words. Theft could not be 
committed in Sparta, every thing being in common. 
That which you call theft was the puniſhment of 


avarice, 


B. 
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B. It was forbid to marry a ſiſter at Rome, It was 
permitted among the Athenians, the Fgyptians, and 
even the Jews to eſpouſe the filter by the father's fide. 
For notwithſtanding the feſtival law, young Tamar faid 
to her brother Ammon, My brother, do not this folly, 
but aſk me in marriage of my father, he will not 
deny you. | 

A. All theſe are laws of convention, arbitrary uſages, 
modes that paſs away; the eſſential continues the ſame. 
Shew me a country in which it is eſteemed commenda- 
dle to ſnatch from me the fruit of my labour, to violate 

promiſe, to lie for miſchief, to calumniate, afſuſfinate, 
poiſon, to be ungrateful to a benefactor, or to beat your 
father and mother when they offer you food, 

B. This is what I have read in a declamation which 
was known in its time. I have tranſcribed this paſſage 
which to me appears fingular. oh 18 4 

« The firſt, who having encloſed a piece of land, 
thought proper to ſay, this is mine, and found peo- 
ac ple {imple enough to believe him, was the true 

« founder of civil ſociety. What crimes, murders, 
ec miſeries, and horrors would he have ſpared to the 
e human race, who, tearing up the ſtakes or filling the 
„ ditch, had cried to his fellows : Beware of liſtening 
ce to this impoſtor ; you are loſt if you forget that the 

c fruits belong to all, and that the earth is the property 

© of no one.” er 

C. It muſt have been ſome witty highwayman who 
wrote this ridiculous ſtuff. | 
I ſuſpe& only that it is ſome very lazy beggar ; for 
inſtead of damaging the land of a wiſe and induftrious 
neighbour, he had no more to do than to imitate him, 
and every father of a family having followed this exam- 
ple, a handſome village would quickly be built. The 
author of this paſſage ſeems to be a very unſociable 
animal. | OS : 

P. You believe then that in committing this out- 
rage and theft on the good man his neighbour, who had 
encloſed his garden and poultry yard, he was wanting in 
fulfilling the deyoirs of the law of nature ? 
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A. Yes; I ſay once more there is a natural law, 

and it does not conſiſt either in doing miſchief to one's 
neighbour nor rejoicing in it. 
& There are people who ſay, that nothing is more 
natural than to do evil. Many children amuſe them- 
ſelves by pulling the feathers off their ſparrows; and 
there are few men who do not run with a ſecret pleaſure 
to the borders of the fea to enjoy the fight of a veſſel 
toſſed with the winds, which ſinks by degrees in the 
waters, while the paſſengers raiſe their hands to heaven 
and fink into the abyſs of the waters with their wives, 
who hold their children in their arms. Lucretius gives 
the reaſon: 


Quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt. 


We ſee with pleaſure the evils we do not feel. 


A. Lucretius did not know what he faid; and is 
very ſubject to error notwithſtanding his fine deſcriptions. 
We run to ſuch a ſpectacle through curioſity. Curio- | 
ſity is a ſentiment natural to man, but there is not one 
of theſe ſpectators who would not ule his utmoſt efforts 
to ſave the drowning people if he could. 

When little boys and girls unliedge their ſparrows it 
is purely by the ſpirit of curioſity, as when they pull to 
pieces their doll's cloaths. It is this paſſion alone that 
leads men to public executions. Strange eagerneſs to ſee 
the miſerable ! ſaid the author of a tragedy. 

I remember, that being at Paris when Damiens was 
made to ſuffer a death the moſt cruel and ſhocking thar 
can be imagined, all the 'windows that looked to the 
place of execution were hired at great prices by the la- 
dies, No one of them ſurely made the comfortable re- 
flection that ſhe ſhould not have her breaſts torn with 
red hot pincers, that melted lead and boiling pitch 
would not be poured into her wounds, and that four 
horſes would not draw her diflocated and bloody limbs 
aſunder. One of the executioners judged better than 
Lucretius; for when one of the academicians of Paris 

wiſhed to enter the encloſure in order to view the — 
3 nets 
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neſs more nearly, and was ſhoved back by the archers, 
let the gentleman come in, ſaid he, be is an amateur, that is 
to ſay, curious; it is not by malice that he comes 
here, nor in conſequence of any reflection on himſelf 
to enjoy the pleaſure of not being torn in pieces; but 
folely by curiofity; as we go to ſee experiments in na- 
tural philoſophy. | 
B. Beit fo; I conceive that man neither loves nor 
commits evil but for his own advantage; but ſo many 
people are induced to procure their own advantage by 
the misfortunes of others, revenge is a paſſion ſo violent, 
of whole effects there are ſuch dreadful examples; am- 
dition, ſtill more fatal, has inundated the earth with fo 
much blood, that when I ſurvey the horrid tablet, I am 
tempted to retract and affirm that man is diabolical. It 
may be that I have the notion of juſt and unjuſt in my 
heart. An Attila whom St. Leo courted, a Phocias 
who St. Gregory flattered with the extreme of baſeneſs, 
an Alexander VI. defiled with ſo many inceſts, homi- 
cides, and poiſonings, with whom the weak Louis XII. 
called the Good, made the moſt unworthy and ſtrict al- 
liancez a Cromwell, whoſe protection was ſought b 
Cardinal Mazarine, and for whom he chaſed the heirs of 
Charles I. couſin germans to Louis XIV. from France. 
An hundred fimilar examples derange my ideas, and I 
no longer know where I am. | 3 
A . Allowing this, ſhould ſtorms prevent us from enjoy- 
ing the ſunſhine to-day ? Ought the earthquake, which 
dettroyed half Liſbon, prevent you from making the 
voyage with ſatisfaction from Madrid to Rome on the 
firm ground ? If Attila was a robber, and Cardinal Ma- 
zarine a rogue, are there no princes nor miniſters who 
ate honeſt? And does not the idea of juſtice always ſub- 
ſiſt? On that idea are founded all laws; the Greeks 
called them daughters of heaven: which only means 
daughters of nature. | 3 
C. No matter, I am ready to retract likewiſe; for I 
ſee that laws have been made only becauſe men are 
wicked. If horſes were always gentle and docile, the 
bridle had never been uſcd. But without loſing our 
| | | time 
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time in diving into the nature of man, and comparing 
pretended ſavages with pretended civilized men, let uz 
examine which is the curb that beſt fits our mouths. = 

A. I forewarn you that I ſhall not ſuffer myſelf to 
be bridled without being firſt conſulted; that I will 
bridle myſelf, and give my voice to know, at leaſt, who 
mounts on my back. 

C. We are nearly of the ſame ſtable. 


DIALOGUE v. 


Of the Methods of loſing and preſerving LiBErRTY 
= and of Tuzockacy, 


B. ; 
R. A. you ſeem to be a very profound Engliſh- 
man, how do you imagine that all thoſe govern- 
ments were eſtabliſhed whoſe names are ſo numerous as 
ſcarce to be retained ; monarchic, deſpotic, tyrannic, 
_ oligarchic, ariſtocratic, democratic, anarchic, theocra- 
tic, diabolic, and others which are compoſed out of all 

theſe? i 7 5 N 

C. Tes; every one makes his romance, becauſe we 
have no true hiſtory. Tell us, Mr. A. what is your ro- 
mance? | 5 

A. Since you deſire it, I will loſe my time in talking 
to you as you will yours in hearing. 

I imagine firſt two little nations, neighbours, com- 
poſed each of about one hundred families, are ſeparated 
by a brook and cultivate a good ſoil, for the fertility of 
the earth muſt be the cauſe of their fixing on the parti- 
As each individual has equally received from nature 
two arms, two legs and a head, it ſeems impoſſible to 
me that the inhabitants of this little canton ſhould not 
at firſt have been equal. And as the two nations are ſe- 
parated by a brook, it ſeems to me impoſſible but they 
muſt be enemies; for there will neceſſarily have hap- 

ates pened 
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pened ſome difference in their manner of pronouncin 

the ſame words. The inhabitants to the ſouthward of 
the brook, will moſt affuredly have derided thoſe to the 
northward, and fuch affronts are not pardoned. There 
muſt be a great emulation between the two vill 83 
ſome girl or woman may have been carried off. The 
young people muſt have occaſionally fought with fiſts, 
ſticks and ſtones. Things thus far being equal on both 
ſides, he who paſſes for the ſtrongeſt, and moſt active 
of the village of the north, ſays to his companions, if 


you will follow me, and do what J order, I will make 


you maſters of the ſouthern village. He ſpeaks with fo 
much aſſurance, that he obtains their ſuffrages. He 
makes them take better arms than the oppoſite people. 
Till now, fays he to them, you have fought only in the 


open day, but you muſt attack your enemies while they 


ſleep. This notion ſeems a great effort of genius to the 


northern mob; they attack their enemies in the night, 
kill ſome of the ſleeping inhabitants, and maim others, 
(as Ulyſſes and Rheſus nobly did formerly,) take away 
the girls and the reſt of the cattle ; after which, the vic- 


torious brigade neceffarily quarrel about ſharing the 
ſpoils. It is natural that they ſhould refer to the chief 
whom they have choſen to direct this heroic expedition. 
Thus then he is eſtabliſhed captain and judge. The 
invention of ſurprifing, robbing, and killing the neigh- 
bours, has impreſſed terror on the ſouth, and reſpe& on 
the nor th. St | | 

This new chief paſſes in the country for a great man, 
it becomes cuſtomary to obey him, and ſtill more cuſ- 
tomary for him to command. I believe this may be the 
origin of monarchy. „ 3 

C. It is true that the * art of ſurpriſing, killing 
and robbing, is a piece of heroiſm of the higheſt anti- 


quity. I do nor find any ſtratagem of war in Frontin, 
comparable to that of the children of Jacob, who came 
in fact from the north, and who furpriſed, killed and 


robbed the Sichemites who dwelt to the ſouth. It is a 


rare example of ſound politics and fublime valor. For 
the fon of the king of Sichem was violently in love 
3 with 
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with Dinah, the daughter of the patriarch Jacob, who, 
being at the age of ſix years at moſt, was already mar- 
riageable; and the two lovers being put to bed toge. 
ther, the children of Jacob propoſed to the king of 
Sichem, the prince his ſon, and all the Sichemites, to 
become circumciſed, that they might be but as one 
people; and as ſoon as the Sichemites having cut off 
their prepuces were gone to bed, two patriarchs, Simeon 
and Levi, alone ſurpriſed and killed all the Sichemites, 
while the ten other patriarchs robbed them. This ne- 
vertheleſs does not fall in with your ſyſtem; for it was 
the ſurpriſed, killed and robbed, that had a king, and 
the aſſaſſins and thieves were yet without one. 

A. The Sichemites apparently had performed ſome 
ſuch happy exploit formerly, and their chief was be- 
come a monarch. I conceive that there have been rob- 
bers with chiefs, and other robbers without chiefs. The 


Arabians of the deſert, for example, were almoſt all re- 


publican robbers ; but the Medes and Perſians were mo- 
narchic robbers. Without diſcuſſing the affairs of the 


prepuces of Sichem, or the robberies of the Arabs, 1 


have the notion that offenſive war has made the firſt 
| kings, and defenſive the firſt republics. 

A chief of robbers, ſuch as Dejoces, if he ever ex- 
iſted, or Coſrou, named Cyrus, or Romulus the aſſaſſin 
of his brother, or Clovis another aſſaſſin, Genſeric, At- 
tela, made themſelves kings; the people who dwelt in 
caverns, iſlands, marſhes, mountains or rocks, preſerved 
their liberty, as the Swiſs, the Griſons, the Venetians, 
the Genoeſe. We ſee that formerly the Tyrians, the 
Carthaginians and the Rhodians, preferved theirs 1o 
long as they could not be annoyed by ſea. The Greeks 
were long free in their mountainous country ; the Ro- 


- mans on their ſeven hills made themſelves free, and de- 


prived many nations of liberty, by ſurpriſing, killing 


and robbing them as we have already ſaid. And in 
ſhort, the earth is every where in the hands of the 


ſtirongeſt and moſt ſkilful people. : fg. 
In proportion as underſtandings became refined, go- 
yernments were treated like ſtuff, in which the ground, 
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the deſigns, and the colours may be varied. So the 
the monarchy of Spain is as different from that of Eng- 
land as its climate. That of Poland does not at all 
reſemble England. The republic of Venice is the con- 
trary to that of Holland. 

C. All this is palpable, but among ſo many forms 
of government it is very certain that there has never 
been a theocracy. 

A. That is fo true, that theocracy i is ſtill every * 
and that from Japan to Rome they will ſhew you laws 
that emanated from God himlſelt. | 

B. But theſe laws are all different and contradict each 
other. Human reafon may very well be unable to com- 
prehend that God has deſcended to earth, to order both 
ſides of a propoſition, to command the Egyptians and 
Jews never to eat pork after having been circumciſed, 
and to leave us at liberty in both the one and the other. 
He could not forbid the eel and the hare in Paleſtine, and 
permit the hare to be eaten in England, and command- 
ing the uſe of the eel to papiſts on faſt days. I confeſs 
I tremble to examine into the matter for fcar of finding 
contradictions. 

A. Granting this, do not phyſicians order contrary 
remedies in the ſame diforders ? The one orders the cold 
bath, the other the hot, this bleeds, another purges, 
and another kills. A new comer poiſons your ſon, and 
becomes the oracle of your grandſn. 

C. That is curious. I would wiſh to know, except- 
ting Moſes and the other really inſpired men, the firſt 
impudent man wao preſumed to make uſe of the autho- 
rity of God. 

A. I take him to have been a competing of fana- 
ticiſm and knavery. Fraud alone was not ſufficient. 
Fraud deceives, but fanaticiſm ſubjugates. It is pro- 
bable, ſays one of my friends, that this buſineſs began 
by dreams. A man of a heated imagination dreams he 
ſees his father and mother dying, they are both old and 
infirm, and conſequently die ; the dream is accompliſhed, 
and thus he becomes perſuaded that God hath ſpoken 
to him in a dream. If he be but audacious and 0 

| whic 
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which are no uncommon qualifications, he ſets about 
predicting in the name of God. He obſerves, that in 
a war, his countrymen are fix to one, and foretells their 
ſucceſs on condition of ſharing a tenth of the booty. 

This is an advantageous buſineſs; one quack there- 
fore educates others who have the ſame intereſts as him- 
ſelf. Their authority increaſes with their number. God 
reveals to them that the belt pieces of mutton and beef, 

the fatteſt poultry, and the firſt running of the wine be- 
| longs to them. 

The prieſts eat roaſt beef, and the people ſtarve. 

The king of the country immediately makes a bargain 
with them, in order to be better obeyed by the people; 
but the monarch is ſoon the dupe of the treaty : the 
quacks uſe the power the monarch has given them 
over the rabble, to enflave himſelf. The monarch kicks, 
and the prieſts depoſe him in the name of God. Samuel 
dethrones Saul, Gregory VII. dethrones the emperor 
Henry IV. and deprives him of the right of ſepulture. 
This diabolico-theocratico ſyſtem endures till princes 
_ ariſe who are ſufficiently enlightened, and have wit and 
courage enough to cut the nails of the Samuels and the 
Gregories. Such it ſeems to me is the hiſtory of man- 
kind. 

B. Reading is not neceſſary to judge that things 
muſt have taken this courſe. No more is neceſſary than 
to view with attention the populace of a country town 
in which there are two convents of monks, ſome en- 
lightened magiſtrates, and a commandant of good ſenſe. 
The people are always ready to croud round the corde- 
hers and capuchins. The commandant wiſhes to re- 
ſtrain them. The magiſtrate, angry with the comman- 
dant, makes an arret which curbs 2 little the inſolence 
of the monks, and the credulity of the people. The 
biſhop is ſtill more angry that the magiſtrate has inter- 
fered in a divine piece of buſineſs. And the monks re- 
main in power till a revolution ſhall aboliſh them. 


Hominum mores tibi noſſe volenti 
Sufficit una domus.———— 
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DIALOGUE VI. 


Of Three Kinds of GovERNMENT and a Thouſand 
ancient ERRORS. 


| B. 
"OW to the matter in hand. I muſt confeſs I 
like a democratical government very well. I find 
that philoſopher wrong, who ſaid to one who favoured a 
popular government, begin by putting the ſcheme in execution 
in your own houſe, and you will quickly repent» With his 
leave, a houſe and a city are two things very different. 
My houſe is mine, my children are mine, my domeſtics 
while I pay them are mine ; but by what right do my 
fellow citizens belong to me. All thoſe who have poſ- 


ſeſſions in the ſame territory, are equally entitled to main- 


tain order in the ſame territory. I love to ſee freemen 
themſelves make the laws they live under, as they have 
built the houſes they live in. It is a pleaſure to me to 
obſerve my maſon, my carpenter, my ſmith, who have 
aſſiſted me in building my houſe, or my neighbour the 
farmer, elevate themſelves above their buſineſs, and be- 
come better acquainted with the public intereſt, than the 
moſt inſolent chiaoux of Turkey. No labourer or artizan 
in a democracy need fear vexation and contempt. No 
one is in the ſituation of the hatrer, who preſented his 
requeſt to the Duke to be paid for his goods Have 
you received nothing on account, my friend ?—I beg 
pardon, my lord, I received a box on the ear from your 
intendant. | | 

It is very agreeable not to be dragged to a jail for 
being unable to pay to a man we know not, a tax, whoſe 
value, cauſe, and even exiſtence are doubtful. 

To be free, to have none but equals, is the true and 
natural life of man. Every other plan is an unworthy 
artifice, a bad comedy, in which one plays the part of 
maſter, another of ſlave, another paraſite, and another 

Vo T. I. 1 pimp. 
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pimp. You muſt allow that men cannot ſtoop beneath 
their natural ſtate but by baſeneſs and folly. 

C. That is clear; no perſon can have loſt his liberty 
but by his not knowing how to defend it. There are 
two methods of loſing it, the one is when fools have 
been deceived by defigning men, and the other is when 
the weak have been ſubdued by the ſtrong. People 
talk of certain conquerors, who having overcome another 
nation, cauſed every one to put out an eye; there are 
people whole eyes are both put out like the old horſes 
that turn in a mill. I wiſh to keep my eyes. I imaging 
that the ariſtocratic ſtate puts out one, but the monarchic 
ca. 5 | 
A. You ſpeak like a North-Hollander, and I forgive 
; C. For my part, I give the preference entirely to 


Ariſtocracy : the people is unworthy of governing. I 


cannot allow my peruke-maker to be a legiflator. 1 
would rather go without a peruke for ever. Thoſe only 
who have received a very good education are capable 
of directing thoſe who have had none. The govern- 
ment of Venice is the beſt, and is the moſt ancient 
ariſtocracy in Europe. Next to it I place the govern- 
ment of Germany. Let me be either a noble Venetian 
or a count ot the empire. I declare that I cannot live 
with pleafure but upon the one or other of theſe conditions. 

A. You are rich Mr. C. and 1 very much ap- 
prove your manner of thinking. I perceive you would 
be for the Turkiſh government if you were emperor of 
Conſtantinople. For my part, though I am no more 
than a member of the Britiſh pazliament, I regard the 
_ conſtitution of my country as the beſt of any, and to 
confirm my teſtimony I ſhall quote an indiſputable 


evidence, namely, that of a Frenchman, who in a poem 
conſecrated to truth and not to vain factions, ſpeaks 


_ thus of our government, 


Aux murs de Veſtminſter on voit paraitre enſemble 


Trois pouvoirs Etonnes du nœud qui les reſſemble Ty 
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Les deputes du peuple, & les grands, et le roi. 

Diviſes Cinteret reunis par la roi. 

Tous trois membres ſacres de ce corps invincible 
Dangereux i lui-mEme, à ſes voiſins terrible. 


C. Dangereux à lui-meme! You muſt then have 
great abuſes among you. £9 

A. Without doubt; in the ſame manner as it hap- 
pened among the Romans and the Athenians, and al- 
ways will among men. The utmoſt point of human 
perfection is to have power and happineſs, together with 
enormous abuſes. It is dangerous to eat too much; 
yet nevertheleſs I wiſh to have my table plentifully 
B. Shall we have the pleaſure of minutely examining 
all the governments of the earth, from the Chineſe em- 
peror Hiao and the Hebrew Horde, down to the laft 
difſentions of Raguſa and Geneva ? 5 

A. God preſerve me! This would be like examining 
the books of other people, in order to ſettle my own 
accounts. Many people who were incapable of govern- 
ing a ſervant, have attempted to govern the univerſe 
with their pen. Would you wiſh to loſe our time by 
reading together the Book of the Politics of Holy 
Scripture, written by Boſſuet, archbiſhop of Meaux. 
How pleafing muſt the politics be of a wretched people 
who were ſanguinary though net warlike, ufurers with- 
out commerce, robbers without the valour neceſſary to 
preſerve their rapine, continually in ſlavery, and con- 
tinually in rebellion, fold at market by Titus and by 
Adrian, like the animal which they term unclean, but 
which is nevertheleſs more uſeful than them. Let us 
abandon to the declaimer Boſſuet the politics of a people 
who were ſkilful only in aſſaſſination; to begin with 
their David, who having taken up the trade of a robber 
in order to become king, aſſaſſinated Uriah as ſoon as he 
became maſter; and the wife Solomon, who began his 
reign by aſſaſſinating his own brother Adonijah, at the 
foot of the altar. I am diſguſted at the abſurd pedantry 
55 which 
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which can conſecrate the hiſtory of ſuch a people to the 


inſtruction of youth. 

I am not leſs diſguſted with thoſe books which repeat 
the fables of Herodotus and others concerning the an- 
cient monarchies of Aſia and republics which have long 
fince diſappeared. | 5 

Let them tell us that one Dido, pretended ſiſter of 
alion (which are not Phoenician names) fled from 


Pheœniĩcia to purchaſe as much land as might be Eontained 


in an ox's ſkin, and that by cutting this ſkin into thon 

ſhe encloſed an immenſe territory, in which ſhe founded 
Carthage; let theſe lying hiſtorians ſpeak one after the 
other, of the oracles of Apollo accompliſhed, the ring 
of Gyges, the ears of Smerdis, and the horſe of Darius 
who made his maſter king of Perfia; let them enlarge 
on the laws of Charondas; let them repeat that the little 
city of Sibaris ſent three hundred thouſand men into the 


field againſt the little town of Crotona which was able to 


arm no more than one hundred thouſand men——and 
after all we muſt place theſe narrations in the ſame claſs 
with the wolf of Romulus and Rhemus, the Trojan horſe 
and the whale of Jonas. | 
There let us leave all the pretended ancient hiſtory : 
and with reſpect to the modern, let every one endeavour 


to inſtruct himſelf by the errors which prevail in his own 


or the neighbouring countries; and the leſſon will be 


long enough : but let us likewiſe attend to all the happy 


inſtitutions by which modern nations ſignalize them- 
ſelves: this leffon will alfo be long. 

B. 200 _ ſhall we learn from thence ? 

A. That life is the more fu able in proportion 
as all the laws of convention ach to the laws of 
nature, N 85 

C. Let us ſee then. 


DIA. 
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DIALOGUE. VII. 


That Modern EukorE is ſuperior to Ancient 
EUROPE. 


"=> 


RE you hardy enough to maintain that you En- 

A gliſh are ſuperior to the Athenians and Romans, 
that your cock matches and bear garden gladiators are 
ſuperior to their amuſements ? are the coblers and buf- 
foons who have parts in your tragedies, ſuperior to the 
heroes of Sophocles ? do your orators eclipſe Cicero and 
Demoſthenes? and, in ſhort, is the internal regulation 
of London ſuperior to that of ancient Rome. 

A. No: but London is ten thouſand times ſuperior at 
preſent to what it was then, and the caſe 1s the fame 
with the reſt of Europe. 

B. Nay, I beg you'll except Greece which is ſub- 
ject to the great TW and that unhappy part of Italy 
which obeys the po 

A. I do except 42 but pleaſe to remember that 
Paris which is only one-tenth part leſs than London, 
was then no more than a little barbarous city. Amſter- 
dam was a marſh, Madrid a deſert; and all was ſavage 
from the Rhine to the gulph of Bothnia: the inhabi- 
tants of theſe countries lived as Tartars have always 
lived, in ignorance, want, and barbariſm. 

Do you think it a ſmall matter that there are philo- 
ſophers at preſent on the throne at Berlin, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland and Ruſſia, and that the diſcoveries 
of our great Newton are become the catechiſm of the 
nobility of Moſcow and Peterſburg ? 

C. You muſt allow that it is not the ſame on the 
banks of the Danube; the light is come from the 
north; for you are a northern people, with reſpect to 
me who was born under the forty-fifth degree of lati- 
rude, But have all theſe diſcoveries made you happier 

D d 3 than 
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than you were when Cæſar landed in your ifle and found 
you half naked. 3 
A. 1 ſincerely believe it; good houſes, good clothes, 
good proviſions, with good Jaws and liberty are much 
better than want, anarchy and flavery. They who dif- 
like London need only go to the Orkneys. They will 
live there as we lived at London in the time of Czlar; 
they will eat oat-bread, and may cut one another's 
throats for a fiſh dried in the fun or a cabin built of 
ſtraw. Savage life has its charms, they who commend 
it ſo much, nced only give the example by embrac- 
ing it. 
ß. They would at leaſt live under the law of nature. 
Pure nature knows nothing of debates in parliament, 
nor the prerogatives of parliament, nor the India com- 
pany, nor land, nor window tax. It is very poſſible 
tor you to have corrupted nature; but nature is unal- 
tered in the Orkneys and among the Topinambos. 
A. Suppoſe 1 ſhould tell you that the ſavages have 
corrupted nature and that it is we who follow her dic- 
tates. ON | FL 
C. You aſtoniſh me! what is it following nature to 
conſecrate an archbiſhop of Canterbury? to call a 
German tranſplanted among you, your majefly! to be 
capable of marrying no more than one woman? and to 
pay annually more than one-fourth of your revenue? 
without mentioning many other tranſgreſſions againſt na- 
ture which I omit to ſpeak of. 
A. Yet I can prove it, or I am exceedingly de- 
ceived. Is it not certain that inſtinct and judgment, 
the two eldeſt children of nature, teach us in every thing 
to ſeek our own welfare and to promote that of others 
when it evidently coincides with our own? is it not 
true that if two old cardinals, faſting and hungry, were 
to meet each other under a fig tree, they would mecha- 
nically affiſt each other to climb the tree and gather 
the fruit; and would not two rogues of the black foreſt 
or Chicacas do the ſame ? cn 
3. Well, and what do you conclude from thence? , 
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A. I make the ſame concluſion as that which was 
made by theſe two catdinals and two rogues; namely, 
that in every ſimilar caſe, we ought naturally to aſſiſt 
each other. They who afliſt ſociety the moſt will be 
thoſe who follow nature the neareſt. They who ſhall 
invent the arts, which invention is a great gift from 
God, and they who ſhall propoſe laws, which 1s a thing 
infinitely more eaſy, will be thoſe who have beſt obliged 
the dictates of nature; therefore, the more the arts ſhall 
be cultivated and property made ſecure, the more in 


fact the law of nature will have been obſerved. Con- 


ſequently, when we agree to pay three ſhillings in the 
pound in order to enjoy the other ſeventeen with greater 


ſecurity; when we agree to chuſe a German to be under 


the title of king, the preſerver of our liberty, the ar- 
bitrator between the lords and commons, and the chief 
of the republic; when from motives of œconomy and 
to preſerve domeſtic peace we marry but one wife ; when 
we allow, ſince we are rich, an archbiſhop of Canterbury 
to have an annual income of twelve thouſand pounds, 


do afliſt the poor, to preach virtue if he knows how to 
| preach, to promote peace among the clergy, &c. &c. 


then we do more than bringing the law of nature to per- 
fection; we even exceed the mark. But the brute and 
ſolitary ſavage, if there be ſuch an animal on earth, 
which I very much doubt, what does he do from morn- 
ing till night, but pervert the law of nature by being 


uſeleſs to himſelf and all mankind ? 


A bee which ſhould make neither honey nor wax, 
2 ſwallow which ſhould not make its neſt, an hen which 
ſhould never lay eggs, would counteract that inſtinct 


Which is their law of nature. Unſocial men counteract 


that inſtinct which is the law of human nature. 
C. So that the man who is diſguiſed under the wool 


of ſheep, or the excrement of ſilk worms, inventing 


gunpowder to deſtroy his ſpecies, and going two thou- 
ſand leagues from home to contract a nauſeous diſorder, 
is the natural man, while the naked Brafilian is the 
artificial man? 

4. Naz 
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A. No: but the Braſilian is an animal who has not 
yet arrived at the complete attributes or faculties of his 
ſpecies, He 1s like a bird which has its feathers very 
late, a caterpillar enveloped in its ſkin which will not 
become a butterfly till after ſome ages. Braſil may one 
day poſſeſs its Newtons and its Lockes, and the extent 
of the human career will then be completed, ſuppoſing 
the organs of the Braſilian to be ſufficiently ſtrong and 
| pliable to arrive at this eminence: for every thing de- 
pends on the organs. But after all, what fignify the 
character of a Brafilian and the ſentiments of a Topinam- 
bou to me? I am neither the one nor the other, and am 
defirous of being happy at home my own way. We 
ought to examine the ſtate in which we are, and not 
the ſtate in which we never can be. : 


DIAL OGU E VIE 
JT) UROPE ſeems to me at preſent to reſemble a great 
fair. We find every thing which is ſuppoſed 
neceſſary to life. There are watchmen to guard the 


magazines; cheats who win the money of fools at dice; 
pretended beggars who ſupplicate charity, and puppet 


ſhews in the ſquares or market places. 

A. All this is convention as you fee; and theſe con- 
ventions of the fair, are founded on the wants of man, 
on his nature, on the developement of his underſtand- 
ing, on the firſt cauſe which gives motion to ſecond 
cauſes. I am perſuaded that it is the ſame in a republic 
of ants, We continually ſee them at work, without dif- 
covering with any preciſion what they are about; they 
ſeem to run about without deſign ; perhaps they think 
the ſame of us; they keep their fair as we do ours. For 
my part, I am not abſolutely diſpleaſed with my booth. 
C. Among the conventiens which diſpleaſe me in 
this great fair of the world, there are two in particular 
which diſguſt me; namely, the ſale of flaves and the 
quackery of certain profeſſions which fell their — 

muc 
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much too dear. Monteſquieu, has diverted me very 
much in his chapter concerning negroes. He is very 
comic, he triumphs in diverting himſelf with our injuſ- 


tice. 


A. In reality we have no natural right to go and bind 
a citizen of Angola in order to compel him by ſtripes 
to work in our plantations at Barbadoes, tho” we have a 
natural right to lead a dog whom we have fed, to 
the chace. But we have the right of convention. 
Why is this negro fold? or why does he ſuffer himſelf 
to be ſold? I have bought him; he belongs to me; 
what injury have I done him? he works like a horſe, 


is clothed and fed badly, and is beat when he diſobeys; 


is this any thing ſo ſurprifing; do we treat our ſoldiers 
better ? have they not as abſolutely loſt their liberty as 
this negro? the only difference between the negro and 
the warrior is, that the warrior coſts much leſs. A good 


| negro, at preſent, coſts at leaſt five hundred crowns, 


and a good ſoldier ſcarce fifty. Neither the one nor the 


other can leave the place of his confinement, and both 
are beaten for the leaſt fault. The ſalary is nearly the 


ſame; and the negro has the ſuperior advantage of not 
riſquing his life and of paſſing his ſpare hours with his 
wife and children, 3 5 

B. What! do you then believe a man can ſell his 


liberty, which is without price? 


A. A bargain's a bargain. So much the worſe for 
him if he ſells ſo precious a thing too cheap. You may 
ſay he is to blame but do not ſay I cheat him. 

It ſeems to me that Grotius very much approves of 
ſlavery. (Lib. ii. cap. 5,) he even finds the condition 
of a flave much more advantageous than that of a day 
labourer who is not always ſure of bread. _ 

B. But Monteſquieu ſeems to regard ſlavery as a 
kind of fin againſt nature. Behold here a free citizen of 


Holland who admits of ſlavery, and a Frenchman who 
oppoſes it : he does not even admit the right of war. 


A. And what other right can there be in war but 
that of the ſtrongeſt? Suppoſe I were in America, en- 
gaged in an action againſt the Spaniards, A 3 
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has wounded me, and I am ready to ſlay him. He ſays 
brave Engliſhman do not take my life and I will be your 
flave. TI accept the propoſition, I do him this favor; I 
feed him with garlick and onions, and he reads Don 
Quixote to me every evening; pray what wrong is there 
in this? If I had given myſelf up to a Spaniard on the 
ſame condition, would it have been in my power to have 
reproached him? The emperor Juſtinian obſerves, that a 
| bargain can be made only with thoſe things which the 
parties poſſeſs. bj 5 

Does not Monteſquieu himſelf confeſs that there are 
le in Europe among whom it is common for people 

to ſell themſelves, as for example the Ruſſians? 

B. It is true that he affirms it (Liv. xv. Chap. 
vi.) and that he quotes Capt. Jean Perri in his preſent 
ſtate of Ruſſia; but he quotes after his uſual manner. 
Jean Perri ſays preciſely the contrary: theſe are his 
words : © The Czar has commanded that no one in 
future ſhall call himſelf his ſlave, his golup; but 
* only raab which fignifies ſubject. It is true that the 
* people derive no real advantage from hence, for they 
<«< are flaves to this day.” 5 

In fact. all the cultivators or inhabitants of lands be- 
longing to boyards or prieſts are ſlaves. If the empreſs 
of Ruffia ſhould give freedom to mankind, ſhe will 
render her name immortal. Ee 

In ſhort, to the diſgrace of humanity, the huſband- 
men, the artiſts and the common people who are not in- 


huabitants of great cities are to this day ſlaves attached 


to the land in Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, in many 
| provinces of Germany, in half the extent of Franche- 
Compte, and in one fourth of Burgundy; and what is 
yet more contradictory is that they are ſlaves to prieſts. 
There is a certain biſhop who has ſcarce any but flaves 
or villains in his territory. Such is the humanity and 
charity of chriſtians. As to ſlaves made during war, 
the chriſtian gallies of the religious knights of Malta are 
manned only by Turkiſh prifoners or Africans who are 
chained to the oar. REY 
0 A. On 
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A. On my conſcience, if the biſhops and religious 
have ſlaves, I will have them likewiſe. 8 
B. It would be better that nobody had them. 

C. This event will infallibly happen when the per- 
petual peace of the Abbẽ de St. Pierre ſhall be ſigned 
by the grand Turk and all the other powers; when the 
city of arbitration ſhall be built near the tion 
which is to be made to the center of the earth for the 
purpoſe of knowing preciſely how to act at the ſurface. 


DIALOGUE X. 
Of the Slavery of the Mind. 


IF you admit of the ſlavery of the body, you will no 
| leſs admit of the ſlavery of the mind? | 
A. Let us underſtand each other if you pleaſe. I 
do not admit of the ſlavery of the perſon as one of the 
principles of ſociety ; I only ſay that it is better for one 
vanquiſhed in battle to become a ſlave than to be killed, 
provided he prefers life to liberty. 
I ſay that the negro who ſells himſelf is a fool, and 
that the father who ſells his child is a barbarian ; bur I 
am a man of ſenſe in buying this negro and caufing him 
to work in my ſugar mills. It is my intereſt that he 
ſhould enjoy health, in order that he may work. I 
ſhall be kind to him, and require no more gratitude 
from him, than from my horſe, to whom I muſt give 
hay and oats, if I wiſh him to ſerve me. I am nearly 

the ſame to my horſe, as God is to man. If God hath 

created man to live a few minutes in this ſtable of the 
earth; it is very neceſſary to procure him food : for it 
would be abſurd to have made him a preſent of a good 
ſtomach and no proviſions. 

C. Burt ſuppoſe your ſlave to be uſeleſs? 
A. Doubtleſs I would give him his liberty, if he 

were to think of becoming a monk. 


B. But 
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B. But what do you think of the flavery of the 
mind? | 

A. What do you call the flavery of the mind? 

B. I mean the cuſtom which has obtained of bending 
and warping the minds of our children, as the Caribbee 
women mould the heads of theirs, of teaching them to gab- 
ble out pieces of nonſenſe which we ourſelves deſpiſe ; to 
make them believe theſe abſurdities as ſoon as they are 
capable of believing any thing; to take every poflible 


care to render a nation idiots, fools and cowards; in 


ſhort to eſtabliſh laws which prevent mankind from read- 
ing, ſpeaking or even thinking; like Arnolphe in the 


comedy, who allowed neither pen nor ink in his houſe 


excepting for himſelf, and wiſhed to make Agnes filly 
and weak in order to enjoy her. 


A. If laws like theſe were in force in England, I 


would either enter into a conſpiracy to aboliſh them 
or fly my country for ever. | 


C. Vet it is not very proper that every one ſhould 
ſpeak his thoughts. We ought neither by writing nor 


diſcourſe to infult thoſe powers and laws by which we 


are protected in the enjoyment of our fortune, our 


liberty, and all that is eſtimable in life. 5 


A. Doubtleſs we ought not; the ſeditious and raſh 


ought to be puniſhed; but ought we to forbid men the 
uſe of writing becauſe it is in their power to abuſe it ? 


I would as ſoon think of rendering you dumb to prevent 
your uſing bad arguments. People rob in the ſtreets, 
ought we for that reaſon to forbid walking? Silly and 


injurious things are ſaid; ought we therefore to inter- 
dict the uſe of ſpeech ? Every one, with us, may write 


What he thinks, at his own riſque and peril; it is the 


only method of ſpeaking to the people. If they find 
you have ſpoken ridiculouſly they hifs, if ſeditiouſſy 


you are puniſhed, . and if wiſely and nobly you are 
eſteemed and rewarded. The liberty of ſpeaking to 


man with the pen is eftabliſhed in England, in Poland, 
in the United Provinces, and at length in Sweden, which 
imitates us, and it ought to be in Switzerland which 


without this liberty does not deſerve to be free. There 


18 
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is no liberty among men, without the liberty of expreſ- 
ling one's thoughts. 

C. Suppoſe you had been born i in modern Rome? 

A. I would have erected an altar to Cicero and 
Tacitus. I would have mounted on this altar, and with the 
cap of Brutus on my head and his poignard in my hand, 
I would have recalled the people to thoſe natutal rights 
which they have loſt. I would have re-eſtabliſhed the 
_ tribunal like Nicolas Rienzi. 

C. And you would have made the ſame finiſh as be did. 

A. Perhaps ſo; but I cannot expreſs to you the 
horror which the ſlavery of the Romans inſpired me 
with during my laſt voyage, I ſhuddered to fee the 
recollets in the capitol. Four of my countrymen have 
hired a veſſel to go and take drawings of the uſeleſs 
ruins of Palmira and Balbec. I have been tempted an 
hundred times to arm a dozen at my own charge, to go 
and lay in ruins the haunts of the inquiſitors, in thoſe 
countries where man 1s enſlaved by theſe monſters. Ad- 
miral Blake is my hero. Being ſent by Cromwell, to 
ſign a treaty with John of Braganza king of Portugal, 
this prince excuſed himſelf from ſigning the treaty, 

becauſe the grand inquiſitor would not allow him to 

treat with heretics. Let me manage him, replied 
Blake, he ſhall come and fign the treaty on board. 
The palace of this monk was on the Tagus, oppoſite our 
fleet. The admiral gave him a ſalute of red hot bullets; 
and the inquiſitor came on board to beg pardon and 
ſign the treaty on his knees. The admiral did only 
half what he ought to have done; he ought to have 
forbade all inquiſitors from tyrannizing over the fouls, 
and burning the bodies of men, as the Perſians and 
after them the Greeks and Romans forbad the Africans 
to ſacrifice human victims. 

B. You ſpeak like a true Engliſhman. 

A. 1 ſpeak like a man, and as all men would 1 
if they durſt. Shall I tell you what is the greateſt defect 
in human nature. 


C. You will do me a pleaſure: I am very deſirous of 
n ing my ſpecies. 


A. This 
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A. This defect is to be a fool and a coward. 

C. Yet all nations ſhew courage in war. 

A. Yes; like hortes which tremble at the firſt beat 
of the drum, but which advance fiercely when they are 
diſciplined by an hundred beats of the drum and an hun- 

dred ſtrokes of the whip. 


DIALOGUE X. 
On RELIGI O N. 


RED * 
\INCE you think it the part of a man of courage to 


liberty of publication ſhould be allowed in every thing 
which affects government and religion. „ 
A. He who is filent on theſe ſubjects is a baſe wretch 


who has not courage enough to look ſteadily at theſe 


two poles of human life. If we had not written we 
| ſhould have been oppreſſed by James II. and his chan- 


cellor Jeffries, and his lordſhip of Canterbury would have 


whipped us at the gate of his cathedral. The pen was the 
firſt defence againſt tyranny, and the ſword the ſecond. 

C. What! write againſt the religion of one's coun- 
ww. © But you don't recolle&, Mr. C. that if the firſt 
Chriſtians had not been allowed to write againſt the reli- 
gion of the Roman empire, they could never have eſta- 


bliſhed their own. They fabricated the goſpel of Mary, 


of James, of the Infancy, of the Hebrews, of Barnabas, 
of Luke, of John, of Matthew, of Mark, to the number 
of fifty-four. They compoſed letters of Jeſus to a petty 


king of Edeſſa, of Pilate to Tiberius, of Paul to Seneca, 


and the prophecies of the Sibyls in acroſtics, the creed 
of the twelve apoſtles, the teftament of the twelve pa- 


triarchs, the book of Enoch, five or ſix apocalypſes, falſe 


apoſtolical conſtitutions, &c. &c. In ſhort, what have 
they not done in the way of writing? And why would 
you deny us the liberty they poſſeſſed ſo largely? . 


explain his thoughts freely, you wiſh then that the 
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C. God preſerve me from proſcribing this precious 

nberty; but I wiſh for that kind of decency which pre- 
vails in the company of polite people. Every one ſpeaks 

his ſentiments; but no one inſults the company. 

A. Neither do I require that ſociety be inſulted but 
enlightened. If the religion of the country be of divine 
origin, which is that on which every country piques it- 
felt, an hundred thouſand volumes will do it no more 
injury than an hundred thouſand ſnow balls againſt a 
wall of braſs; the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
it as you know; how then can certain black characters 

traced on white paper deſtroy it? , 
Baut if fanatics or people of no principle, or men who 
poſſeſs both theſe qualities at the ſame time, have cor- 
rupted a pure and fimple religion; if the magi and 
bonzes have added ridiculous ceremonies to the divine 
law, filly myſteries to the divine morality of Zoroaſter 
and Congftutzee, ought not mankind to be grateful to 
thoſe who ſhall cleanſe the temple of God from the ordure 
which theſe wretches have heaped up within it? 

B. You ſeem to be very learned; what are theſe 
precepts of Zoroaſter and Congfutzee ? 

A. Congfutzee ſays, do not that unto other men 
which you would not be willing to have done to yourſelf. 
He fays, do as you would be done by, forget injuries 
and remember benefits. He makes a duty of friendſhip 
and humility. | 

I ſhall quote no more than a ſingle law of Zoroaſter, 
which comprehends the pureſt morality, and is exactly 
the contrary to the famous probabiliſiz of the Jeſuits. 

When thou art in doubt whether an action be good 
or evil, abſtain from doing it. „ 

No moraliſt, no philoſopher, no legiſlator has ever 
ſaid any thing which can exceed this maxim. If after 
this, the Chineſe or Perſian doors have added to the 
adoration of one God and the doctrine of virtue, fantaſtic 
chimeras of apparitions, viſions, prodigies, predictions, 
poſſeſſions, ſcapularies; if they have thought proper 
that we ſhould in honor of Zoroaſter and Congfutzee, eat 

only of certain things; if they have pretended T Ä 
To . ructe 
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ſtructed in all the family ſecrets of theſe great men; if 
they have diſputed three hundred years to determine how 
 Congfutzee was made or engendered; if they have inſti- 
tuted ſuperſtitious practices, in order to draw the money 
of devout people into their own pockets; if they have 
eſtabliſhed their temporal grandeur on the folly of theſe 
devotees; if, in ſhort, they have armed fanatics to ſup- 
port their inventions by fire and the ſword, there can be 
no doubt of the propriety of quelling and ſuppreſſing 
theſe impoſtors. Whoever has written in favour of the 
natural and divine religion, againſt the deteſtable abuſes 
of ſophiſtical worſhip, has been the benefactor of his 
country. „ ik 

C. Theſe benefactors have often been badly recom- 
penſed. They have been burnt or poiſoned, or hanged ; 

and every reformation has produced wars. 125 
A. It was the fault of the legiſlature. There have 
been no more religious wars ſince governments have been 
wiſe enough to diſcourage theology. 
B. For the honor of reaſon, I wiſh it were aboliſhed 
Inſtead of diſcouraged ; it is too ſhameful to have made 
a ſcience of this grave folly. I know the uſe of a cu- 
rate who keeps a regiſter of births and deaths; who re- 

ceives alms for the poor, who comforts the fick, and 
eſtabliſhes peace in families; but what are theologians 
good for? What good reſults to ſociety from the know- 
ledge that an angel is infinite, ſecundum quid, that Scipio 
and Cato are damned for not having been Chriſtians, and 
that there is an eſſential difference between catagorema- 
tic and lincatagorematic. 2 | 
Do not you admire Thomas Aquinas, who decides 
that the 7raſcible and concupiſcible parts are not parts of the 
intellectual appetite. He examines at full length whether 
the ceremonies of the law are before the law. A thou- 
fand pages are employed in theſe excellent queſtions, 
and five hundred thouſand men ftudy them ! 

The theologians have ſpent much time in the enquiry, 
whether God could become a pumpion or an inſect, if 
after receiving the euchariſt it be voided at the houſe of 


office, | 
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Theſe extravagancies have employed bearded ſages, in 
countries which have produced great men; on this ac- 
count a writer, who is a friend to reaſon, has many times 
ſaid that our great misfortune is, that we do not yet 
know how far we are beneath the Hottentots in certain 
matters. 

In many arts we have gone beyond the Greeks and 
Romans, and in this reſpect we are brutes; like thofe 
animals of the Nile, one part of which was alive, while 
the other was as yet only mud. 
Who would believe it? A fool after repeating every 
piece of ſcholaſtic nonſenſe for two years, receives his 
cap and bells with ceremony, and ſtruts and decides on 
every ſubject; and it is this ſchool of Bedlam which lead 
to honors and riches ; what can be faid to it? Thomas 
and Bonaventure have their altars, and they who have 

invented the plough, the ſaw, and the plane, are not even 
remembered ! . FE 

A. It is abſolutely neceſſary to deſtroy theology as 
well as judicial aſtrology, magic, the divining rod, the 
cabal and the ſilken chamber. 
C. Let vs deſtroy the caterpillars as much as we can 
in our garden, but preſerve the nightingales; let us pre- 
ſerve the uſeful and agreeable, tis the whole man; but 
as to the diſguſting and venomous part, I conſent to its 
extermination. 5 

A. It is neceſſary that we ſhould have a good and 
rational religion eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, and 
dependant on the king, and let us tolerate all others. 
We have not been happy till we became liberal and to- 
lerating. 8 5 
C. I read the other day, a French poem concerning 
grace, a didactic and rather ſoporific poem, not to men- 
tion that its mufic is monotony. The author, in ſpeak- 
ing of England, to which the grace of God is denied, 
notwithſtanding your king, calls himſelf king by the 
grace of God, as well as others. This author, I fay, 
expreſſes himſelf thus in verſes, which are infipid enough: 


Cette iſle de Chretiens feconde pẽpinière 
L'Angleterre on jadis brilla tant de lumicre 
Ver. I. | Ee Receyant 
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Recevant aujourd'hui toutes religions 
Nieſt plus qu'un triſte amas de folles viſions. 
Oui, nous ſommes, Seigneur, tes peuples les plus chers 
Tu fais luire ſur nous tes rayons les plus clairs 
Verité toujours rare! O doctrine eternelle! 
La France eſt aujourd'hui ton royaume fidele. 


A. This is a pleaſant original with his pepiniere and 
his rayons clairs ! a Frenchman always thinks he ought 
to give the faſhion to other nations. It ſeems as if he 
were ſpeaking of a minuet or a new faſhion, He de- 
plores our misfortune in being free; in what reſpect pray 
is France the royaume fid:le de la doctrine eternelle? Wa: 
it at the time when a ridiculous bull, fabricated in a 
college of Jeſuits at Paris, and fealed at Rome by a 
college of cardinals, divided all France, and made more 
- Priſoners and exiles than ſhe had ſoldiers? O the faithful 
kingdom! F 
Let the church of England anſwer this rhymer of the 

French church if they pleaſe. For my part, I am ſure 
that no one among us will regret thoſe times, in which 

fo much radiance ſhone forth. Were thoſe the times of ra- 
diance and light, when the popes ſent legates among us 
to give our benefices to Italians, and to take the tythe of 
our goods to pay their miſtreſſes? When the three king- 
doms ſwarmed with monks and miracles? This tame 
poet is a bad citizen. He ought rather to wiſh his coun- 
try a ſufficient quantity of radiance, to fee how much 
| ſhe would gain by imitating us; this radiance makes it 
appear unneceſſary, that the French ſhould yearly ſend 
twenty thouſand pounds ſterling to Rome, and ſhews, 
that the Engliſh, when they formerly paid the Peter-pence, 
were plunged in a ſtate of the molt ſtupid barbarity. 

B. You ſpeak much to the purpoſe. Religion does 
by no means confiſt in ſending one's money to Rome. 
This truth is acknowledged, not only by thoſe who have 
ſhaken off the yoke, but by thoſe who are ſtill ſubject 
tO It, | 
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A. All Europe eries out that a reformation in religion 


is abſolutely neceſſary. It is near two hundred years ſince 


O 


te ned but by degrees. Who would then have believed 
that the rays of light would in future be analyſed, that 


this grand work was beganz but men are not enligh- 


the thunder ſhould be by men conducted from heaven, 


or that gravitation, the univerſal law which preſides over 
the univerſe, ſhould be diſcovered ! It is time that men 
ſo enlightened ſhould no longer be ſlaves to the blind. 


I laugh when I ſee an academy of ſciences obliged to 
conform to the deciſions of a congregation of the holy 


office. WO = 
Theology has never ſerved to any purpoſe, but the 


diſtracting of men, and ſometimes of whole ſtates. The- 
ology alone makes atheiſts; for of the great number of 


petty theologians who have ſenſe enough to diſcover the 
ridicule of this chimerical ſtudy, there are few who are 


capable of ſubſtituting a ſound philoſophy in its room. 
Theology, ſay they, according to the fignification of 


the word, is the knowledge of God: now the fools who 


have profaned this ſcience, have given abſurd ideas of 


God, and from thence they conclude that God is a chi- 
mera, becauſe theology is chimerical. This is preciſely 


as if one ſhould affirm, that we ought not to take quin- 


quina in the fever, nor follow a regimen in a plethora, nor 
bleed in the apoplexy, becauſe there are bad phyficians. 
It is to deny the courſes of the ſtars, becaule there have 


been aſtrologers; it is to deny the evident effects of 


chemiſtry, becauſe quacks have pretended to make gold. 


People of the world, yet more ignorant than theſe petty 
theologians, cry, here are batchelors and licentiates who 


do not believe in God, why therefore ſhould we ? 

My friends, it is falſe ſcience which makes men 
atheiſts ; true ſcience proſtrates them before the divinity. 
She makes thoſe juſt and wiſe whom theology has ren- 
dered wicked and ſenſeleſs. This is nearly what I have 
read in a ſmall treatiſe lately publiſhed, and is my con- 
feſſion of faith. 

B. And in fact it is that of every honeſt man. 
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DIALOGUE XL 
Of the RicurT of WAR. 


B. 
\ E have diſcourſed about matters which concern 


uss all very nearly ; and men are very ſenſeleſs 


to prefer the chace or piquet, to the inſtructing them- 


| ſelves on objects of ſuch importance. Our firſt deſign 


was to enquire into the right of war and peace, but 


we have not yet ſpoken of that matter. | 


A. What do you underſtand by the right of war? 


B. You embarraſs me; but at length De Groot or 


Grotius has compoſed a large treatiſe in which he quotes 
more than two hundred Greek, Latin and even Jewiſh 
authors. 


A. Do you believe that prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough had ſtudied it when they came to chace 


us out of an hundred leagues of country ? I am well 


enough acquainted with the rights of peace; they con- 


fiſt in keeping one's word and leaving every man in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the rights of nature; but as to the right of war 


1 don't know what it is. The code of murder ſeems to 
me a ſtrange fancy. I hope we ſhall ſhortly have the 
laws and rights of robbers on the highway. 

C. How ſhall we reconcile that ſo ancient and uni- 
verſal horror of war with the ideas of juſt and unjuſt? 
with that regard for our fellow creatures which we pre- 


tend is born with us? with the 10 Kalon, the beautiful and 


= M—_— Ds 
B. Not ſo faſt. This crime, which conſiſts in the 


commiſſion of a great number of crimes, is not ſo gene- 
ral as you imagine. We have already remarked that 
.the Bramins and thoſe primitive chriſtians called Qua- 
kers have never been guilty of this abomination. The 


nations which are ſituated. beyond the Ganges ſeldom 
1 med 
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ſhed blood; and I have not heard that the republic 
of St. Marino ever made war, tho' it poſſeſſes almoſt as 
much territory as Romulus did. The people near the 
Indies and the Hydaſpes were exceedingly ſurpriſed to 
ſee the firſt armed robbers who came to deprive them 
of their country. Many people of America had not 
even heard of this horrible crime till the Spaniards came 


to exterminate them with the goſpel in their hands. 


It is not faid that the Canaanites were ever engaged 


in war till the ſudden appearance of the Jewiſh horde 


who laid their villages in aſhes, cut the throats of their 


women on the dead bodies of their huſbands, and chil- 


dren in the laps of their mothers. How can we explain 


this rage upon our principles? 


A. in the ſame manner as phyſicians give an account 
of the plague, the lues, and madneſs. There are 
diſeaſes attacked to the conſtitution of our organs, we are 


nat always attacked with madneſs or the plague. Nothing 


more is neceffary in general than for one mad miniſter 


of ſtate to bite another, and in three or four months the 


madneſs is communicated to four or five hundred thou- 
ſand men. ; EI 
C. But there are remedies when we have thoſe diſor- 


ders. Do you know any for war ? 


A. I know but two, of which the tragedy has availed 


itſelf. Fear and pity. Fear often obliges us ro make 


peace; and pity, which nature has placed in our boſoms 
as a kind of counterpoiſon to the heroiſm of carnage, will 
not always ſuffer us to treat the vanquiſhed rigorouſly. 
It is even our intereſt to uſe them mercifully, that they 
may ſerve their new maſters with the leſs regret: I 
know very well that there have been brutes who have 
made ſubjugated nations feel all the weight of their 
chains. To this I can only anſwer by quoting a verſe 
out of a tragedy, entitled Spartacus, written by a French- 
man who thinks profoundly : 


La loi de Puniyers eſt malheur aux vaincus. 


T have broken an horſe: if I am wiſe, I nouriſh him 
well, I careſs him and mount ; it I am a paſſionate fool, 
[ cut his throat. | 

Ee 3 C. There 
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C. There is no great conſolation in that; for in 
ſhort, we have almoſt all been ſubjugated. You Engliſh 
have been conquered by the Romans, the Saxons, and 
the Danes; and afterwards by a baſtard of Normandy, 
The cradle of our 1eligion is in the hands of the Turks. 
An handful of Franks overcame Gaul. The Tyrians, 
the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Goths, the Ara- 
bians have each in their turn ſubjugated Spain. On the 
whole, from China to Cadiz, the world has almoſt 
always belonged to the ſtrongeſt. I know of no con- 

queror who came with a {word in one hand, and a code 
of laws in the other. No laws were made till after the 
victory, that is, after the plunder and rapine, and thoſe 
laws were made for no other purpoſe than to ſupport. 
their tyranny. What would you fay, if ſome baſtard of 
Normandy were to come to take poſſeſſion of England 
in order to give you laws? 
A. I would fay nothing; I would endeavour: to fla 
him on his deſcent into my country: if he killed me, [ 
ſhould have no reply to make: if he ſubdued me, 1 
ſhould have but two things to chuſe, either to kill my- 
ſelf or to ſubmit. 
B. Theſe are fad alternatives. What! Is there no 
right of war, no law of nations? 
A. I am ſorry for it; but the only maxim is to keep 
. continually on guard. All kings and miniſters think 
| like me; and for that reaſon twelve hundred thouſand 

mercenaries parade in Europe every day, in time of 

ce. 

Let a prince diſcharge his troops; let him ſuffer his 
fortifications to fall into ruin, and let him ſpend his time 
in reading Grotius, and you will ſee whether in a year 
or two he does not loſe his kingdom, 

C. That would be great imjuſtice. 

A. I grant it. 

B. And is there no remedy for chat! > 

A. None, except that of putting one's ſelf into a 
ſituation of being as unjuſt as one's neighbours, Ambi- 
tion is then reſtrained by ambition; then the dogs of 

equal ſtrength ſhew their teeth, but do not tear each 
other, except when there is a bone to be diſputed for. 


C. But 
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C. But do you make no exception in favor of thoſe 


great legiſlators the Romans. 


A. They made laws I muſt inform you, as the 
Algerines have ſubjected their ſlaves to regulations; 


but when they fought to reduce nations into ſlavery, the 


ſword was their law. Behold the great Czſar! The huſ- 
band of ſo many women, and the wife of ſo many men; 
he crucified two thouſand citizens of the country of the 


Vannes to make the reſt learn to be more complying. 


At laſt, when the whole nation is tamed, then come 
the law and wiſe regulations. Circus' and amphitheatres 
are built, aquaducts and public baths are conſtructed, 


and the conquered people dance with their chains. 


B. Yet we nevertheleſs ſay, that war has its Jaws. 
For example, a truce is made for ſome days in order to 


bury the dead. People agree not to fight within a 


certain diſtrict. A capitulation is granted to a beſieged 


: City, and the bells are allowed to be redeemed. Women 


with child are not ripped up in a town which has 
yielded. You do favours to a wounded officer who has 
fallen into your hands, and if he dies you bury him. 

A. Do not you obſerve that theſe are the laws of 


peace and of nature; the primitive laws which are reci- 


procally executed ? War has not dictated them ; they have 
extended themſelves in ſpite of war; and but for them 
three-fourths of the globe would be no more than a 
deſart covered with bones. 3 

If two clients, who by their own eagerneſs and the 
chicane of their lawyers, were reduced to the verge of 
ruin, if theſe men were to make an agreement which 
ſhould leave each of them a morſel of bread, would you 
call this agreement a lau of the bar? If a horde of 
theologians going in ceremony to burn certain reaſoners, 


whom they call heretics, ſhould be informed that the 


heretical party will burn them to-morrow in its turn; 
if in conſequence of this intelligence they were to ſhew 
that mercy which they wiſh to experience in themſelves; 


would you call this lenity @ lam of theology? No, you 


would confeſs that they had liſtened to nature and their 


own intereſt in ſpite of theology. It is the ſame in war. 
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If they refrain from committing any particular outrages, 
it is their own intereſt and neceſſity which reſtrains them. 
War, I muſt inform you, is a frightful diſorder which 
ſeizes nations one after the other, and which at length 
is cured by nature. 

C. What! do you then deny the poſſibility of a juſt 
war? | TR 

A. I never knew of any ſuch thing: it appears to me 
contradictory and impoſſible. 1 

C. What! when pope Alexander VI and his infa- 
mous ſon Borgia robbed Romagne, and cut the throats 


of, or poiſored all the principal men, by granting them | 


indulgences, was it not lawtul to arm againſt theſe 
monſters ? TE Se 

A. Do not you obſerve that it was theſe monſters 
who made the war? They who defended themſclves 
only ſupported it. There is certainly no ſuch thing 
as an offenſive war, and defenſive war is no more than 


the reſiſting armed robbers. 


C. You mock us. Two princes diſpute concerning 
an inheritance, their titles are litigious, and their reaſons 
equally plauſible; war muſt decide it, and conſequently, 
in this inſtance, the war is juſt on both fides, 

A. It is you who meck. It is phyſically impoſſible. 
but that one of the two muſt be in the wrong; and it 


is abſurd ard barbarous that nations ſhould periſh be- 


cauſe one of theſe two princes has reaſoned falſely. Let 
them fight in ſingle combat if they chuſe; but it is 
ſhocking that a whole people ſhould be facrificed to 
their intereſts; for example, the archduke Charles diſ- 
putes the throne of Spain with the Duke of Anjou, and 
before the proceſs is determined four hundred thouſand 
men are flain. I wiſh to know if this bejuſt? 

B. I ö confeſs it is not. Some other means muſt be 
deviſed in order to reconcile this difference. 

C. Theſe means were already in being. It was ne- 


ceſſary to refer it to the nation which is propoſed to be 


governed. The Spaniſh nation ſaid, we chuſe the Duke 
of Anjou. The king his grandfather appointed him his 


him 
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him for our king; we have intreated him to leave France 
and come and reign over us. Whoever chuſes to oppoſe 
the laws both of the living and the dead is vifibly unjuſt. 

B. Very well. But ſuppoſe the nation divides itſelf 
into parties. | 

A. Then, as I told you, the nation and they 
which enter into the quarrel are infected with rage. 
The horrible ſymptoms of this diſorder laſt for twelve 
years, till the mad wretches, being exhauſted and in- 
capable of doing more miſchief, are compelled to a 
' reconciliation. Accident, the mixture of good and 
bad ſucceſs, intrigue and wearineſs, have extinguiſhed 
this flame, which other accidents, other intrigues, avarice, 
_ jealouſy, and hope had kindled. War is like mount 
Veſuvius ; 1ts eruptions ſwallow up villages, and then its 
burning ceaſe. There are times when wild beaſts, de- 
ſcending from the mountains, devour a part of your 
| labours, but they afterwards retire again into their 
_ ; et 

C. How unhappy is the ſtate of man ! 

A. That of partridges is much worle. Foxes and 
birds of prey devour them, fportſmen kill them, cooks 
roaſt them, and yet the race remains in plenty. Nature 
prelerves the ſpecies, but concerns herſelf very little with 
the individuals which compole it, | 

B. You are harſh. Morality is not reconcileable with 
theſe maxims. 

A. I am not harſh. It is deſtiny which is ſo, You 
moraliſts may cry as much as you pleate * Miſerable 
ee mortals be jult and benevolent. Cultivate the earth 
* and do not pollute it with blood. Princes, do not 
cc attempt to lay waſte the inheritance of others leſt 
5 you ſhould be ſlain upon your own. Remain at home, 
«© ye poor country ſquires, rebuild your houſes, cul- 
„ tivate your lands and they will produce double; en- 
« cloſe your fields with live hedges; plant mulberry 
_ © trees, that your ſiſters may make you filk ſtockings; 
© improve your vines; and if your neighbours come to 
* drink your wine by force defend yourſelves with cou- 
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e rage: but do not fell your blood to princes, who 
* know you not, who will not even favour you with a 
% look; who lead you out as dogs are brought forth to 
hunt the wild boar and are afterwards left to die in a 
& ditch ” e 
Theſe diſcourſes will perhaps make ſome impreſſion 
on three or four well organiſed men, while an hundred 
thouſand others will not even have heard of them, and 
will folicit for the honor of being made lieutenants of 
Huffarss N OY 
As to thoſe other moraliſts who are called preachers, 
none of them have ever dared to preach againſt war. 
They declaim againſt the ſenſual appetites 2 taking 
their coffee. They anathematize love, and when they 
leave the pulpit in which they have roared, and ſweat, 
they are wiped by their devotees. They labour to 
prove myſteries of which they have not the leaſt idea. 
But they are careful not to decry war, which unites in 
its manifeftos every thing which the vileſt perfidy can 
ſuggeſt, which exhibits the baſeſt knavery in the fitting 
out our armies, and which 1n its plunder, violation, 
theft, homicide, deſtruction, and devaſtation, affords 
every thing that is ſhocking in the moſt abandoned rob- 
beries. On the contrary, theſe good priefts bleſs and 
conſecrate the ſtandards of murder; and their brethren, 
for the ſake of money, chant Jewiſh ſongs when the earth 
has been covered with blood. PER 
I do not recollect having read in the prolix and argu- 
mentative Bourdaloue, who is the firſt, who has admited 
of the appearance of reaſon in his ſermons; I do not 
recollect, I ſay, having read a fingle page againſt war. 
The elegant and mild Neaſſillion in conſecrating the 
colours of the regiment of Catinat, does make, it muſt 
be confeſſed, a few wiſhes for peace, but he allows of 
ambition, this deſire,” ſays he, of ſeeing your 
ce ſervices rewarded, if it be moderate, if it do not carry 
« you into the paths of iniquity in order to obtain your 
« purpoſe, has nothing in it by which chriſtian mora- 
c lity can be offended.” At laſt, he intreats God to 
ſend the exterminating angel before the regiment of 
Catinat, O my God, cauſe victory and death always 
| | * © 
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« to go before them, let their enemies be afflicted with 
« the ſpirits of terror and giddineſs!” I do not know 
whether victory can go before a regiment, and whether 


God ſends forth the ſpirits of giddineſs; but I am ſure 
the preachers of Auſtria, ſay as much to the cuiraſ- 


| fiers of the emperor, and that the exterminating angel 


muſt be at a lols which to attend to. 

The Jewiſh preachers went ſtill farther. We are ex- 
ceedingly edified at the humane prayers with which 
their pſalms are filled. They make no ſcruple of gird- 


ing on the divine ſword, of ripping up women, and of 
daſhing ſucking children againſt the ſtones. The ex- 


terminating angel was not happy in his campaign, he 


became the exterminated angel; and the Jews in re- 


ward of their pſalms were always vanquiſhed and in 
ſlavery. 3 1 

Turn on what ſide you will, and you vill ſee that 
preachers have always encouraged carnage, from one 
Aaron who is pretended to have been the pontiff of an 
horde of Arabians, down to Jurieu the prophet of 
Amſterdam. The merchants of that city being as in- 


telligent as this youth was filly, permitted him to tell 


his ſtory unmoleſted while they employed themſelves in 
ſelling their ſpice and cinnamon. 

C. Very well then; let us not go to war, let us not 
expole ourſelves to the chance of death for the ſake of 
money. Let us be contented with defending ourſelves 
againſt thoſe robbers called conquerors. 


DIALOGUE XI. 
Of the Cope of Prxripr. 


B. 


ELL, and ſhall we ſpeak of the code of perfidy ? 
A. How! by St. George I never heard of 
that right. In what catechiſm have you read concerning 
this duty of a chriſtian? 
B. I find 
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B. I find it every where. The firſt thing which 
Moſes performed with his holy people, was it not to 


borrow by perfidy the moveables ot the Egyptians for 


the purpoſe of going, ſaid they, to facrifice in the de- 
fart? This perfidy, it muſt be confeſſed, is accompanied 


only by ſimple theft; thoſe which are joined with 
murder are much more admirable. The perfidies of 

Ehud and of Judith are very celebrated. Thoſe of 
the patriarch Jacob towards his father-in-law and his 


brother, are only petty tricks, fince he aſſaſſinated nei- 


ther the one nor the other. But long live the perfidy 


of David, who having collected together four hundred 
rogues, deſperate thro' debt and debauchery, having 
made an alliance with a certain petty king named Akis, 
proceeded to murder men, women and children in the 
villages which were under the protection of this petty 


king, and made him believe that he had only aſſaſſinated 


the men, women and children of Saul. Above all, let 


bis perfidy to the good Uriah be praiſed ! bleſſed be the 


wiſe Solomon, the inſpired of God! who cauſed his bro- 
ther Adonijah to be ſacrificed after he had promiſed him 
his life. _ 


We are likewiſe in poſſeſſion of the very celebrated 
perfidies of Clovis the firſt king of France, which might 


ſerve vaſtly to bring morals to perfection. I am par- 
ticularly delighted with his conduct towards the aſſaſſi- 
nators of one Rinomere king of Mans, (ſuppoſing there 
ever was a kingdom of Mans). He cauſed theſe brave 
aſſaſſins to come behind the king and murder him, and 
payed them in falſe money. But as they murmured 


at not having their agreement, he cauſed them to be 
aſſaſſinated in order to regain his falſe money. Almoſt 


all our hiſtories are full of ſimilar perfidies committed by 
our princes, every one of which has built churches and 


tounded monaſtries. | 


Now the example of theſe brave people ought cer- 


tainly to ſerve as a leflon to mankind; for where ſhould 


they ſeck it unleſs among the anointed of the Lord? 


A. It is of ſmall importance to me that Clovis and 
ſuch as him were anointed; but I confeſs to you * 
or 
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for the edification of mankind I could wiſh that all 
civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory were caſt into the fire. I 
ſee ſcarce any thing but the annals of crimes, and whe- 
ther theſe monſters have been anointed or not, their hiſ- 
tory produces nothing bur examples of wickedneſs. 

I remember that I formerly read the hiſtory of the 
grand ſchiſm of the eaſt. I obſerved a dozen popes all 
equally perfidious; all equally deſerving to be hanged at 
Tyburn. And fince the papacy has ſubſiſted amidſt this 
Jong and vaſt inundation of every ſpecies of crime, ſince 
the archives of theſe horrid events have corrected no 
one, I conclude, that the hiſtory is good for nothing. 

C. True; I am even of opinion that romance is 
much to be preferred. We can at leaſt feign and ima- 

gine examples of virtue. But Homer has not feigned a 
{ingle virtuous action in his whole long and monſtorous 
romance of the Iliad. I ſhould prefer the romance of 
Telemachus if it were not almoſt entirely compoſed of 
digreſſions and declamations. But, ſince you have pur 
me upon recollection, here is a part of Telemachus con- 
taining a perfidy concerning which I wiſh to have your 
opinion. bo | 
In one of the digreſſions of this romance, at Book 
XX. Adraſtus king of the Daunians raviſhes the wife 
of a perſon named Dioſcores. This Dioſcores takes 
refuge among the Grecian princes, and attending only 
to the dictates of his revenge, offers to ſlay the raviſher 
their enemy. Telemachus inſpired by Minerva, per- 
ſuades them not to liſten to Dioſcores, and to fend him 
back bound hand and foot to Adraſtus. What do you 
think of this deciſion of the virtuous Telemachus? + 

A. Abominable. It was apparently not Minerva, 

but Tyſiphone that inſpired him. How! to fend this 
r man back that he may be tortured to death, and 
that Adraſtus may completely reſemble David who en- 
joyed the wife by procuring the death of the huſband ! 
The author of Telemachus was miſtaken. This 1s not 
the action of a generous heart but that of a traitor, 
and a malevolent wretch. I ſhould have refuſed the 
offer of Dioſcores, but I ſhould not have delivered him 
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to his enemy. Dioſcores I obſerve was very revengeful, 
but Telemachus was perfidious and unprincipled. 

B. Do you admit of perfidy in treaties ? 

C. It is very common I confeſs. I ſhould be very 
much embarraſſed to determine which were the moſt 
unprincipled in their negociations the Romans or the 
Carthaginians, Louis XI. the moſt chriſtian or Fer- 
dinand the moſt catholic, &c. &c. &c. &c. But I aſk 
5 it be allowable to deceive for the good of the 
| e 2 : 
A. It ſeems to me that there are knaveries which 

are ſo well executed that all the world forgives them : 
there are others ſo grols that all the world condemns 
them. As for us Engliſh we have never impoſed on 
any one. The feeble and weak are the only perſons 
which have reſource to deception. If you wiſh for great 
inſtances of perfidy, addreſs yourſelf to the ltalians of 
the fifteenth and ſixteenth ages. True politics conſiſt in 
playing fair and gaining in the long run: falſe politics 
know only how to pack the cards, and ſooner or later 
are detected. 

B. Very well; but ſuppole it is not diſcovered, or 
that the diſcovery does not take place till all our money 
is gone, and the enemy is become too powerful to be com- 
pelled to render it back. 

C. I think that good fortune is very rare; and that 
hiſtory affords us more inſtances of illuſtrious villains 
puniſhed than happy. 

B. I have but one queſtion more to aſk. Do you 
think a nation may cauſe a public enemy to be poifoned _ 
according to this maxim, Salus reipublicæ Jab. ema lex 
efio? | 
A. You muſt apply to the caſuiſts for a ſolution. 

If any one ſhould make ſuch a propoficion in the Houle 
of Commons, I would vote (God forgive me) that he 
ſhould be poiſoned himſelf, notwithſtanding the averſion 
I have for theſe drugs. I wiſh to be informed why that 
which is a moſt abominable crime in an individual ſhould 
be 1 Innocent in three hundred ſenators, or even in three 


hundred 
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hundred thouſand ? Can number transform a crime into 
virtue? | 

B. I am ſatisfied with your anſwer. You are an 
honeſt and independent man. 


DIALOGUE XIII. 
Of FuxpamenTAL Laws. 
Have heard much of fundamental laws, but have 


they any exiſtence? 
A. Yes—be juſt is the bafis of all laws, and never 


was baſis more frequently ſhaken. 


C. I have lately read one of thoſe ſcarce good-for- 


nothing books that antiquarians are ſo fond of, like as 


naturaliſts amaſs petrified flints imagining from thence 


that they ſhall diſcover the ſecrets of nature. This book 


was written by an advocate of Paris, named Louis 


d' Orleans, who pleaded much againſt Henry IV. before 


the league, and who happily loft his cauſe. Behold how 
this counſellor expreſſed himſelf upon the fundamental 


| laws of France. 


« The fundamental law of the Hebrews was, that 


„ no leper could reign over them. Henry the Fourth, 


«© ig a heretic, therefore he is leprous, and there- 
« fore he cannot by the fundamental law of the 


* church reign in France. The law requires that who- 


« ever reigns in France ſhould be a chriſtian as well as 
« a male. Whoever does not hold the catholick apo- 
ce ſtolick, and Roman faith is no chriftian and believes 
« not in God. Sucha one can no more reign in France 
than the greateſt ſcoundrel in the univerſe, &c.“ 

It is excecdingly true that at Rome whoever believes 
not in the pope, believes not in God, but this is not ab- 
ſolutely true in the reſt of the earth, where this maxim 
is ſubje& to ſome few reſtrictions; and it appears to me 
that Maſter Lovis d'Orleans, advocate to the parliament 
of Paris, did not reaſon altogether fo clearly as Cicero 
and Demoſthenes. 3 
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B. It would give me great pleaſure to ſee what will 
become of the fundamental law, of the holy Roman 
empire, if the electors ſhould even be capricious enough 
to elect a proteſtant Cæſar in the ſuperb city of Franck- 
fort upon the Maine. 
A. Why it would happen in that caſe as it did in the 
caſe of the fundamental law which limited the number of 
the electors to ſeven, becauſe there were ſeven heavens, 
and becauſe the great candleſtick in a jewiſh temple had 
| ſeven branches. 3 

Is it not a fundamental law in France, that the royal 
domaine is unalienable? Yet is it not almoſt wholly 
alienated? I believe you will ſcarcely deny that all 
theſe fundamentals are built on quickſands. Thoſe 
laws, which they call fundamental, like all others, are 
no other than laws of convention of ancient uſages, of 
ancient prejudices, and which change with times and 
circumſtances. Aſk the modern Romans, if they pay 
any reſpect to the fundamental Jaws of the ancient 
Roman republick. It was neceſſary that the royal do- 
maines of England, France and Spain, ſhould remain 
with the crown, when kings like you and me, depended 
upon the produce of their own lands. But at preſent 
when they have their revenues from taxes and exciſe, 
what does it matter, whether they have or have not theſe 
domaines. When Francis I. broke his word with 
Charles V. his conqueror, when he found it moſt con- 
venient to violate the oath he had taken to render up 
Bourgogne, he made it apparent by his counſellors that 
Bourgogne was unalienable, but had Charles V. come at 
the head of a powerful army to prove the contrary, : 
Bourgogne would inevitably have been alienated. 

The fundamental law of a Franche-comie, was to be 
free, when governed by the houte of Auſtria, it was 
afterwards, and continues fo to this day, united, moſt 
intimately and eflentially, to the crown of France. 
The Swiſs have adhered as eſſentially to the empire, 
and to this day have preferved as eſſentially their li- 
berty. 8 
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It is this liberty which is the fundamental law of all 
nations. This is the only law which nothing can annul, 


becauſe it is the law of nature. The Romans may ſay 


to the pope, Our firſt fundamental law was to have a 


king, who reigned over a league of land; our next was 


to elect two conſuls and afterwards tribunes: fince when 
our fundamental law was to be devoured by an emperor, 
then to be maſſacred by a people who came from the 


north, then to fall into anarchy, and then to die of 


famine under the government of a prieſt. We have 
returned at laſt to the true fundamental law, which is 
to be free. Away to other fools with your pardons and 
indulgencies in articulo mortis, depart from a city never 
defigned for you. e . 
B. Amen. 1 Ne 
C. I cannot help hoping that this happy hour will 
yet arrive. It will be a joyful ſpectacle to our grand chil- 
A. Would to God that their grand fathers might 
have this joy! of all revolutions this is the moſt eaſy and 
the leaſt thought of e ; 
B. That is, becauſe as you have already ſaid the 
principal characteriſtic of men is to be fools and cow- 
ards. The Roman rats have not yet learnt the way to 
fix the bell to the cat's neck. PEPE 
C. But ſhall we not admit ſome fundamental laws ? 
A. The law of liberty comprehends them all. When 
no fubaltern tyrant ſhall oppreſs the huſbandman ; whe! 
no citizen ſhall ſuffer impriſonment but in conſequen 


of a legal proceſs before his peers, who ſhall decide be- 


tween him and his proſecutors ; when no man ſhall be 
robbed of his meadow or his vineyard under the pretext 
of public liberty, without receiving ample ſatisfacton; 
when prieſts ſhall teach and practice morality, when they 
ſhall edify , mankind inftead of domineering over them 
and fattening themſelves upon their property, then ſhall 
law reign, and caprice be baniſhed. 
C. Every man is ready to ſet his hand to all this. 
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DIALO GU E XIV. 
That every STATE ought to be independent. 
f B. 


A Fier having ſpoken of the right of killing and poi- 
ſoning in the time of war, let us attend a little to 


how we ought to act in times of peace. 


Firſt how ought ſtates, whether monarchies or repub- 


licks, to be governed ? | | | 
A. By themſelves certainly without any dependance 


powers. 

C. It was exceedingly ſhameful then for England to 
be the vaſſal of a legate. You remember a certain droll 
fellow named Pandulph, who obliged your king John to 
kneel before him, and in this poſture received his pro- 
feſſions of obedience and homage to the biſhop of Rome, 
Innocent III. the lord's vicegerent, the ſervant of the 
ſervants of God, on aſcenſion eve, the 1 5th of May, 1212 ? 

A. Yes, yes, we remember to treat this inſolent ſer- 
vant's ſervant as he deſerves. _ 

B. For the love of truth, Mr. C, do not let us pretend 
to exult on this account. There is not a kingdom in 


Europe that the biſhop of Rome has not beſtowed by 


virtue of his humble and holy perogative. The lord's 
vicegerent Stephanus took away the kingdom of France 
from Chilperic to give it to his chief domeſtic Pepin, 
according to your own hiſtorian Eginard, that is, if the 
writings of this Eginard have not been falſified by the 
monks, as well as many other writings as I ſuſpect. 

The lord's vicegerent Sylveſter gave the kingdom of 
Hungary to duke Stephen, in the year 1001, to pleaſe 
his wife Gizele, who had abundance of dreams. 

The lord's vicegerent, Innocent the Fourth, in 1247, 
gave the kingdom of Norway to a baſtard named Hakin, 
whom the ſaid pope in the plenitude of his power made 
legitimate for fifteen thouſand marks of ſilver, and which 
. 1 | a 


upon foreign powers, or at leaſt on weak and deſpicable 
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as thoſe fifteen thouſand marks of ſilver had not at that 
time any exiſtence in Norway, Hakin was obliged to 
borrow before he could pay. | 

During two whole centuries the kings of Arragon, of 
Caſtile, and of Portugal, held their kingdoms by the 
tenure of paying annually a tribute of two golden livres 
to the lord's vicegerent. We know very well that em- 
perors have been depoſed, or obliged to aſk pardon, or 
aſſaſſinated or poiſoned by virtue of a bull. Not only, 
I ſay, has this ſervant of the ſervants of God beſtowed 
every kingdom without exception where the catholick 
communion prevailed, but he has likewiſe in retaining 


the power, retained the ſweets of that power, and there 


are none of theſe ſtates in which he has not levied tythes 
and tributes of every ſpecies. 5 

He remains to this day lord paramount of the king- 
dom of Naples, from which he has received liege 
homage for theſe ſeven hundred years. The king of 


Naples, the deſcendant of ſo many ſovereigns, continues 


to pay him tribute. The king of Naples is the only 


remaining royal vaſſal in Europe. Juſt heaven! and to 


whom |! 


A. If he will take my advice he will not continue fo 


long. | 

C. I am aftoniſhed when I behold the traces of 
ancient ſuperſtition which ſtill exiſt! By what ſtrange 
fatality has it happened that almoſt all princes have 
voluntarily ſubjected themſelves for the yoke which was 
preſented to them? 


B. The reaſon 1s very plain. In thoſe times princes. 


and barons neither learnt to read nor write, the court of 
Rome underſtood thoſe arts. Theſe gave it that pro- 
digious ſuperiority, ſo many traces of which it ſtil] re- 
tains, - 5 . 


C. But was it poſſible that princes and barons who 


were free ſhould ſubmit ſo tamely to ſuch jugglers. 

A. 1 fee plainly how it was. The ſavages knew how 
to fight, and the jugglers how to govern, But at 
length, when the barons learnt to read and write, then 
the leproſy of ignorance diminiſhed among the magiſ- 
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trates and principal citizens, and they looked the idol 
in the face, before whom they had ſo long licked the 
duſt. The one half of Europe retorts injury for injury 


to the ſervant of the ſervants of God inſtead of homage; 


the other half ſtill kiſſes his feet, but binds his hands, at 
leaſt this is what I have read in a hiſtory which though 
modern is true and philoſophical. I am certain that if 


the king of Naples and of Sicily choſe to renonnce the 


prerogative which he alone poſſeſſes of being liege man 
to the pope, the fervant of the ſervants of God, and of 
giving him every year a little horſe with two thoufand 
golden crowns hung at his neck, all Europe would ap- 
plaud his conduct. ao. 2 
B. And he would be right, for it is not the pope 
who beſtowed the kingdom of Naples. Though the 
Norman murderers, to colour their ufurpations and render 
themielves independent of the emperors to whom they 
had done homage, made their oblations to the holy 
church, the King of the two Sicilies, who is deſcended 
in a right line from Hugh Caper, and not from the 


Normans, is under no ſuch obligation. It is entirely in his 


own choice. | Bs 
The king of France need but fpeak the word, and 
the pope will have no more power there than in 
Ruſſia. We ſhould no longer pay firſt fruits to Rome, 
we ſhould no longer purchaſe permiſſion of the pope to 
marry, to eſpouſe a coufin or a niece; I will take upon 
me to fay that the tribunals of France, called parlia- 

ments would regiſter the edict without remonſtrating. 
We are not yet acquainted with our own powers. 
Whoever ſhould have propoſed fifty years ago to drive 
the Jeſuits from ſo many catholick kingdoms would 
have been thought the moſt vifionary of men. This 
Coloſſus ſtood with one foot in Rome, and the other 
in Paraguay, his arms embraced a thouſand provinces, 
and his head was exalted to the heavens. | paſſed by 

and behold he was no more. = 
A puff would extinguiſh all the, other monks, and 
tlley would diſappear from the face of the earth. 2 
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A. I know it is not the intereſt of the Engliſh that 
France ſhould have leſs monks and more men. But I 
have ſuch an averſion to cowls and beads that I would 


rather ſee France in review than in proceſſion. In a 


word, I am a citizen, and I do not love to look on 
citizens who are no longer ſo, on ſubjects who are the 
ſubjects of a ſtranger, and on patriots who are of no 
country. I wiſh to behold every ſtate perfectly inde- 
pendent. | . 

| You have ſaid that men were blind, that they after- 


| wards blinked, and that at laſt they begin to ſee with 


both eyes, but to whom are they obliged for their ſight? 
Why to five or fix oculiſts who have appeared at different 
periods. 

B, True; but the miſchief is, there are many among 
the blind who are endeavouring to deſtroy the ſurgeons 
who are ſo anxious to effect their cure. 

A. Let us hold however the candle to thoſe only who 
are beſeeching mankind to be couched for theſe mental 
cataracts. 1 


DIALOGUE XV. 
Of the beſt GOVERNMENT. 2235S 


| C. 

HICH among all the ſtates appears to you to 

have the beſt laws, the juriſprudence moſt con- 

formable to the general good, and the happineſs of in- 

dividuals. 5 5 
A. England beyond all contradiction. The proof 
of which is that, amidſt all our diſputes, we continually 


vaunt of our happy conſtitution, and that, in almoſt every 


other kingdom, they continually wiſh for another. Our 
criminal laws are equitable and not barbarous, we have 
aboliſhed the torture againſt which nature raiſes her 
voice in vain in ſo many kingdoms. This horrid method 
of deſtroying the innocent who were feeble, and ſaving 
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the guilty who were robuſt, finiſhed with our infamous 
chancellor Jefferies who joyfully employed this infernal 
cuſtom under James II. | 

The accuſed is judged by his peers, he is never ſup- 
poſed guilty till they are all of one opinion reſpect- 
ing the fat, it is the law alone that condemns the 
culprit when the crime is proved, and not the arbi 
ſentence of a judge, the utmoſt puniſhment is fimply 
death, unattended by ſtudied torments. To ftretch a 
man upon the croſs of St. Andrew, to break his arms and 
his thighs, to put him in this mangled condition upon a 
coach wheel, appears to us a ſpecies of barbarity too 
offenſive to human nature. If for the crime of high 
treaſon we take out the heart of the criminal after his 
death, it is but the remains of an ancient ſavage cuſtom, 
a terrible ceremony which affrights the ſpectator without 
injuring the malefactor. We do not add torments to 
death; neither do we refuſe council to the accuſed. 


We do not put a witneſs whoſe teſtimony does not 
amount to proof, to the neceſſity of lying, leſt he ſhould 


be puniſhed if he retradts. We receive no depoſitions in 
private becauſe that would encourage informers, the pro- 
ceedings are all in public. Secret proceſſes are the in- 
ventions of tyranny. 3 
We have not the ſavage weakneſs of inflicting the 
ſame torments on indecorums as on parricides. This 
cruelty, as fooliſh as it is abominable, is unworthy of us. 
In civil caſes it is the law alone that determines, nor 
is it permitted to be interpreted, as this would be aban- 
doning the fortunes of our citizens to caprice and par- 
tiality. — 5 
If the law has not the power to determine a cauſe, it 
is then carried into the court of equity, and argued be- 
fore the chancellor and his affiſtanrs, and if the caſe is 
of great importance a new law is made, for the time to 
come, in parliament, that is, in the great national aſſem- 
blies. . 
The advocates never ſolicit the judges, that would 
be plainly ſaying, they wiſhed to ſeduce them. A judge 
would be diſhonoured were he to admit viſits from 
counſellors 
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counſellors; they ſeek not ſuch ridiculous honour though 
it might flatter the vanity of a ſhopkeeper. We do nor 
purchaſe the right of judging, neither do we ſell the 

lace of magiſtracy as we would fell a farm. If mem- 

rs of parliament ſometimes ſell their votes to the 
court, they only reſemble thoſe beauties who fell their 
favours and keep it ſecret. The law ordains us to ſell 
nothing but earth, and the fruits of the earth, while, in 
France, the law itſelf fixes the price of the employment 
of counſellor to the king's bench, which they call a 
parliament, and of the prefident himielf, whom they 


call a mortier, Almoſt all offices and dignities are fold 


in France, as they ſell herbs at a market. The chan- 
cellor of France 1s often choſen from the body of the 
counſellors of ſtate, but before any one can be a coun- 


ſellor of ſtate, he muſt firſt have purchaſed the place of 


maſter of requeſts. A regiment is not the price of ſer- 


vices, It is the price of a ſum which the parents of a 


young man pay that he may go and keep open houſe, 


at the expence of others, for three months in the year in 


ſome provincial town. 1 
. You clearly perceive how happy we are in having 
laws that ſhelter us from ſuch abuſes, nothing is arbi- 
trary among us except the favours of the king. He 
dons, the law does every thing elſe. 
If authority illegally infringes the liberty of the leaſt 
Citizen, the law will revenge him. The miniſter of 
ſuch illegal authority is immediately condemned to pay 
a fine to the citizen, and he pays it. 


Add to all theſe advantages the right that every man 


enjoys of ſpeaking by his writings to the whole nation. 
The admirable art of printing is as free, in our iſland, 
as is our ſpeech. Can we help being in love with ſuch 
a government ? ry 5 

We have always, it is true, two parties, but they ra- 
ther ſerve to keep the nation continually on its guard 


than to injure it by diviſion. Theſe parties watch each 


other, and each diſputes the honour of being the guar- 
dian of public liberty. We have quarrels, but always 
_ bleſs that happy conſtitution which gave them birth. 
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C. Tour government is a beautiful, but brittle piece 
of mechaniſm. 


A. We ſometimes give it ſevere ſtrokes, but never 
break it. 

B. Preſerve this 
dom and courage for its foundation; it has coſt you too 
much to be abandoned to deſtruction. Man is born frre; 
the beſt government is that which preſerves the moſt 


poſſible, to each mortal, of this beſt gift of nature. 
But mark what I ſay to you 


DIALOGUE XV. 
Of Errors and ABvSEs. 
I 
TT i is ſaid that the world is governed by errors and 


_ abuſes; is that true? 


B. I believe that in nations where governments are 
eſtabliſhed, that there is at leaſt a third part of errors 
and abuſes, a third part of tolerable cuſtoms, and another 
third of calamities and misfortunes ; ; like as upon the ſea 
you find it equally divided between calms and tempeſts. 


This is what gave birth to Jupiter's two tons and to the 


{& of the Manicheans. 


A. By heaven if Jupiter had two tons his ton of evil 
was the great ton at Heidleberg, and his ton of good, 


was ſcarcely ſo big as a butter firkin. There are ſo 


many abuſes and frauds in the world, that when I went 
to Paris in 1751, they were proclaimed fix times a week 
all the year at the court of King s bench, which they call 
a parliament. 

B. Tes; but to whom ſhall we appeal concerning 


thoſe abuſes which reign in the conſtitution of the 
works. 1 


precious monument which has wiſ. 


Agree with your 
colonies, that the mother and her daughters may not be at 
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Is it not an enormous abuſe that all animals tear and 


devour each other with cruelty for food; nay more, that 


men ſlaughter each other ſtill more furiouſly without 
deſigning even to eat the ſlain? 


C. Oh, fir, pardon me; we formerly fought that 


we might eat one another, but in proceſs of time good 
inſtitutions degenerate. 
B. I have read in ſome book that we do not live, 


upon an average, above two and twenty years. That 
if you take from theſe two and twenty years the time 


loſt in ſleeping, and even while waking, the net produce 
will not be above fifteen years; that from theſe fifteen years 
if you take away infancy, which is no more than a blank 
_ paſſage into exiſtence, and that if you retrench from this 
remainder the time occupied by the torments of the body, 
and the chagrine of that part which we call the ſoul, the 


refidue will not be above three clear years for the moſt. 


happy, and not fix months for the reſt. Is not this an 
intolerable abuſe ? 8 
A. And what the devil concluſion do you draw from 
all this? Would you preſcribe other laws to nature than 
thoſe by which ſhe is governed? 
B. At leaſt I would wiſh for others. ; 
A. That is a certain ſecret to abridge your life till 
more, 
C. Well, well; here let us leave the footſteps of that 
clerk who made this ſaid nature, by which children are for- 
med in the matrix, there frequently to periſh and to 
make their mothers periſh with them, this nature, which is 
the ſource of a diſeaſe that has embittered life, by gliding 
from America to Europe through the ſmall channel of a 
pin, andof the ſmall pox, which has decimated the human 


ſpecies, of the plague an everlaſting reſident in Africa, 


and of the poiſons with which the earth is covered, and 
which vegetate without culture, while wheat 1s only to be 


abuſes only which we ourſelves have introduced. 
B. The lift will be very long, even in the beſt ſocieties; 
for, not to mention the regular art of aſſaſfinating men 


by war, of which we have already ſpoken, we have the 


art 


by incredible labour, We will ſpeak of thoſe 
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art of depriving them of bread and cloathing who culti. 

vate the earth and card the wool: the art of accumulating 

the riches of a whole nation in the coffers of five or fix 
hundred people, the art of publicly and ceremoniouſly 


killing with half a ſheer of paper thoſe who have diſplea- 


fed us, ſuch as a Marſhal 1 a Marſhal de Marilac, 
a Duke of Somerſet or a Mary Stuart. We have the 
cuſtom too of preparing men for death by torturing them, 
that we may know their aſſociates when they could nor 
have had any. We have burning faggots and keen 
poniards. We have ſcaffolds decorated to puniſh meta- 


phyſical diſputes in Baralipton. Not to mention that the 
one half of a kingdom is continually diſturbing the other 


about their loyalty. But I muſt conclude. I could be 


more prolix than Eſdras, were I to have all the abuſes 


written down concerning which I could dictate. 

A. All this is true, but you will not deny that the 

mot part of theſe horrible abuſes are abohſhed in Eng- 
land, and begin to be greatly * among other na- 
tions. 
B. allow it; but whence does it happen that men 
are become ſomething better, and leſs unhappy than 
they were in the times of Alexander the Sixth, St. Bar- 
tholomew and Oliver Cromwell? 


C. Becauſe they begin to think, to obſerve and to 
write well. 


A. Lou are right—ſoperſtition raiſes the ſtorm, it is 


appeaſed by philolophy, 
DIALOGUE. XVI. 
On curious 8 v BJECTS. 


B. 
Propos, Mr. A; pray do you believe that the 
world is very ancient? 
A. My whim is, Mr. B. that it is eternal. 


. That opinion may be ſupported by way of hypo- 
theſis. 
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All the ancient philoſophers believed matter to be 
eternal. And from mere matter to organized matter is 
but one ſtep. | 
C. Hypothetical arguments are very amuſing but 
entirely inconclufive. They are dreams which vaniſh 
before the Bible, for we are always obliged to'refer to the 
—_—_— ; 

A. Oh, without doubt: We all to be ſure think 
that this is the year of our Lord 1760, that from the 
creation of the world, which was made of nothing, to the 
_ univerſal deluge, for which waters were expreſsly created, 

1656 years paſſed away, according to the vulgate, 2309 
according to the Samaritan text, and 2262 according to 
that miraculous tranſlation which we call the ſeptuagint 
texr. But I have always been aſtoniſhed that Adam 
and Eve, our father and mother, together with Abel, 
Cain and Seth, were never known to any one perſon in 
the world except a ſmall Jewiſh horde, who kept the 
thing entirely ſecret till the Jews of Alexandria recol- 
lected themſelves, and, under the firſt and ſecond Ptolemies, 
tranſlated their rhapſodies into bad Greek, which, till then, 
had been utterly unknown to the reſt of the world. 

It is whimfical enough that the title of our family 
ſhould remain depoſited in one ſole branch of our houſe, 
and that too the moſt deſpicable, while the Chineſe, the 
Indians, the Perfians, the Egyptians, the Greeks and the 
Romans never ſo much as heard of either Adam or Eve. 
B. But what is ſtill worſe, Sanconiathon, who in- 
conteſtably lived before the time in which they place 
Moſes, and who, as well as many other authors, made a 
Geneſis according to his faſhion, mentions neither this 
Mr. Adam nor that Mrs, Eve, he gives us very dif- 
ferent parents. „„ LD 4a „ 

C. Whence do you conclude Mr. B. that Sanconia- 
thon lived before the time of Moſes? 

B. Becauſe, had he been cotemporary with, or after, 
| Moſes, he would have mentioned him. Sanconiathon 
wrote in Tyre, which flouriſhed a very long time before 
this Jewiſn horde had taken poſſeſſion of a corner of land 
on the borders of Phœnicia. The Phœnician language 
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was the mother tongue of the country. The Phœni- 
_ Eians had long cultivated letters; the Jewiſh books 
confeſs it in many places. It is expreflly aſſerted *, that 
Caleb poſſeſſed himlelf of the city of letters, named Ca- 
riath-Sepher, that is to ſay, the city of books, after- 
wards called Dabir. Sanconiathon would undoubtedly 
have noticed Moſes, had he lived before or during his 
age. It is not to be ſuppoſed that he would have 
omitted in his hiſtory, the admirable adventures of 
Moſes, or Moyles, ſuch as the ten plagues of Egypt, and 
the waters of the Red Sea, that were ſuſpended on the 
right and on the left, to permit three millions of fu- 
gitive thieves to paſs dry ſhod, which waters immedi- 
- ately ingulphed ſome millions of other men who pur- 
ſued theſe thieves. Theſe are not little obſcure occur- 
rences that a grave hiſtorian would paſs in ſilence. San- 
coniathon ſays not a word of theſe garagantuan prodi- 
cies, therefore he knew them not; therefore he was an- 
terior to Moſes as well as Job, who likewiſe never men- 
tions them. Euſebius, his abbreviator, who collected fo 
many fables, would not have failed to avail himſelf of 
ſo brilliant a teſtimony. A nf 

A. That reaſon cannot be anſwered. No one an- 
cient nation has ſpoken of the Jews, nor like the Jews, 
nor has any one had a coimogony in the leaſt reſpe& 
fimilar to theirs. Theſe unfortunate Jews are ſo modern, 
that they*even have not a word in their language which 
ſigniſies God; they were obliged to borrow the word 
Adonai of the Sidonians, and the word Jehovah or 
Hiao of the Syrians. Their obſtinacy, their ſuperſti- 
tious innovations, and their conſecrated uſury are the 
only things which belong to them alone, and we have 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe that theſe wretches among whom 
tie names of aſtronomy and geometry were abſolutely 
unknown, had never learnt either to read or write till 

\ ey were flaves in Babylon. It has before been proved 


x they were taught the names of the angels, as like- 


Judges, chap. 1. ver. 11; BOY 
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wiſe the name of Iſrael, as the renegade Joſephus him- 


{elf avows. 

C. And have all the ancient nations had a Geneſis 
anterior to that of the Jews, and entirely different? 

A. Inconteſtably. Look at the Shaſter and the 

| Vedam of the Indians, the five kings of the Chineſe, 
the Zend of the firſt Perſians, and the Thaut or Mer- 
curius Triſmegiſtus of the Egyptians. Adam is as much 
unknown in thete books, as are the anceſtors of that 
multitude of marquiſes and barons with which Europe 
ſwarms. 

C. Let us have done with Adam: it * 2a ſorrowful 

ſubject, all our almanacks reckon from Adam. 

A. They may reckon how they pleaſe, almanacks 
are not my archives. 

B. So then Mr. A. you are a pre-Adamite ? 

A. TI am a pre-Saturnian, a pre-Olicrte, a pre-Bra- 
mite, a pre-Pandorite. 

C. And on what foundation do you mean to build 
your fine hypotheſis of an eternal world? 

A. If I explain that to you, you muſt liſten pati- 
ently to ſome few preliminaries. 

1 do not know whether we have hitherto reaſoned well 
or ill, but I know we have reaſoned, and that we are 
all three intelligent beings: intelligent beings cannot 
have been formed by an unintelligible, blind, and inſen · 
fible Being. There is certainly ſome difference between 
the ideas of Newton and the dung of a mule. Newton's 
intelligence, then, is derived from another 2 ? 

When we behold a beautiful machine, we fay it is 
the produce of an excellent workman, and that he bad 
an excellent underſtanding. The world is moſt aſſuredly 
an admirable machine; therefore, an admirable intelli- 
gence muſt exiſt ſomewehere or other. This argument 
is old, but it is not the leſs eſtimable on that account. 

All living bodies are compoſed of levers and pullies, 
which act according to the laws of mechanics and of 
liquids, which the laws of hydroſtatics cauſe perpetually 
to circulate; and when we reflect that theſe beings 
poſſeſs thought, which has no connection or agreement 
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with their organization, we are ſurpriſed in the higheſt 
degree. 

The motion of the ſtars, the revolution of ovr little 
earth about the ſun : every thing is performed in conſe- 
quence of the moſt profound mathematical laws. How 
could Plato who was not acquainted with one of theſe 
laws, the chimerical Plato, who faid the earth was 
founded on an equilateral triangle, and the water on a 
rectangled triangle; the ridiculous Plato who ſaid that 
no more than five worlds could exiſt, becauſe the num- 
ber of regular bodies is limited to five; the ignorant 
Plato, who did not even underftand ſpherical trigono- 
metry, how could he, I ſay, poſſeſs a genius of ſuch 

penetration, or ſo happy an inſtinct, as to call God the 
eternal geometer; or even to perceive the exiſtence of a 
creating intelligence? 


- 


B. I have formerly amuſed myſelf with reading 
Plato. It is evident that Chriſtianity is indebted to 
him for its metaphyſical part. All the Greek fathers 
were incontrovertibly Platoniſts. But what relation has 
all this with the eternity of the world you were ſpeaking of? 
A. Let us proceed in order if you pleaſe. There is 
an intelligence which animates the world. Spinoſa him- 
ſelf allows it. It is impoſſible to contend againſt this 
truth which ſurrounds and preſſes us on all fides. 
C. Yet I have known rebels who deny the exiſtence 
of a creating intelligence, and affirm that motion alone 
has of itſelf produced all we fee and all we are. They 
tell you with confidence that this univerſe was a poſ- 
fible combination, as its exiſtence demonſtrates ; it was 
therefore poſſible that motion alone ſhould make the 
arrangement. Take four ſtars only, Mars, Venus, 


Mercury, and the Earth, let us conſider only their 


relative fituations, and abſtract every other circum- 
ſtance, and let us obſerve how the probabilities ſtand, 
that motion alone ſhould have placed them as they 
are. We have but four and twenty chances in this 
combination; that 'is to ſay, the wager is only four 
and twenty to one, that theſe ſtars ſhould be found 
with reſpe& to each other, in their preſent ſituation. 
Let us add Jupiter to theſe four globes, and the Wager 
Ex 
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will only be one hundred and twenty to one, that Ju- 
piter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, and our globe ſhould be 
placed as we ſee them. * 
Luaſtly, add Saturn, and the chances will be no more 
than ſeven hundred and twenty to one, to place theſe 
ſix principal planets in the arrangement they have at 
preſent with reſpect to diſtance. It is therefore demon- 
ſtrated, that in ſeven hundred and twenty throws, motion 
alone might be capable of placing theſe ſix planets in 
their order. | | p AY 
Join to theſe the ſecondary planets, with all their 
combinations and motions, and every thing which ve- 
getates, lives, thinks, or acts in all theſe globes, and 
nothing more is neceſſary than to encreaſe the number 
of chances; multiply this number to all eternity, to 
that number which our weakneſs calls infinite, and there 
will always remain unity in favour of the world, in 
its preſent ſtate, as produced by mere motion. Ir is, 
conſequently, poſſible that in the eternity of time, mo- 
tion alone might produce the univerſe ſuch as it is. 
Theſe are their arguments. EE es 
A. I beg pardon, my dear friend C. this ſuppoſition 
appears to me extremely ridiculous on two accounts : 
the firſt is, that in this univerſe there are intelligent 
beings, and you cannot prove that motion alone pro- 
duces the underſtanding. The ſecond is, that by your 
own acknwledgment, the odds are infinity to one, and 
the probability muſt indeed be weak, which has infinity 
againſt it. 3 
Yet more; Spinoſa himſelf admits this intelligence. 
Why ſhould you wiſh to go farther than him, and by a 
fooliſh pride, plunge your reaſon into an abyſs into 
which Spinoſa durſt not deſcend ? Do you perceive the 
extreme folly of maintaining that a blind cauſe could oc- 
cafion the ſquare of the revolution of one planet, to be 
always in proportion to the ſquares of the revolutions of 
the other planets, as the cube of its diſtance is to the 
cubes of the diſtances of the others from the common 
center? My friends, the ſtars muſt either be great geo- 
meters, or the eternal geometer has arranged 1. 
5 4 * 0 
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C. No invectives or paſſion, if you pleaſe. Spinoſa 
made uſe of none; it is eaſier to uſe invectives than 
argument. | aſſent to the doftrine of a creating in- 
relligence in the world and am very ready to ſay with 
Virgil. 


Mens agitant molem, & magno ſe corpore er 


I am not one of thoſe who affirm that the ſtars, men, 
animals, vegetables and thought are the effect of a caſt 
of the 8 
A. I beg pardon for being angry; I had the ſpleen; 
but 1 had not the leſs reaſon for being fo. 
B. Let us proceed without vexing ourſelves. Ad- 
mitting the exiſtence of a God, how "could you main- 
tain by way of hypothefis that the world is eternal. 
A. In the fame manner as I would maintain by way 


of thefis, that the rays of the ſun are as ancient as that 


lumnary itſelf. 
C. A very pleaſant fancy indeed! what! are ſmoke 
batchelors in theology, fleas, apes, and we, are we all 
emanations from the divinity ? 

A. There is certainly ſomething divine 3 in a flea: 


it can leap fifty times its own height and has not given 


this 2 to itſelf. 
B. What! have fleas exiſted from all eternity ? 


A. It is neceſſary they ſhould; fince they exiſt to-day 


and were in being yeſterday, and there is no reaſon why 
they ſhould not always have exiſted. For if they be 


uſeleſs they ought never to have been. Do you ſuppoſe 


that the eternal geometer remained inactive for a whole 
eternity? to what purpoſe were it to be a geometer and 
an archite&, to paſs an eternity without building or 
combining. He has produced, therefore his effence is 
to produce: he exiſts neceſſarily, therefore, every thing 
which is in him is eſſentially neceſſary. A being cannot 


be deprived of its effence; for it would then ceaſe to 
be. God is active, and therefore has always acted; 


conſequently the world is an eternal emanation from him- 


felt, Whoever, therefore, admits a God, muſt grant the 


eternity 
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eternity of the world. The rays of light have neceſſarily 
emanated from the luminary for all eternity; and every 
combination 1s a part or proceeding from the combining 
being from all eternity. The man, the ſerpent, the 
ſpider, the oyſter, have always exiſted becauſe their exiſ- 
tence has always been poſſible. 5 
B. What! do you believe that Demiourgos, the 
creating power, the mighty being, has created every 
thing which was to be created ? 5 
A. I imagine fo: for otherwiſe there e uld not 


have been the neceſſary creating power. You would 


make him either an impotent or indolent workman, who 


had accompliſhed no more than a very ſmall part of his 
work. | — 


C. What! is the exiſtence of other worlds impoſ- | 


„ 


A. It may very well be ſo; for if it is not, you muſt 
admit of an eternal and neceſſary cauſe, acting by its 
eſſence, which tho* capable of making things, has ne- 
vertheleſs forborne to do it. Now ſuch a cauſe which 


produces no effect, ſeems to me as abſurd as an effect with- 
out a cauſe. | 


C. Yet many people affirm, that this eternal cauſe 


| has choſen this world out of all the poſſible worlds. 


A. They do not appear poſſible to me, ſince they 


do not exiſt. Theſe gentlemen might as well ſay, that 


God has choſen out of the impoſſible worlds. Cer- 
tainly the eternal artift, ought to have arranged theſe 
poſſible worlds in ſpace. Why, for example, ſhould the 
univerſal, eternal and neceſſary intelligence, who pre- 


ſides over this world, why ſhould he have rejected in 


his idea an earth without . poiſonous herbs, without 


| diſeaſes, plagues or holy offices of inquiſition? it is 


very poſſible that ſuch an earth exiſts; it muſt appear 
ſuperior to ours in the eye of Demiourgos : yet never- 
theleſs we have the inferior one. To fay that this 


happy earth is poſſible, and that he has not beſtowed it 


on us, is to ſay that he poſſeſſes neither reaſon, good- 


neſs nor power. Now, we cannot affirm this; and 


Vor. 1. 2 cConſequently 
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conſequently if he has not given us this perfect earth, it 
is apparently becauſe it was impoſſible to make it. 

B. And who has informed you that this earth does not 
exiſt; it is probably one of thoſe globes which perform 
their revolutions. about Sirius, or the leſſer dog, or the 
bull's eye. 

A. In that caſe we agree; the ſupreme intelligence 
has created all which it was poſſible for him to do; and 
I perſiſt in my idea, that every thing which does not exiſt 
muſt in its own nature be impoſſible. 

C. Space then muſt be filled with globes whoſe per- 
fections riſe one above the other; = we neceſſarily 
poſieſs one of the worſt lots. This is a brilliant thought, 
but by no means conſoling. 

B. On the whole then, you think that the eternal 
creating power, the WR ue intelligence; in a word, 
the great Being, has neceffarily from all eternity pro- 

duced every thing which exiſts. 

A. So it appears to me. 

B. But in that caſe this great Being was not free. 

A. | have told you in our other dialogues an hun- 
dred times that to be free is power. I can conceive no 
other liberty. You know that the liberty of indifference 
is a term void of meaning. 


B. Are you, in conſcience, well convinced of your 
ſyſtem ? 
A. Convinced! I am convinced of nothing, I be- 
lieve that there is an intelligent being, a creating power, 
a God; and as to all the reſt, I explore my way in 
darkneſs. I afirm to-day; to-morrow I doubt; and 
the day after I deny : and thus I may every day deceive 
my ſelf. All the candid philoſophers I have been ac- 
ied with, have confeſſed, when we have converſed 
freely over a bottle, that the great Being had given 
them no greater evidence than mine. 
Do you think that Epicurus always ſaw clearly the 
. of his atoms; that Deſcartes was convinced 
of the exiſtence of his ſtriated matter? Believe me, 
Leibnitz laughed at bis monades and pre- eſtabliſhed 
harmony, T elliamed laughed at his mountains formed 


by 
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by the ſea. The inventor of the organized molecules 
is wiſe and polite enough to laugh with the reſt. Two 
augurs, you know, laugh at the fools when they meer. 
The Iriſh Jeſuit, Needham, is the only one who does not 
laugh at his cels. | 

B. It is true that with reſpect to ſyſtems, we ought 
to reſerve the right of laughing to-day at the ideas of 
yeſterday. 
C. It gives me pleaſure to have found an old 

Engliſh philoſopher, who can laugh after having been 
vexed, and who believes in God. The circumſtance is 
very edifying. 

A. True; I believe in God, and in fo doing I 
believe much more than the Univerſities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and all the prieſts of my country. For all 

theſe people are ſo confined in their notions as to believe 
that God has been worſhipped no more than fix thouſand 
years, while, for my part, I hold that he has been wor- 
ſhipped from all eternity. I cannot admit of a maſter 
without domeſtics, a king without ſubjects, a father 
without children, nor a cauſe without effects. 

C. We are agreed. But anſwer me this with ſin- 
cerity and confidence. Do you believe in a God who 
rewards and puniſhes, who diſtributes joys or pains to 
the creatures which have proceeded from him, and 
which are neceſſarily in his hands as the clay is in the 
hands of the potter? . 
Do you not think Jupiter very ridiculous for having 
kicked Vulcan out of heaven becauſe he was lame of 
both legs? I know of nothing more unjuſt. Now the 
eternal and ſupreme intelligence ought to be juſt ; the 
eternal love ought to cheriſh its infants, and not kick 
them or drive them out of doors, becauſe he himſelf 
has neceſſarily cauſed them to be born with lame legs. 

A. I am acquainted with every thing that has been ſaid 
on this abſtruſe ſubject, yer I am little the better for it. 
I wiſh my tailor, my ſervants, and wy wite to believe 
in God; and imagine that in that caſe I ſhould be leis 

injured by them. ” 
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C. You are ſatirizing and deriding the world. I have 
known twenty devotees who have given their huſbands 
ſtrange heirs. 

Z. And I have known one whom the fear of God 
has reſtrained, and that is ſufficient for my purpoſe. 
What then, according to your opinion, your twenty 
ſhameleſs women, would have been more faithful it 
they had been atheiſts. In a word, all poliſhed natioas 
have admitted of gods who diſpenſed rewards and 
puniſhments; and I am a citizen of the world. 

B. You fay well; but would it not be better if the 
creating inteiligence had nothing to puniſh ? And be- 
fides, how and when will he puniſh ? 

A. I know nothing of myſelf; but once again I re- 
| peat that we ought not to ſhake an opinion ſo uſeful to 
— I abandon all the reſt to you. I will even 
| abandon my opinion of the eternity of the world if you 
abſolutely infiſt on it, tho I am ſtrongly attached to 
this !yſtem. After all, what does it ſignify to us whether 


this world be from eternity or from yeſterday? Let us 


live mildly, let us adore God and be juſt and bene- 
volent: thele are the eſſentials which ought to terminate 


every diſpute. Let the intolerant barbarians be accurſed 


by the whole human race, and let every one think as he 
pleaſes. 
C. Amen. Let us go take a chearful glaſs and bleſs 


the great Bcing of beings. 


DIALOGUE XVI 


| Converſation between the SurERRINTExDANT of 
the Royar ENTERTAINMENTS and the ABBE” 
BRI1ZEL. 


TT is ſome time ſince a lawyer of the order of advo- 
I cates, having been conſulted by a perſon of the order 
of comedians, to be informed how far thoſe who poſſeſs 


2 good voice, noble geſtures, ſentiment, taſte, and - 
the 
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the talents neceſſary for ſpeaking in publick, ought to be 
ſtigmatized and diſgraced, the advocate examined the 
affair according to the order * of the laws. The order 
of convulfionaries having informed againſt this work to 
the order of the grand chambre fitting ar Paris, they 


decreed an order to their executioner to burn the con- 


ſultation, as if it had been the mandate of a biſhop, or 
a book written by a Jeſuit. I flatter myſelf, that they 


will do the fame honour to this little converſation be- 


tween the acting Superintendant of the royal entertain- 
ments and the Abbe Brizel. I was preſent at this con- 
verſation : I have faithtully related it, and here follows 
a ſmall abſtract, that every reader of the order of com- 
mon ſenſe may explain and enlarge it according to his 
pleaſure. __ . 8 

1 will ſuppoſe, ſaid the Superintendant to the Abbe 
Brizel, that we had never heard of theatrical entertain- 
ments before the time of Louis XIV. I will ſuppoſe 
this prince to have been the firſt who ever gave publick 
amuſements; that he cauſed Cinna, Athalia, and the 
Miſanthrope to be compoſed, and procured them to be 
repreſented by lords and ladies, before all the ambaſſa- 


dors of Europe. I beg to be informed whether it would 


have entered into the mind of the curates la Chetardie, 
or Fantin, who are both diſtinguiſhed by the ſame kind 
of adventures, or any other curate, or monk, or reli- 


gious to excommunicate the lords and ladies, and even 
Louis XIV. himfelf; to refuſe them the ſacraments of 


marriage and burial ? | 
Doubtleſs, no, replied the Abbe Brizel, ſuch imper- 
tinent abſurdity could never have entered the mind of 
any one. 5 

I will go farther, ſaid the Superintendant of the royal 
amuſements. When Louis XIV. and all his court 
danced on the ſtage; when Louis XV. and a great 


number of lords of his own age danced in the Salle des 


® The work which this advocate undertook in favor of the theatre, 


and in which much was ſaid about order, was preſented by maſter le 


Dain, and burnt by the hand of the hangman. 
Ge 3 Thuilleries ; 
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Thuilleries; do you think they were excommuni- 
cated? You jeſt with me, replied the Abbe Brizel; 
we are ſufficiently filly and ridiculous, I muſt confeſs, 
but not quite enough ſo, to think fo abſurdly. 
But, continued the Superintendant, you muſt at leaſt 
have excommunicated the pious Abbe d'Aubignac, fa- 
ther Boſſu, ſuperior of St. Geneva, father Rapin, the 
Abbe Gravina, father Brumoy, father Paree, madam 
Dacier, all whom after Ariſtotle have taught the art 
of tragedy and the epopea? We have not yet fallen into 
this exceſs of barbariſm, anſwered the Abbe Brizel; it 
is true that the Abbe La Cofte, Mr. de la Solle, and 
the author of the Nowvelles Ecclefiaſtiques, pretend that 
muſic, public ſpeaking, and dancing are mortal fins; that 
it was not allowable for David to dance, except before 
the ark; and what is yet more, David, Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. did not dance for money; that the empreſs 
of the Romans never ſung but in preſence of ſome per- 
ſons of ker court; and that we do not indulge ourſelves 
in the pleaſure of excommunicating any but thoſe who 
get — by ſpeaking, finging, or dancing in 
Is it therefore clear, ſaid the Superintendant, that if 
there had been a tax levied under the name of menus 
Plaiſirs du roi, and that this tax had ſerved to pay the 
charges of the king's theatre, the king would have incured 
the pain of excommunication, according to the will and 
pleaſure of every prieſt who choſe to hurl this dreadful 
thunder at the head of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
You embarraſs us very much, replied the Abbe Brizel. 
I wiſh to urge the matter with you, returned the 
other ; not only Louis XIV. but the cardinal Mazarin, 
cardinal Richelieu, archbiſhop Triſſino, and pope Leo, 
expended great ſums in cauſing tragedies, comedies and 
operas to be performed; the people hikewiſe contri- 
buted to theſe expences. Yet I do not find in hiſtory, 
that any vicar of St. Sulpice excommunicated pope Leo 
and theſe cardinals on that account. ; 
Why then was Mademoiſelle le Couvreur carried in 
A coach to the corner of the Rue de Bourgogne? Why 
oy n | was 
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was the Sieur Romagneſi, actor in the Italian company, 
why was he buried in the high road like an ancient 
Roman? Why was an actreſs in the diſcordant chorufles 


| of the royal academy obliged to remain three days in 


her cellar ? Why are all theſe perſons burned in a little 
fire, without having a body till the day of judgment, 
and after that eternally burnt, when they have reco- 
vered their bodies? For no other reaſon, ſay you, but 
becauſe we pay twenty ſols for admittance into the pit. 
Yet theſe twenty ſols do not change the nature of 
things. Things are neither better nor worſe, whether 
they be paid for, or whether they be given gratis. A 
de-profundis takes a foul out of purgatory equally well, 
whether it be chanted to muſic for ten crowns, or ſung 
in full chorus for twelve francs, or pſalmodied for cha- 
rity. Therefore Cinna and Athalia are not more dia- 
bolical, when they are repreſented for twenty ſous, than 
when the king thinks proper to oblige his court. Nei- 
ther Louis XIV. when he danced for his pleaſure, nor 
the empreſs, when ſhe played in an opera, were excom- 
municated ; it cannot therefore be juſt to excommuni- 
cate thoſe who give the ſame pleaſure for money, with 


the permiſſion of the king of France or the empreſs. 


The Abbe Brizel felt all the force of this argument, 


and anſwered thus: there are temperaments ; every thing 


wiſely depends on the arbitrary will of a curate or a 
vicar. We are fo wiſe and fo diſcerning in France, that 
we have no other certain rule. They durſt not bury the 
illuſtrious and inimitable Moliere in the pariſh church 
of St. Euſtatia; but he had the good fortune to be con- 
veyed into the chapel of St. Joſeph, according to our 
commendable and wholeſome cuſtom of making charnel 
houſes of our remples. It is true that St. Euſtatia is fo 
great a ſaint, that their could be no method of carrying 


to him by four habited bearers, the corps of the infa- 


mous author of the Miſanthrope. But however, St. 
Joſeph affords ſome conſolation; for holy ground is 


holy ground. There is a prodigious difference between 


conſecrated and unconſecrated ground; and beſides, the 


better the man, the better is his ground. That in 


which 
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which Moliere is laid, has acquired ſome reputation on 
that account. Now this man being buried in a chapel}, 


cannot be damned like Mademoiſelle le Couvreur and 


Romagneſi, who are buried in the highway. Perhaps 


he is in purgatory for having written Tartuffe; but 
1 will not venture to ſwear it. But I am convinced 


of the ſalvation of John Baptiſt Lulli, firſt violin to 
Mademoiſelle, muſician and ſuperintendant of the 
muſic to the king, who played in Carifilli and Pour- 
ceaugenac, and who beſides was a Florentine: he is 
mounted to heaven as I ſhall mount myſelf. This 1s 


evident and indiſputable ; for he has a fine marble tomb 


in the church of St. Euſtatia, He has not come near 


the layſtall: good and bad luck are all in this world — 


Thus it was the Abbé Brizel argued like a powerful 
D 8 
The Superinten dant of the royal entertainments who 


was acquainted with hiſtory, replied thus to him: you 


have heard of the reverend father Girard; he was a 
ſorcerer, this is an allowed fact. It is affirmed that he 
enchanted his penitent by whipping her gently: befides 


which he breathed upon her, according to the univerſal 
and eſtabliſhed cuſtom of ſorcerers. Sixteen judges 


declared Girard a ſorcerer; yet he was buried in holy 
ground. Tell me why a map who is at once a Jeſuit 
and a ſorcerer is yet allowed, notwithſtanding theſe two 
titles, the honors of ſepulture, while Mademoiſelle de 
Clairon would not obtain them if ſhe had the misfortune 
ro die immediately after having played Paulina, which 


Paulina goes off che ſtage for no other purpoſe than to be 


baptized? | 
I have already told you, replied the Abbe Brizel, that 
the thing is arbitrary. I would bury Mademoiſelle de 


Clairon with all my heart, if there were a large fee to be 


gained; but 1' 1s poſſible to find a care who might make 
a difficulty of the thing; in that caſe ncbody would 
think of making a diſpute in her favor and be cited 
before the parliament. His majeſty's actors are in general 
of poor families: their relations have neither intereſt 
nor money enough to gain a law-ſuit, and the public cares 
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very little about it. They enjoyed the talents of Ma- 
demoiſelle le Couvreur during her life, and after her 
death they ſuffer her to be treated like a dog, and _ 
laugh at the circumſtance. 

The example of ſorcerers is much more ſerious. It is 
certain that there formerly were ſorcerers; and it is as 
certain that there are none now, in ſpite of the fixteen 
provincials who believed Girard to be fo ſkilful. Never- 


theleſs the form of excommunication remains unaltered. 


So much the worſe for you, if you have no ſorcerers; 


we ſhall not think of changing our rituals becauſe the 


world is changed; we are like the phyſician de Pour- 
ceaugnac; We Want 2 patient and we will catch him 
where we Can. 

We likewiſe excommunicate locuſts ; they exiſt, and 
I muſt confeſs it is deplorable that they continue to 
affront them; for they do not ſeem to regard ir. I have 
ſeen clouds of them in Picardy; it is very dangerous to 


affront great companies, and to expoſe the thunders 


of the church to the deriſion of powerful perſons; but 
as to three or four hundred poor comedians which are 


ſpread over France, there is nothing to be feared from 


: treating them like the locuſts. 
Il ſhall proceed to tell you ſomething a little more con- 
vincing, Mr. Superintendant. Are not you the fon of 
a farmer - general? No, Sir, replied the Superintendant ; 
my uncle had that place; my father was receiver-general 
of the finances, and both were ſecretaries to the king, 


as well as my grandfather. Very well then, replied 
Brizel, your uncle, your father, and your grand-father 


are excommunicated, anathematized and damned to all 
eternity, and whoever doubts it is a monſter of impiety, 
or in a word, a philoſopher. 

The Superintendant at this diſcourſe was at a loſs to 


determine whether he ſhould laugh at the Abbe or kick 


him. He choſe the former. I ſhould be glad, fir, ſaid 


| he to Brizel, if you would ſhew me the bull or the coun- 


eil which condemns the receivers of the finances of the 
king or the adjudicators of the five great farms. 
wy will ſhew you twenty councils, replied Brizel : 
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nay, | 
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nay, I will ſhew you more: you ſhall read in the * 
that all receivers of the revenues are put in the ſame 
claſs with pagans, and you may learn from the ancient 
conſtitutions that it was not permitted for them to enter 
the church in the firſt ages. Sicut ethnicus & publicanus 


has been invariable upon that article. The anathema 
pronounced againſt the farmers- general and the receivers 
of the cuſtoms has never been revoked, and would you 
deſire them to revoke that which was pronounced againſt 
the actors, who during the firſt ages, played the ¶ ddipus 
of Corneille. Begin by extricating your father, your 


und with his majeſty's company. 
You talk extravagantly, Mr. Brizel, ſaid the Inten- 


dant; my father was the lord of the manor, he is interred 


in his own chapel, my uncle erected a marble mauſoleum 
to his memory, as fine as that of Lully, and if the 
_ curate had ever told him any thing about his etbnicus 
and pablicanus, he would have thrown him into the 
darkeſt hole in his dungeon. I can very well believe 
that St. Matthew having been a receiver of cuſtoms him- 


ſelf, ſhould pronounce damnation upon the employment, 


and. that people ſo employed during the primitive times 
were not permitted to approach farther than the church 


porch ; but you will allow that nobody dares openly ſay this 
at prefent: if we are excommunicated it is done under 
the roſe, 

You are exceedingly right, faid miar. Our prieſts 
leave etbnicus and publicanus to the goſpel. They open 
not the ancient rituals, but live peaceably with the 
farmers-general, provided they put money enough in 
the plate when they adminiiter the bleſſed bread. 
| This anſwer ſomething pacified the Intendant, but he 
could not very well digeſt e:bnicus and publicauus. Tell 
me, I beſeech you, my dear Brizel, ſaid he, whereforc 


have they inſerted that fatire in the primitive books, and 


why did they treat us fo cavalierly. 
I be reaſon is very plain, replied Brizel, Thoſe who 
3 this anathema were needy people; three- 


fourths 


is a paſlage very well known: the law of the church 


ndfather and your uncle from hell, and we may com- 
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fourths of them were Jews, the reſt were a mixture of poot 
Greeks. The Romans were their maſters, and the receivers 
of the tributes were either Romans or choſen by the Ro- 
mans. This was as certain a ſecret to attract the ill will of 
the populace, as to anathematize the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms. Conquerors, maſters, and their deputies, are 
always deteſted. The populace croud to hear thoſe 
who preach equality to the poor, and damnation to tax- 
gatherers. Do but cry out in the name of God againſt 
power, and impoſts, and you will infallibly have the 
mob on your fide, if you are ſuffered to proceed; and 
when your mob is ſufficiently numerous you will find 
artful men enough who will put the ſaddle on their 
backs, and the bridle in their mouths, and mount them 
to overthrow ſtates and depoſe kings. They then 
begin to build a new edifice, but they 
materials of the firſt though rude and untormed becauſe 
they are dear to the 
anew with marble, gold and precious ſtones, and are 
| laviſh of ornaments; but there are always antiquarians who 
prefer ancient flints to modern marble. 
This, Sir, is a conciſe hiſtory of what has happened 


to ourielves. France has been long in a ſtate of barba- 


rity, it begins at preſent to be civilized ; but there are 
ſtill many who are attached to their ancient barbariſm. 
We have, for example, ſome few well meaning people 
who would, agreeable to the goſpel, take from the 
farmers-general their immenſe riches, and who would 
likewiſe deprive the public of an art as noble as it is 
innocent, which no goſpel has proſcribed, and m_—_— 
which no apoſtle has ſpoken. But the rational par 


of the clergy, leave the financiers to damn — 


in peace, and only permit the comedians to be excom- 
municated for the forms ſake. 


I perceive, ſaid the Intendant, that you do not ——Y 


the financiers becauſe they invite you to dinner, and that 
you haraſs the comedians becauſe they have nothing to 
give; but do you forget, Sir, that the comedians are 
hired by the king, and that you ought not to _ 

is 


preſerve the 
people. They face the building | 
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his majeſty's comedian performing the part of Cinna or 
Polyeuctus by his majeſty's command? 

And whence do you conclude, ſaid Brizel, that we 
have no power to damn an officer of the king's ? 
From your libertics of the Gallican church, I tup- 
poſe. But do not you know, that we excommunicate 
kings themſelves? We have proſcribed Henry the Great, 
Henry the Third, Louis the Twelfth, the father of the 
people, while he covened a council at Piſa, with Philip 
le Bel, Philip the Auguſt, Louis the Eiahth, Philip the 
Firſt, and the holy king Robert; notwithſtanding his zeal 
in burning the heretics. Remember we are the maſters 
of kings, can anathematize them, or deſtroy them by 
ſudden death, and will you after that lament that our 
wrath ſhould ſometimes fall on the princes of the 
theatre. 
The Intendant was rather vexed, and anſwered ſhortly, 
excommunicate my maſters, Sir, if you pleaſe, they have 
the power to puniſh you; but recolle& I am the perſon 
who delivers her majeſty's orders to the actors to come 
and perform before her. If they are out of the boſom 
of the church, fo am I; if they commit mortal fins by 
performing virtuous pieces, and mak ing virtuous men 

„Iam the perſon who occafions them to fin; if 
they all go to the devil, I am the perſon who conducts 
them to his preſence. I receive my orders frum the 
lords in waiting, they are more culpable than J am, 
the king and queen, who ifſue theſe orders for amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction, are a hundred times more culpable 
fill. If you take away the ſoldiers from the church, 
you muſt certainly rake away the officers and generals 
alſo. You cannot extricate yourſelf from this difficulty, 
Pleaſe to obſerve to what exceſs you carry this ab- 
furdity; you ſuffer citizens in her majeſty's ſervice to be 
throwa to the dogs, while at Rome, and in every other 
country they treat them reſpectfully both before and after 
death. N 

To this Brizel replied; don't you ſee that we are a 
ſerious, grave people, and conſequently fſuperior in all 
things to other nations. The halt of Paris are convul- 

1 1 ſionaries, 
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ſionaries, and it is neceſſary that ſuch people ſhould ty- 
rannize over theſe libertines, who are ſo contented to 
obey the king, who do not think of controlling his 
actions, who love his perſon, who contribute with ala- 
crity towards the ſupport of his glory and his throne, 
who do their duty and paſs their lives in tranquillity 
and in cultivating the arts, who reſpe& Sophocles and 
Euripides, and dainn themſelves to live like honeſt 
men. | 

I cannot help confeſſing that this world is a compound 
of knaves, fools, and fanatics, among whom there is a 
ſma'l ſcle& ſociety, called in France, la bonne Compagnie. 
This ſmall ſociety being rich, well educated, inſtructed 
and refined, is the flower of the human ſpecies. It is 
for the entertainment of theſe, that elegant pleaſures are 
invented, it is to give delight to thefe that the greateft 
men have laboured, it is theſe who confer reputation 
and, in a word, it is theſe who deſpiſe us whenever they 


come into our company, though they behave to us with 
politeneſs. We all labour to gain admiſſion among this 


ſmall] number of choſen men, and from the Jeſuits to 


the Capuchins, from father Queſnel to the raſcal who 


writes the Gazette Eccleſiaſtique; we take a thouſand 
forms to gain credit with this ſmall number, of which 
however we can never be. a . 5 

If we find ſome lady who liſtens to us we perſuade 
her that it is neceſſary in order to go to heaven to have 


pale cheeks, and that the colour of red is a mortal fin 


among the ſaints in Paradiſe. Thus the lady forſakes 
her rouge, and we take care of her money. 

We love to preach becauſe we let our pews, but how 
can it be ſuppoſed that men of underſtanding can liften 
to a dull diſcourſe divided into three heads, who have 
their minds full of delightful paſſages from Cinna, from 
Polyeuctus, from the Horatii, from Pompey, from 
Phedra and from Athalia. It is this which makes us 
deſpair. GD LR 

We viſit a lady of quality, and we aſk what ſhe thinks 
of the laſt ſermon of the preacher of St. Roche; her ſon 
replies by a quotation from Racine. Have you read, ſay 
we, L'Oecuvre de fix Jours. We have read a new tragedy 


ſay 
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ſay they. In truth, the time approaches when we ſhall 
only govern the vulgar and the deformed. This will 


put us in an ill. humour, and then we will excommunicate 


all we can. 


It is not thus at Rome and the other European ſtates. 


When they have chanted a beautiful] maſs with grand 
choruſſes, in four parts, to St. John de Latran, or St. 
Peter, and when twenty eunuchs have trilled forth a 
motet, their buſineſs is done; they go in the evening 
and drink chocolate at the opera of St. Ambroſe, and 
no body dreams of having any thing more to ſay to the 
ſaints on that day. They take care not to excommuni- 
_ cate fignora Cuzzoni, ſignora Fauſtina, or fignora Bar- 
barini, much leſs ſignor Farinelli, who is a knight of 
Calatrava, and an actor at the opera, and who has dia- 
monds as big as my thumb. Thoſe people, who among 
them are their maſters, are never their perſecutors ; - thus 


you ſee a king who is never contradicted, is always a 


good king, however ſmall his fhare of common ſenſe. 


The inſignißcant people who ſeek to be maſters, are 


the only wicked and ſpiteful people there. They, and 
they only, become pertecutors, in order to make them- 


ſelves conſiderable. The power of the pope in Italy, 


makes it unneceſſary to excommunicate men of under- 
ſtanding with eftimable talents. None but the Parifian 
animals with plaiſtered hair and trifling minds are ob- 
liged to force themſeves into notice. If they do not 
cabal, if they do not preach up auſterity, if they do not 


utter their exclamations againſt the fine arts, they are 


unnoticed, annihilated in the multitude. Dogs do not 
attract the attention of paſſengers, unleſs they ſnarl and 
bark; and people wiſh to be noticed. Jealouſy is the 
great incentive to action in this world. I have told you 
our ſecret, do not betray me, and you will very much 
oblige me if you will procure me a private box for the 
firſt tragedy of Mr. Coldarcau, 
I will promiſe you that, ſaid the Intendant, but finiſh 
the relation of your myſteries if you pleaſe, How does 
it happen that there is not one to whom I have ſpoken 
on this ſubject candid enough to confeſs, that to excom- 
municate a ſociety in the ſervice of the king, is the 


height 
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height of inſolence and ridicule ? And why does no one 


— to break through ſo ſcandalous a cuftom ? 


I believe you have already anſwered this, ſaid Brizel, 


when you aſſerted that ours is the kingdom of contra- 
diction. To ſpeak ſeriouſly ; France is the land of wit 
and folly, of induſtry and lazineſs, of fanaticiſm and 
_ philoſophy, of gaiety and pedantry, of laws and op- 
pre ſſions, of good taſte and impertinence. The ridi- 
culous contradiction of the glory of Cinna, and of the 
iafamy of thoſe who perform Cinna; the right of the 


| biſhops to a particular ſeat at the repreſentation of Cinna, 


and the right to anathematize the actors, the author, 


and the ſpectators, are incompatibilities worthy of the 


follies of this people. However, find me throughout 
the world an eſtabliſhment that is not contradictory. 


The apoſtles and the fifteen firſt biſhops of Jeruſalem 


having been circumciſed, tell me why you are not cir- 
cumcited? Why do you eat hogs puddings, ſince the 
prohibition to eat hogs puddings has never been taken 
away ? The apoſtles having earned their bread by ma- 


nual labour, why do their ſucceſſors wallow in riches, 


and ſrek for honours? Joſeph was a carpenter, and his 
divine fon condeſcended to be bred to the bufinels. 
Wherefore then has his holy vicar driven emperors from 


their thrones, and ſeated himſelf without ſcruple in 
their place? Wheretore, during the primitive times did 


they excommunicate and anathematize all thoſe who 
ſaid that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Father and 
the Son, and why at preſcnt do * damn all thoſe 
Who think to the contrary ? 

Since it is expreſsly forbidden in the goſpel to re- 
marry after a divorce, why are we permitted in this 
_ caſe to re-marry ! 
be annulled at Paris, and ſubſiſt at Avignon? 
| You are a friend to the theatre, explain upon what 
principles we applaud the brutal and factious inſolence 


of Joad, who beheads Athalia becauſe ſhe would educate 


her grandſon Joas herſelf, fince if a prieſt among us 


ſhould dare to attempt any thing fimilar againſt any of 


the blood royal, there is not a ſingle citizen but would 
condemn him to the moſt exemplary puniſhmen:. 
1 a All 


? Tell me how the fame marriage can 
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All depends upon cuſtom; dancing for inſtance, hag 


been a religious ceremony with almoſt all nations. The 


Jews dance for devotion. If the archbiſhop of Paris 
were to think proper at high maſs, piouſly to dance a 
chaconne or an allemande, we ſhould laugh as much as 
at his billets de confeſſion. At Madrid, they ſtill perform 
on faſt days their ſacramental acts. One comedian re- 
preſents Jeſus Chriſt, another the devil; one actreſs is 
the holy Virgin, another is Mary Magdalen at her toilette, 
Harlequin ſays Ave-Maria, and Judas repeats his Pater- 
noſter. 0 

They ſtill continue at certain times ceremoniouſly to 


burn the deſcendants of our good father Abraham, that 
is, the Jews, and while they are roaſting, they very 


gravely ſing the pious ſongs of one of their kings tranſ- 
lated out of Hebrew into bad Latin. Notwithſtanding 
all this, there is as much common ſenſe, politeneſs and 
wit at the court of Madrid as at any court in Europe. 


At Rome they ſanctify horſes: were benedictions 
pronounced at St. Genevieve on the ſame ſubject, half 


Paris would proclaim it ſcandalous. | 
I have no intention to make a catalogue of all the 


contradictions of the world, my life would be ſpent in 


the employment. Not only do we contradict each other 
perpetually in our principles and actions, but all pro 

feſſions are contradictory to one another. It is a m 
war which will never be finiſhed. The churchman is 
the enemy of the lawyer, and the lawyer of the cour- 
tier, the canon of the monk, and certain comedians of 
certain other comedians. Each loyally gives his neigh- 


bour every diſguſt in his power. The worſt ſpecies of 


all I confeſs, is that of pretended reformers ; thefe are 
valetudinarians who are vexed to ſee others in health, 
and they forbid ragouts becauſe they dare not eat them. 
I love your frankneſs, faid the Intendant. Let us 
leave them in peacable poſſeſſion of their ancient follies, 
they may perhaps fall of themſelves, and our grand 
children will think us ſenfible people, like as we think 
our fathers were fools. Let us leave the Tartuffes to 
bawl a little longer, and to-morrow I will take you to 
* the comedy or Tartuffe. 1 
1 ne 
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The LITE of MoLIERE, with a Short Account 
of his PIECES. | : 


[The following Life of Moliere was intended to have 
been prefixed to a 4to. edition of his works printed at 
Paris. An author exceedingly well known was defired 
to write the life, as well as a ſhort analyſis of his dif- 
ferent works deſigned to have been placed at the head 

of each piece. Mr. Rouillé, the Editor, however, 
gave the preference to a perſon of the name of La 

rre. There are more examples than one of this kind. 
The work of the unfortunate rival of La Serre was 
publiſhed at a great diſadvantage, ſince it was only 
proper to accompany an edition of Moliere, for which 
purpoſe it was wrote. It has been ſaid that fome 
curious people have deſired a republication of this 
trifle, and we have accordingly given it, notwithſtand- 
ing the repugnance of the author, who was thus 
cruſhed by La Serre. | 


THE taſte which ſo many readers diſcover for trifles, 
and the deſire of ſwelling that into a volume 
which ought to be compriſed in a few pages, are reaſons 
why the lives of celebrated men are almoſt always ſpoilt. 
by uſeleſs details and popular ſtories, which are gene- 
rally as falſe as they are infipid. To theie they have 
frequently added unjuſt criticiſms on their works. This 
happened to the edition of Racine, printed at Paris in 
1722. We ſhall endeavour to avoid this rock in the 
following ſhort hiſtory of the life of Moliere; nothing 
ſhall be faid of him but what is believed to be true and 
worthy to be ſaid, and no judgment will be hazarded 
upon his works contrary to the ſentiments of an en- 
lihgtened public. ” 
Jean Baptiſte Poquelin, was born in the year 1620, 
at a houſe in Paris, which is ſtill ſtanding under the 
Piliers des Halles. His father, Jean Baptiſte Poquelin, 
Vol. I. H h who 
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who was the King's valet de chambre and upholſterer, 
as well as a broker, and Anne Boutet his mother, gave 
him an education too conformable to their profeſſion, 
for which they defigned him. He continued to the age 
of fourteen in their ſhop, having learnt nothing but his 
trade, and to read and write ſome little. His parents 
obtained for him the reverſion of their employment 
under the king, but his genius called him elſewhere. Ir 
has been remarked, that thoſe who have acquired fame 
dy the fine arts, have cultivated them contrary to the 
will of their parents, and that nature in them has always 
been ſuperior to education. | 
Poquelin had a grandfather who loved plays, and who 
took him ſometimes to the Hotel de Bourgogne. The 
young man ſoon felt an invincible averſion to his pro- 
effion. His taſte for ſtudy began to appear; he preſſed 
his grandfather to obtain permiſſion for him to go to 
college, and he at laſt extorted the conſent of his tather, 
who gave him an allowance, and ſent him as a day 
ſcholar to the Jeſuits, but it was with the repugnance of 
2 citizen, who believed the fortune of his ſon entirely 
ſpoilr if he became ſtudious. 1 
The young Poquelin made that kind of progreſs at 
college which might be expected from the earneſt de- 
ſire he expreſſed to be ſent there. He continued his 
ſtudies at this place five years, and went through the 
various claſſes with Armand de Bourbon, firſt prince of 
Conti, who afterwards became protector of letters and 
of Moliere. 3 
There happened to be then in the college two youths, 
who afterwards acquired great reputation in the world. 
Theſe were Chapelle and Bernier, the latter known by 
his voyages to the Indies, and the other by his natural 
and eaſy verſes, which gained him the more reputation 
becauſe he was not ambitious of becoming an author. 
Chapelle was the natural fon of L*Huillier, a 
of fortune, who took particular care of his education, 
and to incite emulation, he gave him young Bernier for 
a companion in his ſtudies, whoſe parents were very poor. 
Inſtead of giving his natural child an ordinary precep- 
| | I | dot 
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tor taken at hazard, as is the cuſtom with many fa- 


thers to their legitimate children who bear their 
names, he engaged the celebrated Gaſſendi to be tutor 
to his ſon. | 

Gaſſendi having happily diſcovered the genius of Po- 
quelin, aſſociated him in the ſtudies of Chapelle and 
Bernier, There never was a more illuſtrious maſter, nor 
one who was more happy in illuſtrious pupils. He in- 
ſtructed them in the Epicurean philoſophy, which tho 
equally falſe with the others, had at leaſt more method, 
more the reſemblance of truth, than that of the ſchools, 
and was without its barbarity. 

Poquelin continued to improve himſelf by the leſſons 
of Gaſſendi, and when he left the college, received a ſet 
of moral principles from this philoſopher, which were 
more uſeful than his phyſics, and from which he very 
rarely deviated during the courſe of his life. 

His father having become infirm and incapable of 
working, he was obliged to ſupply his place in his em- 
ployment near the king, and while he attended Louis 
XIII. in Paris, his paſſion for the ſtage revived with all 
its force. | - 

The theatre was then beginning to flouriſh ; that part 
of the Belles Lettres which is ſo much deſpiſed in me- 
diocrity, contributes to the glory of a ſtate when brought 
to perfection. | 5 

Before the beginning of the year 1625, they had no 
_ comedians reſident at Paris. Some farcical performers 
went, as in Italy, from city to city. They played the 
pieces of Hardy, of Moneretien, or of Baltaſon Baro. 
Theſe authors fold their works to the comedians for ten 
crowns a piece. | oy 

Pierre Corneille reſcued the theatre from barbariſm 
and contempt, towards the year 1630. His comedies, 
which weg, as good for his age, as they would be bad 
for ours, were the cauſe of a company of comedians 
being eſtabliſhed at Pagis. The delight that the Car- 
dinal de Richlieu took in theſe ſpectacles, preſently after 
brought the taſte for Ws: performance into — 

2 and 
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and there were more particular ſocieties of performers 
then, than there are now. | 
Poquelin aſſociated himſelf with ſome young people 
who had a talent for declamation, and they played in 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and in the Quartier St. 
Paul. This ſociety ſoon eclipſed all the others, and 
were called the illuſtrious theatre. We may ſee by a 
tragedy called Artaxerxes, written at this time by a 
perſon of the name of Magnon, and printed in 1645, that 
it was repreſented upon the illuſtrious theatre. 

It was at this period that Poquehn feeling his genius, 
took the reſolution to deliver himſelf to its guidance, to 
become at once author and comedian, and to derive from 
his talents utility and glory. 5 . 

We know that among the Athenians, authors often 
played in their own pirces, and were not thought diſ- 
honoured by ſpeaking with grace before their fellow ci- 
tizens. He was more encouraged by that idea, than re- 
tarded by the prejudices of his age. He took the name 
of Moliere, and in changing his name, he followed the 
example of the Italian comedians, and of thoſe of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. A perſon, the name of whoſe fa- 
mily was Le Grand, called himſelf Belleville, in tragedy, 
and Turlipin in farce, whence is derived the word 
Turlupinage. Hugues Gueret was known in ferious | 
Pieces by the name of Flechelles; in farce he always 
played a certain part that they called Gautier-Garguille. 
Harlequin and ſcaramouch were only known by their 
theatrical names. There had been a former comedian 
called Moliere, the author of the tragedy of Polixene. 

The new Moliere was unknown during all the time of 
the civil wars in France: he employed theſe years to culti- 
vate his talent and prepare ſome pieces. He made a col- 
lection of Italian ſcenes from which he compoſed ſome 
little comedies for the provinces. Theſe firft rude un- 
formed eſſays had more of the bad taſte of the Italian 
theatre, whence he took them, than of his own genivs, 
which had not had an oppertunity of diſplaying its 
powers. Genius extends or contracts itſelf according as 
It is influenced by the things around us. He wrote for 

3 the 
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the provincial theatres Le Docteur Amoureux, Les trois 
Docteurs Rivaux, Le Maitre d'Ecole, works, of which 
nothing remains except the titles. There are two pieces 
of this kind preſerved by the curious; the one is Le 
Medicin Volant, and the other La Jaloufie de Barbou- 
ille. They are in proſe, and without interruption. Some 
of the phraſes and incidents of the firſt are inſerted in 
Le Medecin Malgrẽ Lui; and in La Jalouſie de Barbou- 
ille, there is a rude ſketch of the third act of George 
Dandin. 

The firſt regular five-a&t piece which he compoſed was 
L*Etourdi, it was repreſented at Lyons in 1653. They 
had in that city a company of country comedians, who 
were abandoned as ſoon as Moliere's company appeared. 

Some of the actors belonging to this old company 
joined Moliere, and he departed from Lyons for the 
ſtates of Languedoc, with a tolerable good company, 
compoſed principally of the two brothers named Gros- 
Rene, of Duparc, a paſtry-cook from the ſtreet St. Ho- 
nore, and the females were Duparc, Bejart and'De Brie. 
The prince of Conti who had aſſembled the ſtates of 
Languedoc at Beziers, recollected that he had ſeen 
Moliere at college, and gave him a diſtinguiſhed pro- 


teftion. He played before the prince L'Etourdi, Le 


Depit Amoureux, and Les Precieuſes Ridicules. 
This laſt little piece being compoſed in the country, 

ſufficiently proves that the author had only the ridiculous 

manners of the provincials in view, but he afterwards 


found that the work might pleaſe the court and the city 


likewiſe. 85 

Moliere was then thirty-four years old; this was the 
age at which Corneille wrote the Cid. It is very difficult 
to ſucceed before that age as a dramatic writer, as it 


requires a thorough knowledge of the world, and of the 


human heart. 1 
They pretend that the prince of Conti would have 
made Moliere his ſecretary, and that happily for the 
glory of the French theatre, Moliere had the reſolution 
to prefer his theatrical talent to ſo honourable an employ- 


ment. If this be true, it does equal honour to the prince 


and the poet, 
H h 3 | After 
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After travelling for ſome time over all the provinces 
and playing at Grenoble, Lyons, and Rouen, he came 
at laſt to Paris in 1658. The prince of Conti intro- 
duced him to Monfieur, the only brother of Louis 
XIV. and Monſieur preſented him to the king, and 
the queen-mother. He. and his company performed 
the tragedy of Nicomede before their majeſties the fame 
year, upon a theatre raiſed by order of the king in the 
guard houſe of the old Louvre. 
| ® There had been comedians eſtabliſhed for ſome time 

at the Hotel de Bourgogne, who at firſt aſſiſted this new 
company. After the repreſentation of Nicomede, 
Moliere advanced to the front of the ſtage, and took 
the liberty to make a diſcourſe to his majeſty, in which 
| he thanked the king for his indulgence, and with great 
_ addreſs praiſed the comedians of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, whoſe jealouſy he had reaſon to fear; he concluded 
with demanding permiſſion to perform a piece of one 
act, which he had played in the country. 

The faſhion of repreſenting theſe little farces * 
plays, had been loſt at the Hotel de Bourgogne. He 
accepted Moliere's propoſal, and they immediately 
played Le Docteur Amoureux. Ever ſince this time 
the faſhion of giving entertainment after five act pieces 
has continued. 

The eſtabliſnment of Moliere's company being per- 
mitted at Paris, they became refident there; and par- 
took of the theatre du petit Rourbon with the Italians, 
who had been in poſſeſſion of it for ſome years. 

Moliere's company performed on Tueſdays, Thurſ- 
days and Saturdays, and the Italians on the other days. 

The company of the Hotel de Bourgogne likewiſe 
only played three times a week, except when they had 
new pieces. 

From this time Moliere's company took the title of 
la troupe de Monſieur, who was their protector. Two 
years atterwards, in 1663, he granted them the hall of 
the palace royal, that the cardinal de Richlieu had built 
for the repreſentation of Mirame, a tragedy, in which that 
miniſter bad com Ou more than five hundred verſes. 

The 
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The hall is as fooliſhly conſtructed as the piece for which 
it was built; and I cannot help remarking, that to this 
day we have not a theatre that is ſupportable. This is 
2 Gothic barbariſm with which the Italians reproach us, 
and with reaſon. The good plays are in France, and 
3 play houſes in Italy. 5 
oliere's company kept poſſeſſion of this theatre till 
the death of their chief; it was then given to thoſe who 
had the patent for the opera, though it is leſs proper for 
ſinging than for declamation. „ 
From 1658 to 1673, that is to ſay, in fifteen years, 
he produced all his pieces to the number of thirty. He 
attempted to play in tragedy, but he did not ſucceed; he 


had a volubility and a kind of hiccup in his voice that 
did not agree at all with ſerious ſpeaking, but which had 


a happy effect in comedy. The wife of one of the beſt 


comedians we have had, has given the following deſcrip- . 


tion of Mohere: 

„ He was neither too fat nor too lean, rather tall 
« than ſhort, had a noble preſence and a fine leg, his 
„ walk was grave and his air very ſerious, his noſe and 

© mouth were large and his lips thick, his complexion 
& dark, and his eyebrows black and large, and the dif- 
*< ferent movements he gave them, rendered his counte- 
& nance extremely comic. With reſpect to his cha- 
« racer, he was gentle, complaiſant and generous, 
e delighted much to harangue, and when he read his 
c“ piec:s to the comedians he deſired them to bring their 
<* children that he might take hints from the emotions 
« of nature”. on, 

Moliere acquired a vaſt number of partifans in Paris, 
and almoſt as many enemies. He taught the public to 
diſtinguiſh good comedies and to criticiſe himſelt too 
ſeverely. The ſame ſpectators who applauded medio- 
crity in other authors, revolted againſt the leaſt defects 
of Moliere with ſeverity. Men judge according to the 
expectations they have formed, and the leaſt defects of 
a celebrated author, added to public malignity, is ſuffi- 
cient to overthrow a good work. Hence Britannicus and 
the Plaideurs of Mr. Racine were ill received. Hence 


PAvare, 
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PAvare, le Miſantrope, les Femmes Savantes and 'Ecole 
de Femmes had no ſucceſs at firſt. 


Louis XIV. who without cultivating them, had a 


natural taſte and underſtanding, often by his ap- 
probation brought back the court and the city to the 
pieces of Moliere. It had been happy for the nation not 
to have needed the deciſions of its maſter to enable it to 
judge properly. Moliere had cruel enemies; and, above 


all, the bad authors of that time and their cabals and 


_ protectors : they raiſed the devotees againſt him, they 

imputed ſcandalous books to him, they accuſed him of 
expoſing the particular foibles of powerful men, when 
he only expoſed vice in general; and he had been cruſh- 
ed by theſe accuſations had not this ſame king who en- 


couraged and ſupported Racine and Deſperaux, pro- 


tected Moliere alſo. 3 F 
He had in reality no more than a penſion of a thou- 
ſand livres, and his company had but ſeven thouſand. 


The fortune which he acquired by the ſucceſs of his 


works put him in a fitvation not to wiſh for more. 

His whole fortune amounted to thirty thouſand livres per 

ann. a ſum that at that time was almoſt double in real 
value to the ſame ſum now. 
The credit he had with the king was apparent enoug 


by the canonſhip which he obtained for the ſon of his 
phyſician, His phyſician called himſelf Mauvilain. 


All the world knows that Moliere being one day at dinner 
with his majeſty, the king ſaid to him, You have @ phvſi- 
cian, Maliere, what dees he do for you? Sire, anſwered the 
comedian, we chatter together, he orders me certain remedies 
which I never make uſe of, and I am cured. 


He made the moſt wiſe and noble uſe of his riches, 


by receiving at his houſe men of the beſt company, the 
Chapelles, Jonſcas, Des-Barreaux, &c. who made plea- 
ture confiitent with philoſophy. He had a country feat 
at Auteuil, where with ſuch companions he often re- 
lieved and diverted his mind, after the fatigues of his 
profeſſion, which are far greater than they are uſually 
thought to be. Le Marechal de Vivonne, known by 
his wit and his friendſhip for Deſvereaux, often viſited 

| Moliere, 
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Maliere, and lived with him like Lelius with Terence. 


The great Conde inſiſted that Moliere ſhould often come 
to ſee him, and declared he always found himſelf improved 
by his converſation. 1 

He employed one part of his revenue in liberalities, 
which went much farther than that which in other men 
is called charity, He often encouraged thoſe youn 
authors, who diſcovered marks of genius, by confiderable 
preſents : it is perhaps to Moliere that France is indebted 


for Racine. He engaged the young Racine who came 


from Port Royal to labour for the theatre at the age of 
nineteen. He employed him to compoſe the tragedy 


of Theagene and Cariclee, and though the piece was 


too weak to be played, he made the young author a 


preſent of an hundred Louis, and gave him the plan of 


the Freres Ennemis. 13 
It may not perhaps be unneceſſary to mention, that 


about the ſame time, that is to ſay, in the year 1661, 


Racine, having made an ode upon the marriage of Louis 
XIV. Mr. Colbert ſent him a hundred Louis in the 
name of the king „ 

It is very diſaſtrous for the honour of letters, that 
Moliere and Racine quarrelled afterwards; men of ſuch 


great genius, and where one had been the benefactor of 


the other, ought always to have continued friends. 


He brought up and formed another perſon, who for 
the ſuperiority of his talents and the fingular gifts he 


received from nature, deſerves to be known to poſte- 
rity. This was the comedian, Baron, who has ſtood unri- 


valed and alone both in tragedy and comedy. Moliere 
took the ſame care of him that he would have done of 


Baron one dav came to tell him that a country comedian, 


whoſe poverty prevented him from preſenting himſelf, 


intreated ſome little ſuccour to enable him to join his 
company. Moliere underſtanding that it was a perſon 


named Mondorge, who had formerly been his comrade, 


he aſked Baron how much he thought it was neceſſary 
to give him; he replied at random, four piſtoles. Give 
Bim four piftoles for me, ſaid Moliere, and there are twenty 


which 


tw 


ez 
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which you muſt give him for yourſelf, to which preſent 
he added a magnificient ſtage dreis. Theſe are trifles, 
bur they delineate character. 
There is another anecdote which deſerves ſtill more 
to be related. He had one day given a piece of money 
to 2 beggar, and had not gone far before the poor fellow 
came running after him, and ſaid to bim, Sir, you have 
given me a louis d'or, I cannot ſuppoſe you meant to give me 
fo much, and I am come 1o return it. Hold, my friend, ſaid 


| Moliere, there is another; and immediately exclaimed, 


where will virtue go to hide herſelf. By this we may ſee 
he reflected upon every thing which prelented itſelf to 


| him, and that he ſtudied thoſe paffions he wiſhed to 


paint. | | | | 

x Moliere, though happy in his ſucceſs, his protectors, 
his friends, and his fortune, was miſerable in his own 
houſe. In 1661, he had eſpouſed a young woman the 
daughter of La Bejart, by a gentleman whoſe name was 


Modenc, It has been ſaid, that Molicre was himſelf her 


father, and the aſfiduity with which this calumny was 
propagated, engaged ſeveral perſons as carefully to refute 
ie, and they have proved that Moliere was not acquainted 
wich the mother till after this daughter was born. The diſ- 


proportion of age, and the temptations to which a young 


and beautiful actreſs is expoſed, rendered this marriage 
unhappy ; and Moliere, philoſopher as he was in 
other reſpects, at home was expoſed to diſguſt, to 
afflictions, and ſometimes to the ſame ridiculous fitua- 


tions which he had fo often expoſed upon the ſtage. So 
true is it that theſe men, who are ſuperior to the reſt of 


mankind by their talents, approach very near them to in 
their foibles. But wherefore ſhould talents make men 
ſuperior ro humanity. 827 


4 


The laſt piece he compoſed was the Malade Imagi- 


naire. His lungs had been ſo much affected for ſome 
time that at intervals he ſpit blood. The third day of 
the run of the comedy he felt himſelf more incommoded 
than uſual, and was adviſed not to play that night, but 
= would make an effort, and that effort coſt him his 
life. 


He 
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He was ſeized with a fit in pronouncing Juro in an 
ecſtaſy, at the reception of the Malade Imaginaire, and 
was brought dying back to his houſe in the ſtreet de 
Richlieu. He was aſſiſted in his laſt moments by two 


of thoſe religious ſiſters who come to beg at Paris 


during lent, that lodged with him, and expired in theic 
arms, ſuffocated by the blood that came out at his 
mouth, on the 17th of February, 1673, in the fifty third 
year of his age. He left only one child, a daughter, who 
was very witty, His widow married a comedian called 
Guerin. „ RR 
His having had the misfortune to die without the 
performance of religious rites, together with the prevail- 
ing prejudices againſt plays, determined Harlay de Clan- 
valon, archbiſhop of Paris, ſo well known by his amo- 
rous intrigues, to refuſe Moliere chriſtian burial. The 
king regretted him; and this monarch, to whom he had 
been a domeſtic and a penſionary, had the goodneſs to 
intercede with the archbiſhop in his behalf, that he might 
de interred in the church. The curate of St. Euſtace, in 
which pariſh his reſidence was, would not aſſiſt at the 
funeral. The populace, who only knew Mo liere as a 
comedian, and who were ignorant that he had been an 
excellent author, a philoſopher and a great man in his 
profeſſion, gathered in multitudes around the door on 
the day of burial : his widow was obliged to fling money 
among them from the window, and theſe filly wretches, 
who had, they knew not why, diſturbed the funeral, 
afterwards accompanied the body with reſpect. 
The difficulty they made to grant him chriſtian 
burial, and the injuſtice he had ſuſtained during his 
life, engaged the famous father Bohours to compoſe 
that kind of epitaph, which of all thoſe that have been 
made for Moliere, is the only one that deſerves to be 
preſerved, and the only one that has not been inſerted in 
that falſe and fooliſh account of his life, which they 
have always hitherto put at the head of his works. 


The 
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The City and the Court have been reformed by thy Labours, 


And what has been thy recompence? 
The French ſhall Bluſh hereafter at the Remembrance 


Of their Neglect. 
They have ſinned againſt a Comedian who ſtudied 
For their Refinement | 
And their Glory. 
And there is nothing wanting, 
Moliere, | 
To make thy fame compleat, 
But that amongſt other vices which thou haſt fo well delineated, 
Thou ſhould'ſt alſo have painted 
Their Ingratitude. 


I have not only omitted to inſert in this life of 


Moliere thoſe popular tales which are related concer- 


ning Chapelle and his friends, but I am obliged to ſay 


that theſe tales, adopted by Grimareſt, are very falſe, The 


late Duke of Sully, the laſt Prince of Vendome, and 
the Abbe de Chaulieu, who were all companions of 


Chapelle, have aſſured me, that thoſe . acecdotes 
were not worthy of credit. 


L'EToOURDI, ou LES CoxTRE-TEMS, 
A Comedy of five acts, in verſe, played firſt at Lyons 
In 1653, and afterwards at Paris in the month of Decem- 

ber, 1658, at the Theatre du petit Bourbon. 
This is the firſt comedy that Moliere played in Paris, 
and is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall intrigues, very much 
independent of each other; this was the taſte of the 
Spaniſh and Italian theatres which had been introduced 
at Paris. Comedies were then nothing more than a 
ſtring of ſtrange adventures, in which they never 
thought of painting manners. The ſtage was not then 


as it is now, the repreſentation of human life. The 


humiliating cuſtom of keeping fools, among the grear, 
which was then the faſhion, had infected the theatre, 
where nothing but vile buffoonery was to be ſeen, and 
from whence came our prefent race of merry andrews ; 
thus the actors inſtead of ſhewing the maſter a picture 


of 
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of himſelf, exhibited nothing but a ridiculous imitation 
of his fool. The true comedy could not appear in 
France, till ſociety and gallantry, its only proper ſources, 
had given it birth. Comedy ſhould ſcize the moment 
in which men deliver themſelves over to the dominion 
of paſſion, character and ridicule, this is the only time 
when thoſe who have the ability to ſhew men as they 
are, ſhould take occafion to ſtudy them, and only when this 
is done, will theſe ſpectacles be aſſiduouſly frequented. 
Neither was it till after Moliere had ſeen Paris, and the 
court had became acquainted with men and manners, 
that he painted them in ſuch lively and laſting colours. 
The connoiſſeurs have ſaid, that the title of the above 
comedy, ſhould only have been Le Contre-tems. Lelie in 
reſtoring a purſe that he had found, and in reſcuing a man 
that was attacked, was rather generous than forgetful. 
His valet appears more forgetful than himlcif, fince he 
had never recollection enough to inform his maſter 
of what he intended to do next. The denouement which 
has ſo often been a ſtumbling block to Moliere, is not better 
here than in his other pieces, and this fault is more inexcu- 
| fable in a comedy of intrigue than in one of character. 
We are obliged to ſay (and it is principally ta foreig- 
ners that it is ſaid) that the ſtile of this piece is weak 
and negligent, and that there are in it a great number 
of grammatical errors. We find in the works of this 
admirable author not only the vice of miſconſtruction, 
but many improper and obſolete words likewiſe, and 
three of the greateſt authors of the age of Louis XIV. 
Moliere, la Fontaine, and Corneille, ought to be referred 
toon grammatical preciſion, but with theutmoſt precaution, 
We ought to apprize thoſe who ſtudy our language 
from the writings of our beſt authors, of theſe little de? 
fects, that they may not take them for authorities. | 
L'Etourdi, however, had more ſucceſs than the Miſan- 
trope, PAvare and les Femmes Savantes have ſince had. 
Before this they knew no better, and the reputation of 
Moliere had not then given offence. The only good 
comedy the French the#re poſſeſſed at this time was 
le Menteur. , 
hh” 
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LE DETIT AMoUREUxX. 


A comedy of five acts, in verſe, repreſented at the 
theatre du petit Bourbon in 1638. 

Le Depit Amoureux, was played at Paris immedi- 
ately after PErourdi, and is likewiſe a piece of intrigue, 
but of another kind to the preceding, the plot being 
fingle. The critics have found but little reſemblance 
of truth and nature in the incident of the girl disfigured 
in men's cloaths. The plot has the defect of a romance 
without its intereſt ; and the fifth act, which is employed 
to unravel this intrigue, is neither lively nor humorous. 
They admire in the Depit Amoureux, the quarrel and 
reconciliation of Eraſte and Lucile. Succeſs is always 


certain, both in tragedy and comedy, to thoſe ſcenes which 
repreſent that paſhon, which of all others is the deareſt 


to man in its moſt intereſting circumſtances. The little 


common: place. 


Les PRECIEUSsESs RIDICULES, 


country, and afterwards for t 
the Theatre du petit Bourbon, in the month of Novem- 
ber, 16 39. | | | 

When Moliere preſented this comedy, the furor of 
being thought witty was become more than ever the 
faſhion. Voiture had been the firſt in France who had 
written that ingenious kind of gallantry, in which it is 
ſo difficult to avoid being infipid and affected. His 
works, in which are ſo many true beauties intermixed with 


A comedy of one act in r played firſt in the 


e firſt time in Paris, at 


ſo much falſe wit, were the only models, and almoſt all 


thoſe who piqued themſelves upon being witty, imitated 
nothing but his defects. The romances of Madam 
Scuderi had compleated the ruin of taſte. There reigned 
in the generality of converſations a mixture of bombaſt, 
gallantry, romantic ſentiments and fantaſtic pa 

| which 


ode of Horace, Donec gratus eram tibi, has been regarded 
as the model of all theſe ſcenes which are now become 
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which compoſed a jargon entirely new and unintelligible, 
but which was very much admired. The provinces, 
which as they generally burleſque the faſhions, had in 
this particular allo heightened the ridicule, and the 
women who valued themſelves for this ſort of wit, had 
called themtelves Precieuſes. This name, which was 
afterwards ſo decried in conſequence of Moliere's comedy, 
was then thought honourable, and Moliere himſelf ſays 
in his preface, that he has every reſpect for les veritable 


Precieuſes, and that he only meant to expoſe the falſe ones. 


This little piece, which was wrote purpoſely for the 
provinces, was applauded and played four months 


at Paris. The company for the firſt time doubled the 


price of admittance, which till then was no more than 
ten- pence to the pit. 3 
At the firſt repreſentation, Menage, a celebrated man 


in theſe times, ſaid to the famous Chapelain, you and 1 


have both adored the filly things we are come here ſo ſee (0 
 wwell criticiſed, believe me we muſt burn what we have wor- 
ſhipped, ar leaſt this is what we find in the Menogina, and 
this is very likely wich reſpect to Chapelain, who was 
then in great eſtimation, though the worſt poet that 
had ever been ſcen, and who ſpoke the jargon of the 
Precieuſcs ridicules with Madame de Longueville. This 
lady preſided at thoſe aſſemblies which the Cardinal de 
Retz calls combats ſpirituelles (trials of wit) and in which 
they had become fo very refined that they did not under- 
ſtand one another. = 

The piece is without plot, but abounds in character. 
There are few defects of language in it, becauſe Moliere 
is a greater maſter of ſtile in proſe, than in verſe, and 


being to criticize the language of the wits of the day, 


he took the greater care of his own, The great ſucceſs 
of the piece occaſioned more critiques, than both the 
L'Etourdi and the Depit Amoureux had done. One 


Antoine Bodeau wrote the Veritable Precieuſes; Moliere's 


work was parodied; but all theſe parodies and criticifns 
are fallen into the obſcurity they merit. 

The deſire of being diſtinguiſhed has again given birth 
to the ſtile of the Precieuſes, and we {till find it in many 


modern 
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modern books. One author*, in treating ſeriouſly of 
| eurlaws calls a ſubpzna a ſtamped compliment: anotherf 

writing to his miſtreſs in the clouds, tells her, your name 
s toritten in large letters upon my bear. I would com- 
pare you to an Iroquois, eati if a dozen hearts for amuſe. 
— A third, 1 calls a ad dial a ſolar eek oof —1 a 
radiſh a phenomenon of the kitchen garden. 
This ſtile has again appeared; upon the ſame theatre, 
where Moliere had turned it ſo finely into ridicule ; but 
the whole nation has diſcovered its good taſte in deſpiſing 
that affectation in authors, who were otherwiſe well 
eſteemed. 


LE Co ou IMAGINAIRE. 


A comedy of one act, in verſe, repreſented at Paris 
the 28th of "May, 1660. 

Le Cocu Imaginaire was played forty times ſucceſſively, 
though in the ſummer ſeaſon, and while the marriage 
of the king detained the whole court from Paris. It is 
2 piece, of one act in which ſome character appears, 
and whoſe plot is naturally comic. One may obſerve that 
Moliere improved in his manner of writing, the longer 
he continued at Paris. The ſtile of Le Cocu Imaginaire 
is far ſuperior to that of his former pieces in verſe, 
and there are by no means ſo many errors in the 


language. It is true, there are ſome abſurdities 1 in this 
comedy. 


La biere eſt un ſẽjour par trop melancolique 
Et trop mal- ſain pour ceux qui craignent la colique. 
There are obſolete expreſſions likewiſe, and terms 


which politeneſs has now baniſhed from the theatre, ſuch 
n cg, cen, &c. (vile brim, cuckold.) 


* Toureil. 4 Fontenelle. 1 La Motte. | 
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The denouement which Villebrequin effects, is one of 

the worſt managed and leaſt happy of any in Moliere. 

This comedy had the fate of moſt 

falſe critics and vile imitators. One Donneau had a Cocu 

Imaginaire performed at the Hotel de Bourgogne, to- 
wards the end of 166 I. 


Dox GARcIA DE Nav init : or, LE Pries 
IJArovx. - 


An heroic comedy of five acts, in verſe, repreſented 
for the firſt time, on the 4th of February, 1661. 
Moliere played the part * Don Garcia; and it was 


in this comedy that he learnt he had not the proper re- 


nuiſites of a ſerious actor. The piece and the perfor- 
mer were exceedingly ill received. The play, which 
was an imitation from the Spaniſh, has never been played 
ſince its diſgrace. The riſing reputation of Moliere 
was very much hurt, and his enemies triumphed for ſome 
time. Don Garcia did not appear in ron till after the 
death of the author. 


L'EcotEt DE Maris. 


i comedy of three acts, in verſe; repreſented at Paris, 
the 24th of . 1661. 
| There is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that Moliere had at 
leaſt the outline of theſe firſt pieces already prepared, 
fince they appeared in ſo quick a ſucceffion. 
L'Ecole de Maris, eſtabliſhed for ever the repu tion 
of Moliere. It contains both plot and character, and 
it he had never wrote any thing but this piece, he would 
have paſſed for an excellent comic author. 


It has been faid that L' Ecole de Maris is a copy of 


the Adelphi of Terence: if it were true, Moliere would 
have deſerved more applauſe, for having introduced the 
taſte of ancient Rome into France, than cenſure 


have furniſhed nothing more than the idea of LEcole 
de Maris. In the Adelphi, there are two old men of 
Vol. I. Ji different 


good works, it had 


for his plagiariſm. But the Adelphi can at the moſt 
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different humours, who each give a different education 


to their children under their tuition; there is bkewiſe 


in I. Ecole de Maris, two tutors, the one ſevere and the 
other indulgent, here is the whole reſemblance. There 
is very lirtle plot in the Adelphi, that of L Ecole de 
Maris is fine, intereſting and comic. One of the women 
in Terence's comedy who ought to have been the moſt 
active perſon in the whole intrigue, never makes her 
appearance but to be brought to bed. The Iſabelle of 
Molicre ſupplies the ſcene almoſt r with wit and 
dignity, and mixes a deal of ſenſe in her anſwers 
and repartees to her tutor. The denouement of the 
Adelphi has no reſemblance to truth, it is nut in nature 
that an old man who has been fixty years moroſe, fevere 
and covetous, ſhould immediately become gay, com- 
n liberal, The denouement of L Ecole de 
. is the beſt of all Molicre's pieces; it is pro- 
* and riſes naturally from the diſpoſition of the 
plot, and what is ſtill better, it is extremely comic. 
Ide ſtile of Terence is pure and ſententious, but rather 
cold, with which Cæſar, who was himſelf excellent, re- 
ched him. Moliere is more chaſte in this piece 
than in his others. The French author equals almoſt 
the pure dition of Terence, and is far beyond him in 
plot, character, denouement and humour. 


Lzs FACHEUS%. 


A comedy of three acts, in verſe, repreſented at Vaux 
before the king, in the menth of Auguſt; and at Paris, 
upon the theatre du Palais Royal, the 4th of Novem- 
ber, the ſame year, 1661. 

Ms. icholas hay * inferior ſuperintendant of the 


aged Moliere to compoſe this comedy for 
_ wb ich he gave to the king and _=_ 
— in the houſe of Vaux, called as preſet 


Moliere had only fifteen days to prepare it in, he had 
fome detached ſcenes already wrote, to which be added 
ſome new ones, ad nd the comedy, which, as 
a ———— ſadied and played 
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in lefs than fifteen days. Grimareſt, the author of a life 
of Moliere, pretends that the king himſelf furniſhed the 
character of the chaſſeur, (huntſman,) but this is falſe. 
Moliere had not at this time ſo free an acceſs to the king, 
nay more, it was not the prince who furniſhed the feaſt, 
it was Fouquet, and he would contrive to give the king 
the pleaſure of being ſurpriſed. # 
Ihe piece pleaſed the king exaceedingly, though the 

dances for the interlude were very ill contrived, and 
ill executed. Paul Pelliſſon, a celebrated literary 
man, compoſed the prologue in verſe, it was a pane- 
gyric upon the king, and exceedingly applauded by the 
whole court, and particularly by his majeſty; never- 
theleſs, the giver of the feaſt, and the author of the 
prologue, were both put in priſon a ſhort time after. 
Nay, they even wanted to have them arreſted in the 
midſt of the feaſt. A ſorrowful example of the inſta- 
dility of the fortunes of the court. 5 
Les Facheux is not the firſt work which we have ſeen 
upon our theatre, in which the ſcenes are abſolutely in- 
dependent of each other. Les Viſionnaires de Deſmarets 
was in this taſte, and had had ſuch prodigious ſucceſs, 
that all the wits of thoſe times called it the inimitable 
comedy; but the taſte of the public is ſo much refined at 
preſent, that this comedy could not appear inimitable 
now, except by its exceſſive impertinence, Its ancient 
reputation gave the comedians courage to perform it in 
1719, but they were not permitted to finiſh the repre- 
ſentation. There is no danger of Les Facheux falling 
into the like diſcredit. Authors were then extravagant, 
becauſe they were unacquainted with nature. They 
painted chimeras at hazard, the falſe, the low, the gro- 
teſque were predominant ; Moliere was the firſt who felt 
the true, and conſequently the elegant. It was this piece 
which brought him more intimately acquainted with the 
court and its maſter, and when, ſometime after, he played 
it at St. Germains, the king commanded him to add the 
ſcene of the chafſeur. They pretend that the chaſſeur 
was meant for the Count de Soyecourt. Moliere, who 
— nothing of the jorgon of the hace, * 
« dk 12 
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the count himſelf to dictate to him ſuch terms as he had 
occafion to uſe. | 


L'Ecote DE FE M M Es. 


A comedy of five acts, in verſe, repreſented at Paris, 
upon the theatre du Palais Royal, the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1662. 

The theatre of Moliere, which had given birth to 
comedy, was abandoned during the half of the year 

166, and all 1662, for certain farces that were half 
Italian and half French, which were then brought into 
eſteem by the return of a famous Italian performer of 
pantomime, known by the name of Scaramouch. The 
very ſame ſpectators who applauded without reſerve theſe 
monſtrous farces, found a difficulty to be pleaſed by 
L'Ecole de Femmes, a comedy of a new ſpecies, in which, 
though all is recitation, all appears to be in action. 

It was very much followed and very much criticiſed, 


as appears by the Gazette de Loret. 


55 
The piece, FR critic cireles do explode 
To ſee it play'd, is ſtill ſo much the mode, 
No ſubje& yet, however great its end, 

Could fo attract ſpectators to attend. 


It is faid to be in every reſpect inferior to L'Ecole de 
Maris, and eſpecially in the denouement, which is as pre- 
poſterous in L'Ecole de Femmes, as it is happy in L*Ecole 
de Maris. They object very much to ſome expreſſions 
alſo, which are unworthy of Moliere ; they diſapprove 
of le corbillion, (the baſket,) la tarta a la creme, (cream 
tarts,) les enfans faits par Poreille, (children made or born 

the ear.) The connoiſſeurs however, all admire with 
what addreſs Moliere knew how to pleaſe the ſpectators 
during five acts, by the ſole confidence of Horace to the 
old man, and by ſimple narrative. It ſhould ſeem, that 
a fubjeft treated in this form, could not furniſh above 
one act. But this is the true character of genius, to dif- 
fuſe fecundity upon a ſterile ſubject, and to give variety 
+ 4 to 
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to what appears uniform. We may obſerve as we paſs, 
that herein conſiſts the great art of the tragedies of the 
admirable Racine. * 


LA Cxrrtiove DE L'EcolE DER FEMMEs. 


A little piece of one act, in proſe, repreſented at 
Paris upon the theatre du Palais Royal, on the iſt of 
J 5 

This is the firſt work of the kind that appeared upon 
the ſtage. It is properly a dialogue, and not a comedy. 
Moliere compoſed it rather as a ſatire upon his critics, 
than as a defence of the feeble parts of L'Ecole de 
Femmes. We acknowledge he was wrong to juſtify his 1 
cream tarts, and ſome other vulgarities which had 1 
eſcaped him; but his enemies were more to blame to 

take advantage of theſe ſmall defects to condemn a 
good work. 5 
Bourſault imagined he beheld his own portrait in that 
of Liſidas, and in revenge, compoſed for the Hotel de 
Bourgogne a little piece in the manner of La Critique de 
PEco/e de Femmes, intitled, le Portrait du Painire, or la 
contre Critiques 3 


L'IMPROMPTU DE VERSAILLES. 


A little piece of one act in proſe, repreſented at 
Verlailles the 14th of October, 1663, and at Paris the 
4th of November in the fame year. 88 
Moliere wrote this little work partly to juſtify himſelf 
before the king reſpecting ſeveral calumnies, and partly | 
in anſwer to Bourſault's piece. It is an extravagant and | 
cruel fatire, in which Bourſault is mentioned by his own ' 
name; the liberty of the ancient Greek comedy did not 
exceed this, and it had been much to the honor and 
credid of the public if both the fatire of Bourſault and 
that of Moliere had been ſuppreſſed. It is ſhameful. 
that men of genius and abilities ſhould expoſe them- 
ſelves by theſe little wars to the laughter of Fools, 
Authors ſhould not be permitted to particularize indi- 


viduals 
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viduals except when they have been publickly diſho 
noured by them, as in the caſe of Rolet and Waſp. 
Moliere, who was ſenſible of the weakneſs of this piece, 
did not print it. 


La Pxincessz D'ELips; ov, LES PLAISIRs DE 
L'IsLE ENCHANTEE. 


Repreſented the th of May, 1664, at Verſailles, at 
the grand feaſt that the king gave to the queens. | 
The feaſts which Louis XIV. gave in his youth, 
merit a place in the hiſtory of this monarch, not only 
by their fingular magnificence, but likewiſe by the de- 
light he took in employing celebrated men of every kind, 
who contributed at the ſame time to his pleaſures, and 
to the refinement and glory of the nation. It was at 
the feaſt, known by the name of the Enchanted Iſland, 
that Moliere firſt performed, la Princeſſa & Elide, a ballad 
comedy, in five acts. The firſt act, and the firſt ſcene 
of the ſecond only are in verſe, Moliere, preſſed by 
time, wrote the reſt in proſe. The comedy had great 
ſucceſs in a court, which breathed nothing but joy, and 
which in the midſt of ſo many pleaſures could not paſs 
a ſevere judgment upon a piece compoſed in haſte wo 
embelliſh the feaſt. | FF 
La Princ- ſe d Elide was afterwards played at Paris, 
but it had not the ſame good fortune when deſpoiled 
of its ornaments, and thoſe other happy circumſtances 
which had contributed ſo much to its ſucceſs. The 
comedy of La Mere Coquette, by the celebrated Quinault, 
was played the ſame year; this was almoſt the only 
good comedy they had ſeen in France except the plays 
of Moliere, 2nd this gave him emulation. Ir very 
rarely happens that works compoſed for the feaſts ſuc- 
ceed upon the Pariſian theatre. Thoſe to whom the 
feaſts is given, are always indulgent, but a free public 
is always ſevere. The ſerious and gallant did not ſuit 
the genius of Moliere, and that — - 
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the pleaſantry of comedy, and the grand paſſions cf ua- 
* , uſually degenerates to inſipidity. 


LIZ Manz1ace Force. 


A little piece of one act, in proſe, repreſented at the 
Louvre, — 24th of January, 166 5, and at the theatre du 
Pal. is Royal, the 15th of December the ſame year. 
This is one of thoſe little farces which Maliere had 
acquired the habit of playing after his five-a& pieces. 
There are ſome ſcenes in it taken from the Italian, and 
one may obſerve in it more buffoonery than art and 


contrivance, it was accompanied at the Louvre by a 
little ballet in which Louis XIV. danced. 


L'A M © UR MDI n. 


A little comedy of one act in 1 repreſented at 

Verſ:illes, the 1 gth of September, 1665, and upon the 
theatre du Palais Royal the 22d of the ſame month. 
L' Amour Medecin, is an impromptu wrote for the king, 
in five days; this piece however has more true comedy 
than Le Marriage Forc. It was accompanied by a 
muſical prologue, which was one of the firſt compoſitions 
of Lully. 

It is the firſt work, in which Maliere has exhibited 
| phyſicians who were then very different from what they 

are at preſent ; they went almaſt always in their gowns 
and bands, and held their conſultations in Latin. 

If the phyſicians of our time are not better inſtructed 
in the operations of nature, they Know the world better. 
They have learnt that the great art of a phyſician is the 
art of pleaſing. Moliere may have contributed to ſtrip 

them of their pedantry, but the manners of the age, 
which are every way altered, have contributed more. 
The ſpirit of reaſon is A | 
palitegeſs in every ſtation, a 


Don 
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Doc Juan; ov, Le FEs TIR ps Pierre, 


A comedy of five acts, in profe, repreſented upon 
the theatre du Palais Royal, 15th of February, 166 $. 
- The orign of the extravagant comedy of Le Feftin de 
Pierre, is from Triſo de Malina, a Spaniſh author. It is 
entitled, El Combidado de Piedra; the Gueſt of Stone. 
It was afterwards played in Italy under the title of 
Convitato di Pietra. The Italian company of comedi- 
ans played it at Paris, and called it Le Feftin de Pierre. 
It had great ſucceſs upon this irregular ſtage, they did nor 
revolt againſt a monſtrous aſſemblage of buffoonery and 
religion, of pleaſantry and horror, nor againſt the extra- 
vagant prodigies which are the ſubject of this piece, a 
ftarue that walks and ſpeaks, and the flames of hell 
ſwallowing up a debauchee occaſioned no rebellion 
among the wits of harlequin's theatre; whether it was 
that the piece was intereſting, whether the play of the 
comedians embelliſhed it; or which is moſt probable, 
though Le Feftin de Pierre was no entertainment to people 
of taſte, whether it might not be ſo to the multitude who 
delight in the marvellous DOS of 
Villiers, a comedian belonging to the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, put Le Feſtin de Pierre in verſe, and it had ſome 
fucceſs upon that theatre. Moliere likewiſe thought proper 
to handle this extravagant ſubject. The hurry he was in to 
attract the ſpectators from the Hotel de Bourgogne, occa- 
fioned him to content himſelf with giving his comedy in 
proſe. This was then an unheard of novelty for a piece of 
five acts. We may fee by this, what power habit has over 
man, and how much it is concerned informing the different 
taſte of nations, There are ſome countries where they 


cannot entertain an idea that a comedy in verſe can 


| ſacceed; the French, on the coatrary, think it impoſhble 
ro ſupport a long comedy without rhime. This preju- 
dice made them give the preference ta the piece wrote 
by Villiers, rather than to that wrote by Moliere, and 
this prejudice continued fo long, that Thomas Corneille, 
ia 1673, immediately after the death of Moliere, put 
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his Fſtin de Pierre into verſe. It had then great ſucceſs 
upon the theatre in the ſtreet Guenegaud, and it is after 
that very manner that they play it at preſent. 

At the firſt repreſentation there was a ſcene in 
Moliere's comedy, between don Juan and a beggar, 
mim which don Juan aſked the beggar, how he paſſed 
Bis life in the foreſt. In praying to God, anſwered the 
beggar, for thoſe good people Tho give me alms. So you 


Paſs your life in praying to God, ſaid don Juan. If that 


is the caſe, you ought to be very much at your eaſe. Alas! 
Sir, ſaid the beggar, I have very often nothing to eat. 


That is impoſſble, replied don Juan, God never ſuffers 


thoſe to die of hunger, that pray to bim from morning to 
aight. However, hold your hand, there is à louis d or, but 
I grve it for the love of humanity. 

This ſcene was entirely conſiſtent with the impious 
character of don Juan, but as weak minds might make 
a bad uſe of it, it was ſuppreſſed at the ſecond repre- 


| ſentation, and this retrenchment was perhaps the cauſe 


of the little ſucceſs of the piece, 

The perſon who wrote this, has ſeen the ſcene in 
Moliere's own hand writing ; it is in the cuſtody of 
Pierre Marcaſſus, a friend of the author's. The ſcene has 
deen fince printed. 


LE MIS AN TROY E. 


| A comedy of five acts, in verſe, repreſented upon the 
theatre du Palais Royal, 4th of June, 1666. 


Europe has looked upon this work to be the maſter 


piece of high comedy. The ſubje& of the Miſantrope, 
has ſucceeded among all nations a long time before 
Moliere and after him. In effect there are few things 
which more powerfully engage the attention than a man 


who hates the human ſpecies, becauſe he has proved 


their wickedneſs, and who is ſurrounded by flatterers, 
whoſe ſervile complaiſance form a contraſt to his 1n- 
flexibility. This method of treating the Miſantrope 
is the moſt common, the moſt natural, and the moſt 
ſuſceptible of comic humour, but the manner in which 


Moliere 
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Moliere has managed it, is far more delicate, and as it 
furniſbes far leis, requires therefore the more art. He 
has made himſelf a barren ſubje& deprived of action 
and of intereſt, his Miſantrope hates men more from 
humour than reaſon. There is only fo much intrigue 
in the play as is neceſſary to bring the characters on 
and off the ſtage, but perhaps not ſufficient to form 
an attachment. In recompence, all his characters have 
a force, a truth, and a fineneſs in the drawing that no 
comic author ever knew equal 20 himſelf. 
Mohere was the firſt who had the art of bringing the 
converſations of the world upon the ſtage, and enliven- 
ing them with portraits. The Miſantrope is full of 
them, it is a continual picture, but it is a picture of 
follics that vulgar eyes could not perceive, It were 
needle's to examine here in detail the beauties of this 
maſte r- piece of wit, or to ſhew wih what art Moliere 
bas painted a man, who carried virtue to exceſs, yet 
whoſe weakneſs for a coquette was exceflive; or to re- 
mark the converſation and charming contraſt of a prude, 
wich that extravagant coquetie. Whoever reads ought 
to feel theſe beauties, which however, great as they are, 
would be nothing without ſtile. The piece is, from one 
end to the other, very like in ſtile to the ſatires of Deſ- 
peraux, and has, of all Moliere's pieces, the greateſt force 
of language. 7 „ 
When it firſt appeared, it gained thoſe pl:udits which 
it merired, but it was work for people of wit, rather 
than fer the multitude, and ſtill more proper to be read 
than to be played. TI he theatre was deſerted on the 
third day. Afﬀterwards, when the famous actor, Baron, 
returned to the ſtzge after an abſence of thirty years, 
and played the Miſantrope. the comedy did not attract 
any great Ccnceurie, and this confirms the opinion of 
thoſe who ſaid it was a play that ſhould be more ad- 
mired than tollowea. The hlitile defire that they had to 
ſee the Miſaatrope on one fice, and the juſt eſteem they 
had for him on the other, proves perhaps more than we 
imagine, that the public is not always unjuſt ; it runs in 
crouds to comedies that are gay and amuiing, but Nw 
| L 


= 
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little eſteem for them, while it is not much diverted at 
thoſe which it admires. Comedies are, in this reſpect, 
like games, there are ſome at which all the world plays, 
and there are others which are only tor the ſtrongeſt and 
molt refined minds. 

If we may venture to ſearch in the human heart for 
the reaſon of that backwardneſs in the public to ſee the 
Miſantrope, we may perhaps find it in the plot of the 
piece, where thoſe beauties which are delicate and in- 
genious are not equally lively and intereſting, or in thoſe 
very converſations which are fo inimitable, but which 
are not always neceflary to the plot, but rather per- 
| haps make the action a little tedious, even while they 
oblige us to admire the author; or laſtly, in the de- 

nouement, which well conducted and witty as it is, ſeems 
to be attended to by the public without concern, and 
which being the unravelling of a plot that was not very 
intereſting, has nothing very delightful. In effect the 
ſpectator has no wiſh that the Miſantrope ſhould eſpouſe 
the coquette Celimene, nor has any frar that he ſhould 
be detached from her. To conclude, we may take the 
| liberty to ſay, that the Miſantrope is a ſatire more witty 
and refined than thoſe of Horace and Boilean, and at 
leaſt as well written, but there are more intereſting 
comedies; the Tartuffe, for example, unites the beauties 
of the ſtile of the Miſantrope with a more marking in- 

tereſt. 
We know that the enemies of Moliere would have 
perſuaded the duke de Montauſier, famous by his ſavage 
virtue, that he was the perſon meant by the Miſantrope. 
The duke went to fee the comedy; and ſaid, in coming 
out, that he ſhould be very glad to reſemble the Miſan- 


Le Merci MaLcrs Lui. 


A comedy of three acts, in proſe, repreſented upon 
the theatre du Palais Royal, Auguſt gth, 1666. 
Moliere having laid aſide his chef ouvre, the Miiantrope, 
performed it again ſometime after aa” | 

| * 
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Medecin Matere Lai. An exceeding lively and farcical 
piece, and ſuch a one as the bulk of the people wanted, 
the ſame as at the opera, where after l-arned and ſublime 
mufic, they heard with pleaſure thoſe little airs which 
of themſelves have no merit, but which all the world 
eafily remember. Theſe frivolous trifles ſerve to make 
— feel the moſt ſerious beauties. 

Le Medecin Malgre Lui ſupported the Miſantrope. 
This perhaps is the diſgrace of human nature, but ſo it 
is; we go to a play rather to laugh than to be inſtruct- 
ed. The Miſantrope was the work of a ſage, who 
wrote to 'enlighten men, and this ſage was obliged to 
diſguiſe his wildom in farce to pleaſe the multitude. 


LE SICILIEN ; ov, L'AMour PEINTRE. 


A comedy of one act, in proſe, repreſented at St. 
- Germain en Laye, in 1667, and upon the theatre du 
Palais Royal, the 1oth of June the — year. 
This is the only little piece of one act in which the 
author has paid attention to refinement and gallantry; 
the others are all farces, which generally had their foun- 
dation in buffoonery, and which are not ſo agreeable. 


MxLrcERTE PasToRALE HEROJOQUE, 


Repreſented at St. Germain en Laye, before the king, 
at the Dance of the Muſes, in December, 1666. 

Moliere compoſed only two acts of this comedy, the 
king was ſatisfied with theſe two acts, in the feaſt of 
the Dance of the Muſes. The public did not regret 
that the author never finiſhed his work; it is in that 
kind of ſtile which is not the ſtile of Moliere. What- 
ever pains he may take, the greateſt efforts of : a man of 
wit cannot ſupply the place of genius. 


AMPHITRY 0 N. 


A comedy of three acts, in verſe, reprefented upon 
the theatre 4 r Royal, the 1 * of January, 1668. 
3 Euripides 
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Euripides and Archippus had treated this ſubject of 
tragi- comedy among the Greeks; it is one of thoſe pieces 
of Plautus which had the moſt ſucceſs; they continued 
to play it at Rome five hundred years after his deceaſe, 
and what may appear ſingular is, that they played it 
at thoſe feaſts which were conſecrated to Jupiter. 
Thoſe only who do not know how entirely caſual the 
actions of men in general are, will be ſurprifed that 
they thus publickly mocked in the theatres the ſame 
gods that they adored in the temples. - ao 

Moliere took the whole from Plautus, except the 
ſcenes of Sofia and Cleantis. Thoſe who have ſaid that 
the prologue is an imitation of Lucian, do not know 
the difference between an imitation and the far off re- 
ſemblance of the excellent dialogue between Night and 
Mercury in Moliere, and between Mercury and Apollo 
in Lucian. There is not one pleaſantry, not one word 
for which Moliere is indebted to the Greek autor. 

All thoſe readers who are free from prejudice, know 
how much the French Arpphitrion is ſuperior to the 
Latin; they cannot ſay of Moliere's pleaſantries what 
Horace ſaid of Plautus : = 


Noſtri proavi Plautinos & numeros & 
Laudavere ſales, nimium patienter utrumque. 


ln Plautus, Mercury ſays to Sofia, thou comeſt with thy 
 fitched up (or concealed) cheats. Sofia anſwers, I come 
with my cloaths flitched. Thou lieft, replies the god, hor 
comeſt with thy feet and not with thy cloaths. This is not 
the humour of our theatre. Moliere appears to have 
ſurpaſſed Plautus as much in that ſpecies of pleaſantry, 
which the Romans called urbanity, as he has done in 
the economy of his piece. Among the ancients, when 
they wanted the ſpectators to be made acquainted with 
any event, an actor entered without ceremony, and told it 
in a monologue : thus, Amphitrion and Mercury come 
upon the ſtage, and tell the audience every thing they 
have been doing between the acts. Neither had they 
more art in their tragedies; this alone perhaps may teach 


» 
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us, that the ancient theatre, however reſpectable, is, 
when compared to ours, as infancy ro confirmed age. 

Madam Dacier, who has done honour to her ſex by 
| her erudition, and who would have done more if with 
the ſcience of the commentator ſhe had not had wit, wrote 
2 diſſertation to prove that the Amphitrion of Plautus 
was very much above the modern one, but having heard 
that M licre intended to write a comedy of Les Fem- 
mes Savantes (Learned Women) ſhe ſuppreſſed her diſ- 
ſerration. 2 

The Amphitrion of Moliere ſucceeded entirely and 
without oppoſition, and gave pleaſure to the moſt fimple, 
moſt vulgar, and moſt delicate. It was the firſt comedy 
that Moliere wrote in free verſe, (vers libre.) They then 
pretended hat this kind of verſification was more pro- 


per for comedy than the alternate male and female 


rhimes, 'rimes plates,) becauſe they had more liberty 
and greater variety. The alternate rhimes in Alexandrine 
verſes however have prevailed. The free verſe is as much 
more difficult to make, as it appears more eaſy. There 
is a r&y!bmus very little known, which mult be obſerved, 
or the poetry becomes tireſome; Corneille was unac- 
quainted with this rhy;bmus in his Ageſilas. 


L*AV ani 


A comedy of five acts, in proſe, repreſented at Paris 
upon the theatre du Palais Royal, the gth of September, 
1668. 

This excellent comedy would have been given to the 
public in 1667, but that the ſame prejudice which pre- 
vented the ſucceſs of Le Feſtin de Pierre, becauſe it 
was in proſe, would have had a fimilar effect with this 
piece. Moltere, that he might not immediately wound 
the judgment of the critics, and knowing that men 
mult be artfully dealt with when they are wrong, gave 
the public time to recolleR, and did not perform his 
L'Avae till che year following; when the public, who . 
glw.ys in the end decide properly, gave it the applauſe 
it deſorved.· They were then taught that it was poſfible 
Ro | 10 
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ts have exceeding good comedies in proſe; and that it 


was perhaps more difficult to ſucceed in this plain ſtile, 
where the author's wit alone muſt be his ſupport, than 


where verlification, rhyme, cadence and meaſure lent 
ornaments to ſimple ideas, which plain proſe could not 
embelliſh. 
There are in the L'Avare, ſome ideas taken from 
Plautus and improved in Moliere. To Plautus he was 
indebted for the thought of robbing the Miſer of his 
caſker, and at the ſame time ſeducing his daughter; to him 
the invention of the ſcene where the young man comes , 
to avow the ſeduct ion, and miſtaken by the Miſer for the 
_ thief, is due. But we preſume to ſay that Plautus has not 
ſufficiently profited by that fituation, and that if he had 
not wanted, he had not invented it, as we may judge 
by the following trait: the lover does not appear till 
that ſcene; he enters without preparation or introduce 
tion, and the girl herſelf never appears at all. 

The reſt of the comedy, with its characters, plots and 
pleaſantries, are all Moliere's, he has only imitated ſome 
lines, as in that place where the Miſer ſpeaks (which per- 
haps is wrong) to the ſpectators, and ſays, is not my shi 


among you Alas, they only look at me and beg in to laugh. 


| {Quid eſt quod ridetis? Novi omnes, ſcio fures hic efle 
complures.) 


And that other place, where having examined the hands 


of his footman that he ſuſpects, demands to ſee his third 
hand. 


| Offende tertiam. 


But if we wiſh to know the difference of ſſile between 
Plautus and Moliere, we may find it in the pictures 
which each has drawn of his Miter. Plautus ſays, 


| Clamat ſuam rem periiſſe, ſeque 
3 De ſao tigillo fumos fi qua exit foras. 
ä Quin cum il dormitum, follem obſtringit ob * 
Ne quid animæ forte amittat dormiens; 
Etiamne obturat inferiorem gutturem? &c. 
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He cries he is undone, that he is ruined if the ſmokes 
of his fire eſcapes out of his houſe. He faſtens a blad- 
der to his mouth during the night, for fear he ſhould 
loſe his breath. Should he not ſtop up his poſteriot 
mouth hkewiſe? 2 oy 
Theſe compariſons however of Plautus to Moliere, 
advantageous as they are to the latter, ought not to 
hinder us from efteeming the Latin poet, who though 
he had not the purity of Terence, had many other re- 
quiſites, and who though inferior to Moliere, was for 
the variety of his plots and characters, the beſt comic 
poet Rome ever had. It muſt be acknowledged like- 
wiſe, that in the Miſer of Moliere, we find ſome vulgar 
expreſhons, ſuch as je ſais Fart de traire les hommes, (I 
know the art of milking men,) and ſome falſe jokes as, 
je marierais fi je Pavais entrepris le Grand Turc & la 
republigue de Veniſe, (I would marry if I had undertaken 
the Grand Turk and the Republic of Venice.) 
This comedy, as well as the other plays of Moliere, 
| has been tranſlated into ſeveral languages, and played 
upon more than one theatre, both in Italy and England; 
tranſlations however, never ſucceed but in conſcquence 
of the ſkill of the tranflator. An Engliſhman named 
Shadwell, whoſe vanity was only equalled by his bad 
poetry, tranſlated it during the life of Moliere. This 
perſon ſays in his preface, I think I may ſay without 
% yanity, that Moliere's part of it * has not ſuffered in 
c my hands; nor did | ever know a French comedy 
made uſe of by the worſt of our poets, that was not 
t bettered by them. *Tis not barrenneſs of wit or in- 
vention that makes us borrow from the French, but 
t lazineſs; and this was the occaſion of my making uſe 
* of L'Avare.“ N85 | * 
We may readily ſuppoſe that a man who had not wit 

enough to hide his on vanity, had not enough to write 
detter than Moliere. Shadwell's piece is generally de- 
ſpiſed. Mr. Fielding, a better poet and more modeſt, 
tranflated the L' Avare, and had it performed in Lon- 


* Shadwell made great additions to the play. I. 


don, 
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dbn, in 1773. He has added fonie beauties in the dia- 
logue peculiar to his nation, and his piece has had 


_ almoſt thirty repreſentations, a ſucceſs very uncommon 


in London; where the pieces that have the greateſt run 
are not played more than fifteen times. 


GEORGE DAN DIN, ou LE Mari ConForpu, 


A comedy of three acts; in proſe, repreſented at Ver- 
ſailles, the 15th of July, 1668, and at Paris the g:h 
of November, 1668. | a : 

This piece is only known by, and played under the 
name of George Dandin, and on the contrary, the Cocu 
Imaginaire, to which they had affixed the name of Sga- 
narelle, is now always called Le Cocu Imaginaire. The 
title of George Dandin is perhaps more pleaſant than 


that of Le Mari Confondu. George Dandin had great 


ſucceſs, but if we cannot be offended at the conduct or 


the ſtile, we may a little at the ſubject of the piece; 


many people revolt againſt a comedy in witich a married 
woman appoints to meet her lover. But they may con- 
ſider that the coquetry of this wite is only 2 proper pa- 


niſhment for the folly of George Dandin, in martying 


the daughter of a ridiculous gentleman. 


 L/IMeosSTEVUR, oU LE TARTUFFE, 


Played without interruption in public, on the 5th of 


February, 1669. 

We are acquainted with all the impediments and 
— misfortunes that this admirable work endured. There 
is a detail of them in the author's pretace prefixed to rhe 
comedy. | 
The three firſt acts had been played at Verſailles 
before the king, the 12th of May, 1664. This was not 
the firſt time that Louis XIV. who felt the value of 
Moliere's works, had a defire to ſee them before they 
were finiſhed ; he was very well pleaſed with the begin- 
ning, and of courſe, fo were his courtiers. 
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It was played the 29th of November, the ſame year, 
at Rainſy, before the great Conde, and from that period 
the rivals of Moliere revived, the devotees began to be 
clamorous, the falſe zealots (a ſpecies of men the moſt 
dangerous of any) raiſed the cry againſt him, and ſe- 
duced many well-meaning people to join in it. The 
author perceiving fo many enemies ready to attack his 
perſon rather than his piece, waited till the furor was 
ſomewhat abared : Tartuffe lay dormant for a twelve- 
month, he only read it in ſome particular houſes in 
which ſuperſtition had not yet entered. _ 

Moliere having oppoſed the protection and zeal of 
his friends ro the cabals of his enemies, obtained a 
verbal permiſſion from the king to perform his comedy. 
The firſt repreſentation was at Paris, the 5th of 
Auguſt, 1667. The day following, they were preparing 
to play the piece again; the aſſembly was the moſt nu- 
merous that had ever been beheld. Women of the firſt 
diſtinction were ſeated in the third boxes, and the actors 
were juſt going to begin, when an order arrived from 

the firſt preſident of the parliament to forbid the repre- 
ſentation. 

It was upon this occaſion they pretend, that Moliere 
ſaid to the andience ; Gentlemen, wwe were geing to have 
given you Tartuffe, but Monſeur, the firſt Preficent, will not 
permit us io play HIM. 

At the ſame time that they ſuppreſſed this work, 
which was the panegyric of virtue, and a ſatire only 
againſt. hypocriſy, they permitted the performance of 
Scaramouche Hermite upon the Italian theatre, a piece, 
which, had it not been very licentious, would have been 
very dull, and in which a hermit in the habit of a 
monk, mounts upon a ladder, and goes into the cham- 
ber window of a married woman, out of which he looks 
at intervals, and ſays, queſtio e per mortificar la carne. 
We know the ſaying of the grand Conde upon this 
eccaſion : The Italian comedians bave only offended God, but 
| the Heuch have offended the devotees. Some time after 
Moliere was delivered from his perſecution, he ob- 
* an order from the king in writing to exhibr 


his 
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his Tartuffe. His fellow comedians inſiſted that Moliere 
ſhould have ever after two ſhares in the profits of the 
company every time this piece was played. It was per- 
formed for three months together, and will continue to 
be performed while there are good taſte and hypocriſy 


This comedy, which was once thought fo ſcandalous, 


is now repreſented as a fine moral leſſon, and we may 
ſafely affirm that the diſcourſe of Cleante, in which true 
and clear virtue is oppoſed to the weak devotion of Or- 
gon, is, ſome expreſſions excepted, the moſt forcible 
and elegant ſermon in our language, and perhaps thoſe 


who were molt offended at it, were men who ſpoke far 


worſe from the pulpit, than Moliere from the theatre. 
Let us in particular obſerve the following paſſage. 


Allez, tous vos diſcours ne me font point de peur; 
Je fais comme je parle, & le ciel voit mon cœur: 
Il eſt de faux devots, ainſi que de faux braves, &c. 


Away, you cannot frighten me with words * 
I know my meaning, heaven knows my heart. 
Faith may be counterfeit as well as courage, &c. 


Almoſt all the characters of this piece are originals, 


there is not one but what is gdod, and that of Tartuffe 
is perfect. We admire the conduct of the whole to the 
concluſion, we feel its force, and obſerve how much 
the praiſes of the king, though not well pointed, were 
_ neceſſary to ſupport Moliere againſt his enemies. 


In the firſt repreſentations, the impoſtor called himſelf 7 


Panulphe, and it was not till the laſt ſcene that they 
| learnt his real name Tartuffe, under which his impo- 
ſitions were ſuppoſed to be known to the king; this 


excepted, the comedy was nearly as it is at preſent, the 


moſt remarkable alteration is in this verſe. 
O ciel, pardonne lui la douleur qu'il me donne 


O heafen, pardon him the grief he has occaſioned me! 
e Wbich 


4 
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* 
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Which is now read, 
O ciel, pardonne moi comme je lui pardonne ! 
O heaven, pardon me as I pardon him ! 


Who would believe that the ſucceſs of this admirable 
piece was equalled by that of a comedy called La Femme 
Juge & Partie, which was played as often at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, as Tartuffe was at the Palais 
Royal? Montfleuri, a comedian of the Hotel de Bour- 

gogne, was the author of La Femme Juge & Partie, 
and believed himfelf equal to Moliere. A pretace that 
they have placed at the head of a collection of the works 
of this Montfleuri, informs us, that Monfieur de Mont- 
fleuri was a great man. The fuccefs of La Femme 
 Juge & Partie, as well as of many other indifferent co- 
medies, was owing entirely to a particular ſituation that 
the art of the actor made intereſting; but thoſe little 
things which pleafe ſo much in the performance, are 
deſpiſed by the reader. After the play of La Femme 
vge & Partie, at the Hotel de Bourgogne, they per- 
ormed La Critique du Tartuffe, in the prologue to 
which piece of criticiſm are the following verks : 


Moliere plait aſſez, c'eſt un bouffon plaiſant, 
Qui divertit le monde en le contrefaiſant; 
Ses grimaces fouvent cauſent quelques ſurpriſes; 

Toutes ſes piẽces ſont d'agreables ſotiſes: 

M eft mauvais poete, & bon comedien ; 
II fait rife, & de vrai, C'eſt tout ce qu it fait bien. 


Buffon'ry may a merry audience pleaſe, 
So can Moliere, ſo can his comedies ; 
His tricks we laugh at, but his works deſpiſe, 

Griraace and mimicry ſometimes ſaryrize 

A good comedian, but a poet vile, 

He can't inſtru us tho? he makes us ſmile. 


They printed twenty libels againſt him. | Acurxe of 
Paris diſgraced himſelf ſo far as to compoſe one of 
W — = theſe 
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theſe pamp hlets, which he began by ſaying, Moliere 
deſerved to be burnt. Thus was this great man treated 
while living, but the approbation of an enlightened age 
has given a reputation that has done him ample juſtice. 
How degrading is it to a nation, and how unfortunate 


for men of genius, that a ſma!l number only will give 


them their due, while the multitude either veßler of 
perſecute them! 


MoxstgUx DE POURCEAUGNAC. 


A ballet comedy of three acts, in proſe, written and 


played at Chambord for the diverſion of the king in the 
month of September, 1666, and repreſented atterwards 
on the theatre dy Palais Royal, the 15th of November | in 


the ſame year. 
It was during the repreſentation of this . that 


Moliere's company took for the firſt time the title of 
la troupe de roi, {the king's company.) Pourceaugnac 
is 2 farce, bur like all the qther farces of Moliere, it 
contains ſcenes worthy of comedy. A great man even 


when be trifles, cannot. help trifling with vivacity. 
Lully, who had not yet obtained — 41 of the opera, 
compoſed the mufick for the ballet of Pourceaugnac. 
He danced, ſung, and played the. violin in this piece. 
Every kind of excellence, every ſaecies af great talents 
were employed for the entertainment of the king, and 
every thing connected with the fine arts was honorable. 
Nobody writ againſt Pourceaugnac. . 'Envy does nat 
endeavour to reduce great men to its own level, only 
when they elevate themſelves. Far from examining this 
farce with ſeverity, people of taſte reproached the author 


with having diſgraced himſelf and his genius too often 


by writing t:rvolous works, which did not deſerve exa- 


mination. Moliere replied, he was a comedian as well 


as an author; his intereſt required that he ſhould amuſe 
the court and attract the croud, and he was obliged to 
conſult the income of his os as well as his own 


glory. 


Kk3 LE 
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LE Bou RGROIS GENTILHOMMS. 


A ballet comedy of five as, in proſe, written and 
played at Chambord, in the month of October, 1670, 
and afterwards at Paris, the 2 3d of November, in the 
fame year. 
The Bourgeois Gentilhomme, is one of the moſt 


5 happy ſubjects for comedy that ridicule ever furniſhed, 


Vanity, an attribute of the human ſpecies, induces 
princes to take the title of kings, and bids great lords 
| become Ne, as La Fontaine deſcribes: | 


Tout Peiner a dex benden 
ee 1 


And den mans cen have ag, 2 


This ne is preciſchy 4 ſime with ac 1 F 
citizen, who would-be a nia of quality; bur -the fally 
of the citizen is that alone wich is ſufficiently. iidiĩcu- 


| «lous for the theatre, | for in tts only is found the extreme 


diſpro 3 between the man and his affected manners. 

It is the langue and the ar he imitites that makes 
"him an object pleaſantry and laughter. Theſe con- 
trarĩeties· do ok Exiſt in princes and men educated at 
eourt. They diſguiſe all their follies by the ſame airs, 
and the ſame language: Biit the abſurdity is conſpi- 
cuous in a vulgar bred-citizen, and where habit every 
moment forms à contraſt that the diſguiſe of 
art. Aﬀectation; when evident, conſtitutes the laughable 
of comedy, and this i is the reaſon that common life only 
enn furniſh comic characters: The Miſantrope is ad- 

| mirable, the Bourgeois Gentilhomme is Jaughable. 

The four firſt acts of this Piece may y paſs for comedy, 
the fifth is 2 hvely but im probable farce. Moliere 
would have given leſs to the eritic, had he in- 
3 „ 

| ur 
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Turk. But he endeavoured rather to make a vat 
than a perfect and regular work. 

Lully compoſed the muſic likewiſe to the ballet in this 
piece, and played in it as in Pourceaugnac, 


Les FouRBERIES DE SCAPIN, 


A comedy of three acts, in proſe, repreſented the 
24th of May, 1671, at the theatre du Palais Royal. 
The Cheats of Scapin is one of thoſe farces 850 Mo- 
here wrote while travelling the country. He made no 
ſcruple to inſert two entire ſcenes in it from the Pedant 
Joue, a good-for-nothing piece of Cirano de Bergerac's. 
It is ſaid that when he was reproached for this plagi- 
ariſm, he replied, theſe two ſcenes are good, and belong 
to me, and 1 have a right to lay claim to my own 
wherever I find it. 
Had Motiere- given the world this farce for a comedy, 
L z would haye had reaſon to have ſaid in his art a 


Cel par là que Moliere iNuſtrant ſes ecrits, 
Peutttre de fon art eũt remportẽ le prix, 
Si moins ami du peuple en ſes doctes peintures, 
Il neut point fait ſouvent grimacer ſes figures, 
Quitte pour le buffon Pagreable & le fin, b 
Et ſans honte a Terence allies Tabarin. 
Dans ce fac ridicule ou Scapin s envelope, 
Je ne reconnais plus Pauteur du Miſantrope. 


So had Moliere obtain d a juſt renown, 
From all competitors had borne the crown; 
If leſs deſirous of the people's praiſe, 
Grimace and farce had neer diſgrac'd his plays; 
Had Mr. Merryman ne'er ſeiz d the throne, 
Where Terence fat, and ſhould have reign'd alone. 
Thus while the tricks of Scapin are the plot, 
The author of the Miſanthrope is quite forgot. 
| But 
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Bur we may anſwer this great critic, by telling him, 
that Moliere never did ſuffer Mr. Merryman to uſutp 
the throne of Terence in his true comedies, we may ſay 
that in theſe he has ſurpaſſed Terence; that though he 
has ſacrificed to the taſte of the people, it has only 
been in his farces, in which the very titles ſufficiently 
indicate their tendency to low comedy, and that this low 
comedy was neceſſary for the maznrenance of his com- 
pany. 25 9 
0 Moliere never ſuppoſed that Les Fouberies de Scapin, 
or Le Marriage Force, had equa] merit with L'Avare, 
Le Tartuffe, Le Miſantrope, Les Femmes Sayantes, or 
that they were of the lame ſpecies. Which way can 
Boileau fay, that Moliere might have horne away the 
crown from his competitors? If Moliere does not, who 
ſhall wear the crown? | CR EB 


P 8s 1cH E. 


A ballet tragedy of five acts, in verſe, repreſented be- 
fore the king, in the hall of the machinery, at the palace 
of the Tuilleries, during the carnival in January 1670, 
and in public at the Theatre du Palais Royal, in 1671. 

The ſpeCtacle of the opera, known in France under 
the adminiſtration. of cardinal Mazarin, died with him. 
It began at this time to riſe again. Perrin, who intro- 
duced the ambaſſadors at the houſe af Monſieur, brother 
to Louis XIV. Cambert, mafter of the band to the 
' queen-mother, and the marquis de Sourdiac, a man of 
taſte, with a 1 machinery, 8 1669, 
the king's privilege for the opera, but they gaye none 
in public till oY. They could a believe that the 
French would endure' to hear muſic for three entire 
hours, or that a finging tragedy could ſucceed. It was 
ſuppoled that a tragedy declaimed with ſongs and dances 
between the acts, was the ſummit of perfection. No 
body ſuppoſed, if a tragedy was beautiful and intereſt- 
ing, that it otcaſioned the muſic between the acts ro 
appear heavy, neither when the interludes were brilliant, 
did they perceive that the ear would receive any "— 


PL 
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in ſuddenly returning from the charms of muſic to the 
fimplicity of declamation. A ballet may relieve the 
ſpectator between the acts of a dull piece, but a good 
one needs no ſuch aſſiſtance. Athalia is performed 
without choruſſes and without muſic, It was fome years 
after this, that Lulli and Quinault taught us that we 
were able to ſing a tragedy as well in France as t 
could in Italy ; and moreover, that we could render it 
intereſting, a perfection that Italy never knew. 

Hitherto, they had never had any pieces conſiſting of 
muſic and machinery, ſuch as Andromede and La 
Toiſon d'Or, fince the death of cardinal Mazarin. In 
the winter of 1670, the project was conceived of giving 
an entertainment of this kind, with the addition * 
dances, to the king and the court. Moliere had the 
conduct of the fable committed to him; it was one of 
the moſt gallant and ingenious poſſible, and at that 

time greatly in vogue on account of a tedious romance 
that La Fontaine had given the world in 166g, 

He had time only to write the firſt a&, the firſt ſcene 
of the ſecond, and the firſt of the third, as it was to be 
| finiſhed in à very ſhort ſpace. Peter Corneille under- 
took to fjniſh the piece, he willingly ſubjected himſelf 
to the plan of another, and this maſculine genius ten- 
dered dry and ſevere by age, became gentle and ſoft to 
contribute to the pleaſures of Louis XIV. The author 
of Cinna, at the age of 67, wrote the declaration of 
Pſiche to Love, which till paſſes for one of the moſt de- 
licate and natural paſſages on the theatre. 


All the words of the airs were wrote by Quinault ; 
Lully compoſed the muſic. Racine only was wanting 
to this ſociety of great men, to have united whatever 
was molt excellent on the theatre, in the ſervice of a 
king, who mexited to be ſerved by ſuch men. 

Pfiche js not a piece of great excellence, and the laſt 
acts are exceedingly feeble; but the beauty of the ſub- 
ject, the ornaments with which it was embelliſhed, and 

the royal expences of this ſpectacle may plead for ity 
— SR 9 
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Les FemmutEs SAVANTES. 


A comedy of five acts, in verſe, performed at the the. 
atre du Palais Royal, the 11th of March, 1672. 
This comedy, which by the connoiſſeurs is exalred 
to the ſame rank as the Tartuffe and the M-ſantrope, 
attacks a ſpecies of ridicule which does not appear 
proper to give pleaſure either to the citizen or the 
courtier, to whom it ſeems equally a ſtranger. It was 
therefor - at firſt received but coldly, but the connoiſſeurs 
preſently rendered Moliere the ſu of the city, and 
one word from the king gave him choſe of the court. 
The plot, which in the effect had ſomething more divert- 
ing on that of the Miſantrope, ſuſtained the piece a 
long time 

The more one confiders, the more one admires how 
Moliere could throw ſuch a vein of pleaſantry into a 
ſubje& which ſeems ſo much better calculated to 
duce a nt than a humoriſt. Thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the literary hiſtory of theſe times, know 
that Menage i is exhibited in this comedy by the name 
of Vadius; and that Triffotin is the famous abbe Cottin, 
fo well known in the ſatires of Boileau. Unhappily for 
them, theſe two men were the enemies of Mohere; 
they endeavoured to perſuade the duke de Montaufier, 
that the Miſantrope was a ſatire upon him. Some 
time after, they had the ſcene which Moliere has fo hap- 
pily painted in the Femmes Savantes with madamoiſelle, 
daughter of Gaſton de France. The unfortunate Cottin 
wrote equally againſt. ' Menage, againſt Moliere, and 
againſt Boileau. The fatires of Boileau had already 
covered him with ſhame, but Moliere overwhelmed 
him. Triſſotin at firft was called Tricottin. The actor 
who performed the - part, made every effort to reſemble 
the original in voite'and; action, and to make the ridi- 
cule- ſtill ſtronger, 'the | verſes of Triſſotin 'burleſqued 
upon the ſtage to excire the laughter of the public, 
were the verſes of the abbe Cottin himſelf, If they 
had been good, and if the author bad been a man of 
genius, 
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genius, the murderous criticiſm of Moliere and Boileau 
would not have taken away his reputation. Moliere 
himſelf had been as cruelly exhibired upon the theatre de 
L Hotel de Bourgogne, but was not the leſs eſteemed. 
Merit is a certain ſhield againſt ſatire. Cottin had not 
abilities to ſuſtain ſuch powerful attacks. It is ſaid he 
was ſo overcome by this laft ftroke, that he fell into a 
deep melancholy, which conducted him to the grave. 
The ſatires of Boileau likewiſe were the death of the 
abbe Caffaigne. Miſerable effect of a liberty more 
dangerous than uſeful, and which is more calculated to 
flatter human malignity, than to inſpire good taſte. 

The beſt poſſible way of ſatirizing bad poets, is to pro- 
duce excellent works: Moliere and Boileau ſtood not ia 
need of reproaches. 


151 An AxSV MAGNIFIQUEs. 


A ballet comedy of five acts, in proſe, repreſented de⸗ 
fore the king at St, Germain's, in in the month of February 
1670. 
— XIV. himſelf gave the ſubje& of this piece to 
Moliere. He had a defire to ſee two princes diſputing 
for one miſtreſs, and giving gallant and magnificent 
entertainments. Moliere ſerved the king with precipi- 
tation. He introduced two characters that had never 
appeared on his theatre before, an As rROLOSEER and a 
Fool. The world was not then freed from the ſuper - 
ſtitious abſurdity of judicial aſtrology. The leſs they 
knew of the true aſtronomy, the more they were addicted 
to the falſe. It is related in Vittorio Siri, that at the 
birth of Louis XIV. an aſtrologer was kept in waiting 
in a Cloſet adjoining to the room where the queen was 
brought to bed. It was in courts that this ſuperſtition 
was moſt prevalent, becauſe there they ſuffered the 
greateſt anxiety concerning the future. © = 
Fools likewiſe were the moſt in faſhion. Each prince 
and each great lord had his fool. Men have only quitted 
theſe remains of barbariſm, in proportion as they have 
taſted the t of ſociety and the fine arts, fool 
00 
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foot which Moliere has drawn, is not a ridiculous fool, 
ſuch as Moron in the Princeſſe d' Elide; but a ſubtle 
fellow who being allowed to ſay any thing, avails him- 
ſelf of that liberty with great art and addreſ:. The 
muſic is by Lully. This piece was only played at court, 
and would have had but little ſucceſs there, but for the 
merit of decorations, and its being adapted to time and 
circumſtances. 

We muſt not omit that in the interludes of the Amans 
Magnifiques, we find a tranſlation of the ode of Horace, 


beginning Donec gratus eram tibi. 


La Cour rESSEZ D'ESCARBAGNAS, 


A comedy of one act, in proſe, repreſented before the 
king at St. Germain's, in the month of February 1672, 
and at Paris, upon the theatre du Palais Royal, the 8th 
of July, the ſame year. „ - 

This is a farce, but the characters which are all pro- 
vincial, have a ſimplicity which is perhaps too much ſa. 
The abſurdities of the provinces are correfted in pro- 

portion as the taſte for ſociety, and the eaſy politeneſs 
predominant in France expanded, | 


Le MaLaDE IMAGINAIRE. 


In three acts, with interludes, was performed at the 
theatre du Palais Royal, the 1oth of February, 1673. 
dis is one of the farces of Moliere, in which we find 
many ſcenes worthy of comedy; ſimplicity, which is 
perhaps carried a little too far, is its principal charafte- 
riſtic. His farces have the defect of being ſometimes a 
little too low, and his cameilies of not being always 
ſufficiently intereſting. But with all theſe defects, he 
will for ever continue the firſt of omie pagers. Since 
the days of Moliere, the French theatre has been ſup- 

örted by, and ſubjected to laws far more decent and 

vere than when he wrote. No one would riſk a ſcence, 
fuch as where Tartuffe endeayours to debauch the wife of 
bis hoſt. No one wopld dare to make ule of the terms, ſon 


of 
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of a whore, dirty flur, or cuckold. The moſt exact 
good manners reigns in the modern pieces. It is ſtrange 
that ſuch a deal of regularity has not yet eraſed the 
blemiſh which an unjuſt prejudice has affixed to the pro- 
feſſion of a comedian. They were honoured at Athens, 
where they performed works leſs valuable. It is cruelt 
in the extreme to debaſe men fo neceſſary to a wel 
poliſhed ſtate, and who exerciſe under the eye of the 
magiſtrate, a talent ſo difficult and fo eſtimable. But 
this is the fate of all theſe who have genius only for 
their ſupport, and who labour for the benefit of an un- 
teful public. g 
It is demanded why, ſince the reputation of Moliere 
is equal to that of Racine, the theatre is deſerted when 
they perform his comedies, and why hardly any body at 
preſent goes to ſee this ſame Tartuffe, that once fo 
powerfully attracted all Paris, though they ſtill eagerly 
run to the tragedies of Racine whenever they are well 
repreſented. It is becauſe the picture of our paffions 
touches us more immediately than the portrait of our 
follies. It is becaule the mind is ſoon weary of wit, but 
the heart is inexhauſtible. The ear is more delighted 
with the harmony of fine tragic verſe, and the aſtoniſn- 
ing magic of the ſtile of Racine, than it can poſſibly be 
with the language proper to comedy. The latter may 
be pleaſant, but it cannot be affecting, and we go to the 
theatre to have our affections rouſed. 

It muſt be confeffed likewiſe, that Moliere, admirable 
as he was in his way, had neither plots ſufficiently at - 
tractive, nor denouements ſufficiently happy. Such, and 
ſo great is the difficulty of the dramatic art. 
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